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Art. I. The Orders in Council, and the American Embargo, 
beneficial to the Political and Commercial Interests of Great 
Britain. By Lord Sheffield, 1809. 

Message of the President of the United States, communicated to 
Congress 5th Nov. 1811. 

Report in part of the Committee, to whom was referred that part 
of the President's Message which relates to Foreign Affairs. 

A View of the State of Parties in the United States of America ; 

- being an Attempt to account for the present Ascendancy of the 
French or Democratic Party in that Country, in two Letters 
toa Friend. Edinburgh, Ballantyne. 1812. 


1 the message of the President of the United States, communi- 

cated to Congress on the 5th November last, Mr. Madison con- 
cludes a long string of complaints against Great Britain, with a 
recommendation that they should assume ‘an armour and an 
attitude demanded by the crisis.’ Whether any or all of these com- 
plaints are well or ill grounded, one thing at least must be quite 
obvious to those who have paid any attention to the proceedings of 
the American government, namely, that, ever since the accession of 
that stout republican aud stern philosopher of the new school, 
Thomas Jefferson, there has existed a strong disposition on the 
part of the American executive to quarrel with Great Britain ; to 
seize every occasion of exciting a hostile feeling between two na- 
tions, whom their relation to each other in point of origin, of lan- 
guage, and of habits, to say nothing of ommon interest, ought to 
predispose to amicable intercourse, and mutual good will; and 
whom it is equally obvious that it is the interest of France to dis- 
unite and to array against each other. 

Of the origin of this spirit in the American government, 
we shall say a few words hereafier. At present it will be our 
business to examine into‘the truth of the. allegations of the Pre- 
sident’s message, and the object of those menaces held forth in the 
report of the committee; to whom that part of it relating to foreign 
affairs was referred. Setting aside some points of minor importance, 
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the wrongs complained of by -Mr. Madison » We conceive, 
be comprehended under the three follow heads. : 

1. The assumption of new priuciples of blockade, and, on the 
part of Great Britain, the rigorous execution of certain orders in 
council, in violation of neutral commetce and neutral rights. 

2. The right of search claimed by Great Britain, and the wrongs 
sustained by America in the execution of it. 

3. The impressment of American seamen. 

The first point, however, it would seem, embraces the heaviest 
of their grievances. _'The member of the senate who brings up the 
Report. of the committee, is stated to say that, in the opinion of 
the committee, the ‘ orders in council were of themselves a suffi- 
cient cause of war;’ that ‘ British efcroachmerits were such as to 
demand war, as thé only alternative to obtain justice,’ and that ‘it 
was the determination of the committee to recommend open war 
to the utmost energies of the nation,’ The report, to be sure, is 
sufficiently warlike. kt states that ‘ France, availing herself of the 
pes made equally to her and her enemy by the non-importation 

w of May, 1810, announced the repeal, on the ist of the follow- 
ing November, of the decrees of Berlaxand Milan ;’ and that m con- 
sequence thereof, ‘ it was confidently expected that this act, on the 
part of France, would have been he we followed by a revo- 
cation on the part of Great Britam of her orders m council ;’ but 
that, ‘in this reasonable expectation, however, the committee had 
been disappointed ; and it goes on to say, ‘ it affords a subject of 
sincere congratulation to be informed, through the official organs 
of the government, that those decrees are, so far at least as our 
fights are concerned, really and practically at an end.’ The Pre- 

sident, however, in his message, not venturing to go the whole length 
of this assertion, expresses only a ‘ hope that the successive confirm- 
ations of the extinction of the French decrees, so far as they vio- 
lated the neutral commerce of the United States, would have in- 
pate government of Great Britain to repeal her orders in 
council.’ 
- The ‘hope’ and the ‘ expectation’ held out by the President 
and his committee, would have been ‘ reasonable’ enough provided 
oe of them had been true. But Mr. Madison knew per- 
fectly well, and his committee also knew, if they knew any thing 
of the subject, that during the whole of last summer, French priva- 
teers, in the Baltic and Mediterranean, took every American vessel 
fell in with, and carried them for condemnation into the ports 
of Italy, Dantzig, and Copenhagen. He knew that every week 
American ships and cargoes had suffered sequestration in the ports 
of France, which woeful experience had taught him to consider as 
pretty nearly the same thing with conjfiscution. Nay, at the very 
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moment when the committee were making their report, a small squa- 
dron of French frigates that had escaped from the Loire, were pil- 
laging and plundering American vessels in the Atlantic. In fact, all 
America knew that no decree nor proclamation had ever been issued 
by Buonaparte, announcing the revocation of the Berlm and Milan 
decrees; and that Mr. Madison had availed himself of a mere con- 
ditional communication made to General Armstrong, which, from 
its nature, must have been nugatory, as the condition was one which 
no person could expect to be performed. The President, indeed, 
is compelled to acknowledge that no proof whatever had yet been 
given by France, of any intention te repair the other wrongs done 
to the United States, ‘ and particularly to restore the great amount 
of American property seized aud condemned under edicts, which, 
though not affecting their neutral relations, and therefore not enter- 
ing into questions between the United States and other belligerents, 
were nevertheless founded in such unjust principles, that the repa- 
ration ought to have beén prompt and ample.’ This, being only a 
French aggression, is kindly taken on the part of Mr. Madison: and 
though he cannot conceal that ‘ the United States have much reason 
to be dissatisfied with the rigorous and unexpected restrictions to 
which their trade with the French dominions has been subjected ; 
yet, against England only and her‘ hostile inflexibility,’ he thinks 
it necessary to recommend to Congress to put the United States 
into, ‘an armour, and an attitude demanded by the crisis.’ 

It may be useful to inquire how the fact really stands between 
the two belligerents and neutral America, and against which, as the 
original and principal aggressor, if she really be aggrieved, the hos- 
tility of the latter might be expected to be pointed. We have no 
intention to discuss over again the merits of the various orders in 
council. The question to be now considered is one of fact rather 
than argument. The circumstances, in which neutrals are placed 
by the peculiar character of the present war, are entirely vovel. 
France has done her utmost to extinguish neutrality altogether; that 
of America has survived only by the intervention of the Atlantic. 
At an early period of the war, the skill and valour of our seamen 
had nearly swept from the face. of the ocean every ship, whether of 
war or commerce, belonging to the enemy; but while her colonies 
in the eastern and the western hemisphere remained in her posses- 
sion, she continued to enjoy the benefits of a commerce with those 
colonies without any of its risks, through the channel of neutral 
America. The French marine, it is true, was, in like manner, nearly 
driven from the sea in the war which commenced in 1756; and 
they had recourse then, as now, to the employment of neutrals for 
supplying their colonies, and bringing back their produce. Ow 
prize courts, however, condemned this uew species of acutrality, 
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on the principle ¢ that a neutral has no right to carry on a trade 
with the colonies of one of the belligerent powers in time of war, 
in a way that was prohibited by that power in time of peace.” On 
this principle We acted during that war. The same rule was 
adopted on the breaking out of the revolutionary war, when the ports 
of all the colonies of France were thrown open to every neutral 
flag. ‘The Americans raised a clamour agaist the rule on the pre- 
tence of its having been abandoned during the American war. This, 
however, was not true: far from being abandoned, it was actually 
put im practice ; and the temporary relaxations it underwent were 
owing, in the first instance, to the French being able, in a great 
. Measure, to carry on their own colonial trade; and, secondly, 
to their having falsely asserted that they had entirely changed the 
colonial system and meant to throw open that trade to forei 

nations in time of peace. Mr. Madison goes a step beyond this, 
and asserts that the principle was, for the first time, introduced by 
the English in the war of 1756 ; that it has no pretension or title to 
an ancient rule; and that, instead of being an established principle, 
it is well known, he says, that Great Britain is the only nation that 
has acted upon or otherwise given a sanction toit. One might, in 
the first place, have expected that the date of the year 1756 would 
be sufficient to satisfy an American as to the rights of a country 
which was then his own. But, in the second ‘place, it is to be ob- 
served, that the principle and the practice of capturing and con- 
demning neutrals ‘carrymg on the colonial trade of a belligerent, 
were neither introduced for the first time in 1756, nor is Great 
Britain the only nation that has given a sanction to them. In the 
war of Quéen: Anne, ending in 1713, the French employed the 
Dutch to carry on their colonial trade; but five out of the six vessels 
so employed were captured and condemned by us ; yet, neither the 
French nor the Dutch complained of the practice or the principle, 
which are, therefore, at least a century old.* The same rule was 
acted upon, without any relaxation, in 1793. In 1794, it is true, an 
indulgence was granted, as to American intercourse with the West 
Indies : and a farther relaxation took place in 1798, allowing the pro- 
duce of the West India colonies to be brought by neutrals to the 
ports of this country, or to some port of the neutral country. These 
spontaneous acts of indulgence, on the part of Great Britain, and the 
liberal construction put upon his Majesty’s order by the prize courts, 
laid the foundation of the unexampled prosperity of American com- 
merce. The same system of liberality was pursued on the renewal of 
hostilities m 1803. The commanders of is Majesty's ships of war 
and privateers were instructed ‘ not to seize any neutral vessels whith 
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should be found carrying on trade directly between the colonies of 
the enemy and the neutral country to which the vessel belonged, 
_ and laden with property of the mbabitants of such neutral country ; 
provided that such neutral vessel should not be supplying, nor should, 
on the outer voyage, have supplied, the enemy with any articles 
contraband of war, and should not be trading with any blockaded 
rts.” 

The able and well informed writer of ‘ War in Disguise,’ has 
laid open the enormous frauds and abuses to which this mdulgence 
gave rise. It will be sufficient for our purpose to observe, that so 
far was the rule of 1756 relaxed, that the ports of the United States 
of America became so many entrepéts for the manufactures and 
commodities of France, Spain, and Holland, from whence they 
were re-exported, under the American flag, to their respective colo- 
nies; they brought back the produce of those colonies to the ports 
of America; they re-shipped them for the enemies’ ports of Europe, 
they entered freely all the ports of the United Kingdom, with car- 
goes brought directly from the hostile colonies; thus, in fact, not 
only carrying on the whole trade of one of the belligerents, which 
that belligerent would have carried on in time of peace, but super- 
adding their own and a considerable part of ours. Valuable car- 
goes of bullion and specie and of spices-were nominally purchased 
by Americans, in the eastern colonies of the enemy, and wafted 
under the American flag to the real hostile proprietors. One single 
American house contracted for the whole of the merchandise of 
the Dutch East India Company at Batavia, amounting to no less 
2 sum than one million seven hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The consequence was, that, while not a single merchant ship be- 
longing to the enemy crossed the Atlantic, or doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, the produce of the eastern and western worlds sold 
cheaper in the markets of France and Holland, than in our own. 


* We defend our colonies,’ says the writer to whom we have alluded, 
‘ at a vast expence; we maintain at a still greater expence, an irresistible 
havy; we chase the flag of every enemy from every sea; and, at the 
same moment, the hostile. colonies are able, from the superior safety 
and cheapness of their new-found navigation, to underselbus in the con- 
tinental markets of Europe.’ 


Not satisfied with this unexampled state of prosperity, to which 
the commerce of America had attained, through the munificent con- 
cessions made in her favor, she practised still farther on the for- 
bearance of Great Britain, by sending large and numerous cargoes, 
which might fairly be considered as contraband of war, direct into 
the ports ef France; such, for instance, as ‘ three and four-inch’ 

8, spars, iron and other materials employed in fitting out, and 
as. equipping, 











equipping, that very flotilla, which was avowedly preparing for the 
invasion of this kingdom. One hundred and fifteen thousand French- 
men were encamped on the heights of Boulogne, m the highest state 
of discipline, and commanded by the choicest officers in the French 
service ; one thousand two hundred vessels were ready to transport 
them to the pillage of the British capital. Yet, because the British 
government at length thought proper to with-hold its forbearance, 
and to place the ports of France, between Ostend and Havre de 
Grace, under strict and rigorous blockade—the Americans thought 
proper to jom in the clamours of France against, what they were 
pleased to call, our new principles of maritime law, the violation 
of neutral rights, and blockades rumous to neutral commerce. 

In April, 1306, it was found necessary to declare the ports of 
Prussia m a state of blockade, m consequence of the king of that 
country having, in violation of every principle of honour and 
justice, (since, how severely expiated!) seized upon Hanover and 
shut the ports of the German sea against the English flag ; but this 
blockade was removed in September following. Yet this just re- 
tribution was deemed a fit subject for American interference. 

In the same year the government found it expedient to declare 
the whole coast of France, from the Elbe to Brest, in a state of 
blockade; but it was explained by Mr. Fox, im a note to Mr. 
Monroe, ‘ thaf such blockade should not extend to prevent neutral 
ships and vessels laden with goods not being the property of his 
Majesty's enemies, and not being contraband of war, trom h- 
ing the said coasts, and entering into and sailing from the said 
rivers and ports,’ &c. A concession almost exclusively made in 
favor of America. 

These blockades, legitimate in principle, and effectually kept up 
by an adequate force, were called by Mr. Jefferson ‘ paper block- 
ades;’ ‘ an usurpation of maritime jurisdiction; and he took that 
opportunity < more than gp ibe ubt of our right of search, by 
asserting the French principle, that ‘ free ships make free goods.’ 

The death of an Tudbe snmin te apie og ll 
the Leander, afforded another opportunity of increasing the clamour 
which Mr. Jefferson had contrived to raise against England. He 
issued a proclamation, in which he accused Captain Whitby of mur- 
der, and imterdicted our ships of war from the waters of America. 
His purpose was completely answered by the violent and inflamma- 
tory resolutions that were passed in Congress, avd which ended in 
an act for excluding the manufactures of Great Britain from the 
ports of the United States, to be carried into effect however at a dis- 
tant day. 

In the meantime, commissioners were appointed to adjust the ex- 
isting commercial differences between the two goverment Lord 
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Holland and Lord Auckland on the one side, and Mr. Monroe and 
Mr. Pinckney on the other. A treaty was concluded on just and 
liberal principles of reci al benefit, and seut over to America 
for ratification; which Mr. Jefferson thought fit to refuse, unless 
this country should consent to admit into it ‘ new principles of ma- 
ritime law,’ correspondent with those soon afierwards declared by 
the French, and contrary to those long established by the law of 
nations. 

The whole tenour of Mr. Jeffersou’s admimistration had excited 
strong suspicions of a secret understanding between him and France ; 
and these suspicions were considerably strengthened by this rejec- 
tion, and suggested alteration of the treaty concluded by his autho- 
rized minister here, at the very moment of the notification im that 
country of the Berlin decree. It happened also that this decree 
was contem in its operation.with the uon-intercourse act 
against England; which, though passed ma May, was not to take ef- 
fect until November. The very language employed by America in 
her remonstrances and negociations with Englaud, was exactly simi- 
lar to that made use of by France. Every step she took seemed 
to confirm the existence of collusion between Mr. Jefferson and 


te. . 

England however continued to bear the ill humour, and even the 
menaces of America, not indeed with indifference, but with that 
calm and dignified moderation which is naturally inspired by con- 
sciousness of rectitude combined with consciousness of power.— 
Even the Berlin decree of the 21st November, 1806, appeared to 
make no change in her system of legal blockade, as it regarded 
France, or of concession aud relaxation ja favor of America, By 
this decree, the British islands were declared in a state of block- 
ade, _ All British subjects, found im countries occupied by French 
troops, were ordered to he seized aud made prisoners. of war; all 
British property to be confiscated; all trade in British prodace and 
manufactures was prohibited; and ali neutral vessels, which bad 
touched in England or any of her colonies, were made liable to 
confiscation. 

There were, we think, two obvious ways of treating this declara- 
tion of war against all commerce, but more particularly against 
British commerce.-—Either to consider it as one of those empty 
menaces so frequently fulminated against us in those moments of 
temporary wmsanity to which the presentruler of the French is subject ; 
and toteke no notice of it whatever, at Jeast ull it had clearly been 
ascertained what its opeyation would be, aud to what extent neutral 
powers would acquiesce in so odious a decree ;—or, to make bim 
feel at ence the full force of our naval power ; to put forth the 
strength of this mighty arm, and lay waste the whole live of coast 
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from Ostend to Bayonne; to keep his armies perpetually on the 
march to the various points of attack; to spread-terror and alarm 
among the mhabitants; to drive the French fishermen within the 
mouths of their rivers, and compel their master to supplicate, as 
Henry IV. of France had done before him, for permission to catch 
a few soles on the banks in the Channel for his own table. Unfor- 
tunately our government did neither. It contented itself with issuing 
an order in council on the 7th January, 1807, by which, after 
stating his Majesty's unwillingness to follow the example of his 
enemies, by proceeding to an extremity so distressing to all nations 
not engaged in the war, yet urging the necessity he felt to restrain 
this violence and to retort upon them the evils of their own injus- 
tice, it was ordered ‘ that no vessel shall be permitted to trade from 
one port to another, both which ports shall belong to, or be in 
possession of France or her allies, or shall be so far under their 
control, as that British vessels may not freely trade thereat.’ 

This feeble effort at retaliation totally failed im restraining the 
violence of the enemy, while the restrictions it imposed on neutral 
commerce served as a pretext for a grievance on the part of 
America. In pomt of fact, America not only evaded the orders, 
but turned them greatly to her advantage; while the commerce of 
England became every month more languid and prostrate, till re- 
duced, as justly observed by a member of the House of Commons, 
* to a state of suspended animation.’ 

If America had any ground of complaint on this occasion, it was 
that only a few days before the issuing of the-order in council Mr. 
Monroe had been told ‘ that his Majesty’s government could not 
believe that the enemy would ever seriously attempt to enforce such 
a system; but that if the enemy should carry these threats into exe- 
cution, and if neutral nations, contrary to all expectation, should 
acquiesce in such usurpations, his Majesty might probably be 
compelled, however reluctantly, to retaliate in his just defence, &c.’ 
> Berlin decree, which had been held by many as ‘ an 
empty menace,’ was soon discovered by the administration which 
came into power about April 1807, to bear a very different charac- 
ter ; that ‘ nations in alliance with France, and under her control, 
were required to give, had given, and did give effect’ to that decree. 
They found that the order of the 7th January issued by their prede- 
cessors, ‘ did not answer the desired purpose either of compelling 
the enemy to recal those orders, or of inducing veutral nations to 
interpose with effect to obtaim their revocation, but, on the a 
the same had been recently euforced with increased rigour. It 
was therefore ordered, on the 11th November, 1807, that ‘ all the 
ports and places of France and her allies, or of any other country at 
war with his Majesty, and all other ports and places in Europe = 
which, 
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which, although not at war with his Majesty, the British flag js 
excluded, and places in the colonies, belonging to his Majesty's 
enemies, ‘shall, from henceforth, be subject to the same restric- 
tions, in point of trade and navigation, (with certain exceptions,) 
as if the same were actually blockaded by _ his Majesty’s naval 
forces, in the most strict and rigorous manner.’ 

As soon as this order in council reached Buonaparte, at Milan, 
he issued his decree of the 17th December, 1807, by which ‘ every 
ship, to whatever nation it may belong, that shall have submit- 
ted to be searched by an English ship, or paid any tax to the 
English government, is declared to be denationalized, and to have 
become British property—that such ships are good and law- 
ful prizes—that every ship, of whatever nation, and whatsoever 
its cargo may be, sailing from England, or the English colonies, 
or countries occupied by the English troops, is good and lawful 
prize—these measures to cease to have effect with respect to those 
nations who shall have the firmness to compel the English govern- 
ment to respect their flag. 

/ There can be no doubt that these two orders of the belligerents 
bore hard upon the only remaining neutral. The British orders in 
council, however, coutained many exceptions in her favour ; while 
the decree of Milan was calculated to sweep every ship of hers from 
the ocean. Not only were the British orders in council modified 
and mitigated in their original conformation, for the purpose of re- 
laxing, in favour of America, that general prohibition of all trade 
with the enemy, which a strict retaliation would have justified ; but 
when it was found that some of the relaxations which were intended 
for this object were more obnoxious to America than the prohibi- 
tion itself, those relaxations were repeeled. It had been permitted 
to neutrals, by the original orders in council, to trade with the ene- 

-™y, on condition of previously touching at a British port, and pay- 
ing a trifling duty. The object of this duty was not to collect reve- 
nue for this country, still less to impose a tribute on America, as was 
vehemently and angrily contended in that country. It was simply 
a mean of ensuring and registering, with respect to each vessel, the 
fact of its so touching at an English port. 
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to that most unequal share of obloquy which has been 
n her by America, ogly by having mitigated the strict- 
ness of a principle upon which France continued to act without mi- 
tigation. And it is really edifying to observe with what ingenuity 
Mr. Madison has contrived to represent all such relaxations on 
the part of Great Britain im favour of neutral trade, of the 
exercise of a right by the strict enforcement of which it must have 
been crushed and extinguished, as ‘ badges of humiliation,’ as re- 
gulations ‘ violating equally the neutral rights and ational sove- 
reignty of America, as measures not only ‘ stabbing her interests, 
but superadding, under the name of indulgeucies, a blow at their 
national independence, and a mockery of their understandin 
But while all the instructions of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison 
to their minister in London, teem with violent and opprobrious ex- 
fc eno to Mr. Armstroug at Paris amet ane queru- 
oe gen 7 Ope a pane without ove expression 
aggressors aud authors of all the ills 
of which they had to ee Nay, Mr. Madison finds even an 
apology for the French decrees ; they are ‘ merely municipal regu- 
lations,’ not affecting, by their operation, the neutral rights of Ame- 
rica. He lente illing ear to the deception practised upon him 
me Fecnch arinistens * shat the pincing of Oo British mlands in 
state of blockade made no alteration in the existing French laws 
ing maritime captures.’ The seizure and confiscation of Ame- 
Tican ships on the high seas and in the ports of France, made it in- 
deed imponil longo remain decid yet even then her minister 
was instructed to be particularly careful tu ‘ leave the way open for 
friendly and reapectiul explana ssiesstiann i Geocabedlibe adiensation 
to offer them.’ The busing of their ships at sea Mr. Madison is 
pleased to designate ‘ as the most distressing of all the modes by 
which belligerents exert force contrary to right ;’ yet provided ‘ hos- 
of inteation’ be disproved, he seems to think that the offence 
would be wiped off by ‘ an indemnification to the injured individu- 
als.’ And at the very moment that he represents the decree after- 
wards issued at Bayonne ‘ as a s stroke at all American 
vessels on the high seaa,’ seas, he directs General Armstrong ‘ to avoid 
ee ate ieee a icy of the 
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Se ng ea ee gen for the property destroyed by the in- 
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But the climax of Feeach rapacity and American endurance was 
yet to come. A decree was issued at Rambouillet iw Meany. JB10, 
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by which all vessels sailing under the flag of the United States, or 
owned wholly or in part by any American citizen, which, since 
the 20th May, 1809, bad entered, or which should thereafter enter 
any of the ports of France or her colonies, or countries occupied 
by French armies, should be seized. This act was carried into im- 
mediate execution ; the number of sequestered ships amounted to 
one hundred and sixty, the value of which was calculated at one 
hundred millions of franks, ‘a sum,’ says Mr. Armstrong to Mr. 
Madison, ‘ whose magnitude alone renders hopeless all re 
at saving it. ‘ If I am right,’ he contimtes, ‘ in supposing 
Emperor has definitively taken his ground, | cannot be wrong in 
concluding that you will immediately take yours.’ 

General Armstrong knew very little however of the enduring 
temper of his government so far as France was concerned. To 
England its insolence seemed to mcrease with the increasing ag- 
gressions of France. Every adventitious occurrence, every little 
collision between British and American officers, was laid hold of 
to enflame the minds of the rabble against Great Britain. In all 
the discussions on the orders in council, matters wholly irrelevant 
thereto were artfully introduced to check the progress of negocia- 
tion. The shot from the Leander,-the affair of the Chesapeake, 
the search of neutral ships, the impressment of American seamen, 
were all brought forward, aud on all occasions. All the papers 
which are before the public, evince the decided partiality of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison towards France, notwithstanding the 
robberies and insults ‘they have invariably suffered from that go- 
vernment, which has even gone so far as to stigmatize them as ‘men 
without policy, without honor and without energy, who would ra- 
ther fight (if they could be brought to fight at all) for interest than 
for honour.’ 

At length however Buonaparte thought fit, obviously in the hope 
of deciding the angry, yet imorous government of America toa 
war with us, to change his tone towards that country ; and he did 
it with a sudden and impudent consistency truly French. ‘ His Ma- 
jesty,’ says Champagny, ‘ /oves the Americans. ? A proposal of mar- 
riage to a desponding damsel, could not be more acceptable than 
this declaration of the imperial lover was to Mr. Madison. It was 

amusing to observe with what eagerness and joy he threw 
himself inte the arms of oer aud with what an air of triumph 

he announced to his subjects Tacminemeeae 
of the Berlin and Milan’aee decrees. pretended revocation was 
to take effect on a future day, the istof November, 1810. With- 
out waiting to see whether their operation had actually ceased on 
that day, and whether there appeared to be any disposition in the 
French government to redress the other wrongs and restore the vast 
property 
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property of which America had been robbed, Mr. Madison sends 
forth his proclamation on the very next day, the 2d of November, as- 
serting that ‘ the said edicts have been revoked, and that ‘the enemy 
ceused on the first day of that month, to violate the neutral commerce 
of the United States.’ This prophetic annunciation of the Presi- 
dent in America of what had been transacted the preceding day in 
France, this intuitive anticipation, supposed by some to be the effect 
of sympathy between congenial souls though far separated, was 
deemed of sufficient authority to be incorporated in the message to 
Gongress. But, alas! Mr. Madison’s sympathy deceived him; 
there was in fact no revocation of the decree. ‘The declaration 
which the French minister had made to Mr. Armstrong was merely 
to this effect. ‘ At present Congress retraces its steps. ‘The act of 
the Ist of March is revoked*, the ports of America are open to 
French trade; and France is no longer shut to Americans. Con- 
gress in short engages to declare agaist the belligerent which shall 
refuse to recognize the rights of neutrals. In this new state of things,’ 
says the French mimister to Mr. Armstrong, ‘ I am authorized to 
declare to you that the decrees of Berlin and Milan are revoked ; 
and that from the ist of November they shall cease to be execut- 
ed, if being well understood, that in consequence of this declaration, 
the English shall revoke their orders in council, and renounce the 
new princip'es of blockade which they have attempted to establish, 
or that the United States shall cause thei rights to be respected 
by the British.’ Mr. Madison has no occasion to be told what is 
here meant by the ‘ rights of neutrals,’ and the ‘ new principles’ 
of blockade. He has Buonaparte’s own explanation of the terms. 
Buonaparte has declared the Berlin decree to be the ‘ fundamental 
law of the empire, until England has acknowledged that the rights 
of war are the same at sea as on land,’ that is to say, that merchant 
ships, enemies as well as neutrals, shall pass unmolested, ‘ that 
free ships make free goods, and that no vessel whatever shall be 
searched ; that no place shall be considered as blockaded unless 
invested by land as well as by sea.’ ‘These are the ‘ invariable 
inciples which’ General Armstrong was info.med ‘have regu- 
and wil/ regulate the conduct of his imperial Majesty in the 

great question of neutrals.’ Can then Mr. Madison be guilty of 
the egregious folly of supposing, can any of bis advocates in this 
country for a moment suppose, that Great, Britain would listen to 
such insulting and degrading terms, and thus tamely surrender to 
France that maritime power, which the exertion and valour of ber 
children have established at the expense of so much blood and 





© The non-intercourse as far as it regards France. 
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treasure? Are these the conditions on which we are to seek con- 
Ciliation with America? \~ 
We have little doubt that the tone assumed by America is encou- 
by speeches and writings on this side the water. We every 
day hear the orders in council stigmatized as illegal, impolitic, and 
equally injurious to ourselves and America. We hear them Boe om 
sented as imconsistent with the municipal laws of the m; 
as contrary to the spirit and practice of the constitution; as vio- 
lating the great charter, and as infringmg the wholesome pro- 
visions of the navigation act. With all deference for the wisdom 
of our ancestors, we conceive that cases and circumstances may 
arise and have arisen, of which they could entertain no fore-know- 
ledge, and against which they could make no provision. The mea- 
sures of an uncontrolled despot, who regards no laws human or di- 
vine, can only be effectually opposed by ‘ retorting on himself the 
evils of hi8 own injustice.” The wisdom of our ancestors was pro- 
bably as sound and practical in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as 
in any period of our history; and yet, with the advice of her 
Privy Council, she took precautions for the security of the king- 
dom, quite as strong, and certainly as unconstitutional, as our 
orders m council ; for instance, when the Spaniards in 1589, the 
year after the destruction of their famous armada, were meditating 
a fresh descent upon England, the queen issued a proclamation, 
and sent monitory letters ‘to her allies and neutrals, forbidding 
them to ‘supply the enemy with grain and naval provisions, on 
penalty of forfeiting ships and goods. Notwithstanding this, the 
Hans towns fitted out sixty sail of vessels laden with corn and naval 
stores, ‘which passed,’ says Camden, ‘on the north of Scotland, 
by the Orcades, Hebrides and Great Western Ocean, on the back 
side of Ireland, a long and dangerous passage, to avoid being 
intercepted in the channel by the queen’s ships.’ “The queeu’s ships 
however did intercept them, not before a blockaded port, but on 
the high seas, and they were confivcated as good and lawful 
prize; yet the Englishmen of that day applauded the wisdom of 
the measures, and acknowledged the care and vigilance of the 
queen. 

The best answer to the charge of the impo/icy of the orders in 
council is to look at their practical effects on the commerce of the 
neutral, the enemy, and on our own. We need no better criterion 
of ‘the state of American commerce than the receipts of her trea- 
sury, because nine-tenths of her revenues are derivable from cus- 
tom-house duties. Now it appears from the maugural speech of 
Mr. Jefferson, delivered in 1805, that the receipts of the preceding 
year, ending September, 1804, amounted to 11} millions of dollars. 
in 1805 the revenues are represented ina flourishing state at — 

ions. 
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lions. In 1806 they rose to 15 millions. In 1807 to 16, and in 1808 
they were expected to mount up to 18 millions. We have not 
befaps wo Sn tas of 4 Sagone 000 ae nee ere 
two years Mr, ison in his message of 1809, prepares Congress 
for a diminution ; not from the pernicious effects of our orders in 
council, but from ‘ the suspension of exports, and the consequent 
decrease of importations,’ that is to say, from their own em 

their non-intercourse and non-importation laws. Yet in spite of 
the operations of these laws and the orders in council, the trade 
from England to the United States remained almost in the same 
state. ‘The amount of our exports to that country in 1807, before 
the operation of the orders in council, was £7,921,120. In 1810, 
three years after the operation of the orders, they amounted to 
£7,813,317. Mr. Madison, after much lamentation of the ruin- 
ous effects of the system adopted by the belligerents against the 
American trade, states the receipts of the year 1811 at 13§ millions, 
If the receipt of 13 millions in 1805 ‘ fulfilled the expectations’ of 
Mr. Jefferson, we see no pond for the querulous wailings of Mr. 
Madison im 1811, with half a million more. 

We need not go far out of our way to see what the effects have 
been of the orders in council on the enemy. We have the testi- 
mony of Buonaparte’s own ministers in the annual Exposé of the 
state of France, for the privations and distress which are felt by all 
classes of the community on account of the almost total extinction 
of foreign commerce. In 1808, when the orders in council were 
in full operation, the Minister of the Interior is obliged to notice 
* the almost absolute cessation of the maritime relations, and the 
many privations for the French merchants, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers.” We need not be told, indeed, that the French merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the agriculturist, are all reduced to the most 
ruimous and deplorable condition ; that the capital of the first is 
totally unemployed, his ships rotting in port, and his warehouses 
empty ; that the manufacturer has no vent for his goods, nor the 
farmer for his produce.—How is it possible to persist im asserting 
that the blockade of the continent has had no effect on the condi- 
tion of the enemy, when we hear that his custom-house revenues 
have fallen from 60 millions of livres in 1807, to 18 millions in 
1808, and still farther in 1809 to 11 millions, that is to say, to less 
than one fifth part of their amount before the orders in coyncil took 
effect 7—when we see thishater of all commerce, engines incalcu- 
lating how many myriagrams of this article, and killograms of that, 
will pacify the clamours of the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
labourer ? enacting penal statutes to force the cultivator of the soil 
to employ his land in endeavouring to raise certam products in a 

climate ungeuial to their growth? to plant beet instead of oom, 
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and cotton, and tobacco, and indigo, where nature never inteaded 
them to grow? 

The inference to be drawn from the statements advanced by 
the advocates of America, on this side the Atlantic, is nothing more 
nor Jess than eae 49 all the distresses of our manufacturing towns 
are entirely owing to the orders in council. The crease of the 
poor in Liverpoat: the decrease in the demand for the pottery ware 
of Staffordshire, the riots at Nottingham, are all to be ascribed to 
the orders in council. As we profess nothing more than plain mat- 
ter of fact dealing, we content ourselves with transcribing the re- 
turn to an order of the House of Commons of the 16th of May, 
1811, for the value of all imports into, and all exports from Great 
Britain, from 1805 to 1810 inclusive, ordered to be printed 18th 
February, 1812. 





Official value. Real value. 
bmports in 1805 £30,344,628 £53,582,146 
1806 28,835,907 50,621,707 
1807 28,854,658 53,500,990 
1808 99,629,353 55,718,698 
1809 33,772,409 59,851,352 
1810 41,136,135 74,538,061 
Exports - 1805 #£34,308,545 £51,109,131 
1806 36,527,184 53,028,881 
1807 34,566,572 50,482,661 


1808 34,554,267 49,969,746 
* 1809 50,286,900 . 66,017,712 
1810 45,869,860 62,702,409 
This ‘return, in our opinion, speaks sufficiently for itself. The 
diminution im 1807, and particularly m the exports, was im no de- 
gree whatever owing to the orders in council, whose operation had 
not then taken effect; but is sufficiently explained, as Lord Shef- 
field observes, by the hostile proceedings of the United States m 
consequence of the President's violent proclamation, interdieti 
— ships of war from their ports, and the distrust which su 
proceeding occasioned among our merchants here; to the 
of PTilsit, which concluded the disastrous campaign of the North; 
to the rupture with Denmark ; the Russian declaration of war; the 
declaration of Prussia ; the irruption of the French into Portugal— 
all of which occurred in the course of the year 1807—yet with 
alt these disasters, and the Berlin and Milan decrees to boot, m- 
terdictmg the introduction of British commerce and manufactures 
from the shores of the Adriatic to the White Sea, the dimmution in 
the real value of the exports scarcely exceeded £500,000. But we are 
told that the custom-house books are false and unworthy the least 
attention; that nobody i is interested in their being correct; mone re- 
‘sponsible 
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sponsible for any errors they may contain. Let us then turn to the 
umount of the customs actually received at the Treasury. ‘The 
gross amount of those receipts in the five consecutive years was as 
under, exclusive of the war taxes :— 


In the year 1806, - - - £9,456,255 
1807, ~ - - 9,573,060 
a se, am 9,214,131 
1809, - - - 10,532,989 
1810, - - - 10,773,869 


_ So that the calamitous year of 1507 occasioned in the receipts of 

the customs of 1808 a diminution only of £358,929, while in the 
two following years an increase of more than a million each year 
took place. 

We mean not to assert that the extraordinary increase of the 
value of imports and exports in the years 1809 and 1810 was 
owing to the orders in council; but we think that we shall be bore 
out ia assuming that the orders in council have at least had no ten- 
dency to rum our commerce or distress our manufacturers. That 
our manufacturers suffer distress is deeply to be lamented; but those 
who lead them to suppose that their distress arises from the orders in 
council grossly deceive them. So long as Buonaparte decrees that 
British produce and British manufactures, ‘ wheresoever found and 
to whomsoever belonging,’ shall be seized and confiscated, it would 
answer no good purpose to ourselves to revoke our Orders and re- 
move every restriction. ‘The orders in council might be right or 


wrong in point of belligerent policy ; they might be right or wrong — 


iw point of inter-national justice : but it is utterly absurd, it is mere 
verseness to contend that our passive acquiescence under the 
blockade decreed against our trade and manufactures would have 
been less injurious to them than even au imperfect, or otherwise 
questionable measure of retaliation. 
other evils attributed to the orders in council, is the mass 
of fraud, forgery, and perjury connected with the licence trade. On 
the subject of that trade we have had occasion, in a former num- 
ber, to deliver a free opinion: and we must here repeat the objec- 
tion we then stated to the filiation by which that trade is, repre- 
sented as the offspring of the orders in council, They have none- 
cessary connection with each other. The licence trade may exist, 
aud has existed, and does exist, wholly independent of those or- 
ders. The fraud and perjury with which it is accompanied existed 
im as great a degree or perhaps greater before the birth of these ca- 
lumniated orders, aud among the same class of mento which we be- 
lieve it is still principally coufined, then known by the name of ‘ neu- 
izing agents,’ or as an indignant American calls them, ‘ No- 
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. nation scoundrels.’ It is now principally carried on im the Baltic, 
where the orders have no operation.—Wherever it co-exists with 
the orders in council, it is not as a consequence of them; but m 
derogation to them. Tt complicates the process, obscures the 
principle, and brings into doubt the justice of the original orders: 
while it shares, in common with the other relaxations of those or- 
ders, and we think more justly than any of them, the fate of being 
thanklessly accepted by those for whose benefit it is professedly in- 
tended. If no relaxation had taken place in the orders in coun- 
cil of November, 1807, and no licences whatever had been granted, 
the effect of the naval power of Great Britain would have been 
felt by the enethy more severely, and might even have given a dif- 
ferent turn to the war. We cannot but regret that the experiment 
Was not tried upon the northern powers, by hermetically sealing the 

Baltic, and not suffering a single vessel of any description to pass 
or répass the Sleeve, which could effectually be done by a small 
squadron of frigates. A single season of such complete exclusion, 
would have brought Russia aud Sweden to sue for our alliance ; 
whereas, by the licence system, they have enjoyed all the advanta- 
ges of carrying on, without restriction and without risk, a trade 
which to us has been a trade of mere necessity, discouraging to 
the increase of British shipping and to the growth of British seamen. 
Had the orders m council been rigidly carried into execution, had 
the licence system never existed, and had America, instead of thwart- 
ing, seconded the views of Great Britain, we believe deed that 
‘ the evils of his own injustice’ would have been retorted on the 
enemy ; and that neutral commerce would long ere this have been 
restored to its ancient footing. 

_ 2. We now proceed to the right of search. Grotius, Puffendorff, 
Vattel, and others, on whose opinions the practice of all the foreign 
courts of Europe has been founded, condemn, as lawful prize, any 
neutral ship resisting search, on the ground that such resistance 
alone affords a presumption of her being employed in an unfair 
trade. If a neutral were permitted to supply ove of the belligerents 
with the means of carrying on the war, he would become to all in- 
tents. and purposes a party in that war, and could have no just 
ground of complaint if treated as an evemy by the other parity. But 
the fact of merchant vessels carrying articles contraband of war, 
can only be ascertained by visitiag them. The inconvenience arising 
to any vessel, so searched, is no more than a momentary detention 
on her voyage; it extends only to an inspection of ber papers, unless 
strong suspicious of fraud should appear. 

The right of search for seamen is precisely of the same.nature as 
that for goods contrabandof war. It is an instruction, as ancient 
as the mavy itself, to the commanders of his Majesty's ships, to 
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search foreign vessels for English seamen, and to compel their mas- 
ters to deliver them up, and to pay them their wages, Similar in- 
structions have at all times been given by the French to the com- 
manders of their ships of war. The practice is perfectly conform- 
able to the law of nations. Every sovereign has a right to the ser- 
vices of his subjects ; but if, on the breaking out of a war, these 
subjects avoid his service, by running on board neutral vessels, 
which perhaps may be employed im aiding the enemy, the right 
would be a dead letter if the power were denied of visiting neutral 
vessels, and taking them out wherever found. This right is, and 
always has been, thus exercised by Great Britain. Every com- 
mander of a ship of war is instructed, 

* When he meets with any foreign ship or vessel, to send a lieute- 
nant to inquire whether there may be on board of her any seamen who 
are subjects of his Majesty, and if there be, he is to demand them, 
provided it does not distress the ship; he is to demand their wages up 
to the day; but he is to do this without detaining the vessel longer 
than shall be necessary, or offering any violence to, or in any way ill- 
treating, the master or his crew.’ 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that, in the present day, mer- 
chant vessels only are intended by that struction. It is distinctly 
pointed out, not only by whom, but im what manner, the search is 
to be made. If it be done by any officer below the rank of a lieute- 
nant—if it be done in a violent and unbecoming manner—if the 
vessel searched be detained longer than necessary—or if, by the re- 
moval even of his hes oy subjects, she be distressed, the com- 
mander of the king’s ship is guilty of a breach of his imstructions, 
and becomes responsible for any ill consequences that may befal the 
neutral. The American government, of all others, has the least rea- 
son to complain of any tardiness, on the part of that of Great Bri- 
tain, to punish offenders in this way, or to render ample justice to 
the injured party. We need scarcely remind it of the immediate 
removal of Captain Bradley from the command of the Cambrian, 
for impressing, which be had a right to do, some English seamen 
from an English ship, but lymg within an American harbour, be- 
fore the President of the United States had time even to prefer a 
complaint—of the trial of Captain Whitby, by court-martial, for 
the murder of an American seaman, killed by an accidental shot from 
the Leander—or of the removal of Admiral Berkeley from his com- 
mand, upon his own statement of the affair of the Chesapeake, and 
before any complaint from America reached \. 

Before the disavowal of the re government had reached 
America, it might be possible for merican government to sup- 
pose that the act of Admiral Berkeley was wuthorised by his in- 
structions ; and consequently that it was intended by Great Britain 

to 
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to ‘set up a “new claim,’ or rather (properly speaking) to revive our 
old claim to search ships of war. t that disavowal was founded 
on the very ground that such a claim was notintended to be set up ; 
and was expressly recorded in a solemn proclamation issued by his 
Majesty within a few weeks after the affair of the Chesapeake was 
known in this country, containing instructions for the exercise of 
the ‘right of search, from which ships of war were specifically 
exempted. 

After so plain-and anxious an exposition of the principles main- 
tained by the British government on this subject, it might have been 
hoped, that the imputation of intending to act upon the ‘ new claim,” 
asit is called, would be silenced. But as not only the French, as 
might be expected, still maintain this assertion; it has also been 
argued upon here, by writers who are in the habit of finding most 
things wrong in the conduct of their own government, it may not 
be amiss to say a few words on the history of the claim in ques- 
tion; which, as we have aiready stated, so far from beimg a new 
claim now advanced, is a very old one, long since abandoned. In 
the instrnctiens given by the Earl of Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral of England, to Sir John Pennington, dated the 4th April, 
1640, is to be found the following arficle. 

* As you meet with any men of war, merchants, or other ships or 
vessels belonging tu any foreign prince or state, either at sea, or im any 
road or other place, where you or any of his Majesty's fleet shall hap- 
pen to come, you are to send to see whether there be any of his Ma- 
Jesty’s subjects on board them ; and if any-seamen, gunners, pilots, or 
mariners (either English, Scotch or Irish) shall be found on beard any 
of them, you are not only to cause such of his Majesty's subjects to be 
taken forth, committed, or disposed on board, or otherwise, in such 
sort, as they be forthcoming, and answer their conjempt of his Ma- 
jesty’s proc tion in that kind; but also friendly to admonish the 
captain, and other principal commanders and officers in such foreign 
ships and vessels, that they do not receive nor entertain on board any 
of their ships, no more of his Majesty's subjects, that his Majesty may 
have no cause to resent it at their hands, &c.’ 

This instruction, so far from being grounded on ‘ a new.claim,’ 
even at that time, had invariably been acted upon, not in two cases 
only, and no more, as the writers above alluded to assert, but in 
twenty others. We shall content ourselves with three :—The first 
is, that of Sir‘Thomas Allen, who, in 1667, took several British 
seamen from three French men of war in the Channel, commanded 
by Monsieur de la Roche. 

PR eae case is that of Captain Jenifer, of - Seototow, 

, im consequence of four lishmen on board the Dutch ad- 
miral’s ship, (which, with py three more men of war of that 
nation, were lying in the Downs,)-having written to pray that > 
. Be wou 
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would demand them, took them, on being refused, by force. This 
occurred in the year 167& 
In 1687, a Dutch man of war, coming into the Downs, was vi- 

sited by the English guard-ship, and Your Scotchmen and a boy 

taken out of her. ‘The Dutch ambassador to the court of London 

complained of this in a memorial, which he addressed to the secre- 

tary of state. The memorial was referred to Sir Richard Raines, 

then judge of the Admiralty Court, who ‘ argued the point’ in a 
very able manner.’ He defended the principle on the natural right 
which sovereigns have to the services of their subjects, and on 
the practice which had been followed im all ages. He contended 
that ‘ his Majesty having this right, must be allowed to have the li- 
berty of means effectual to this end, which means are, to compel 
his subjects to do their duty, otherwise the right is vain and so are 
the means, if they must be used only by words and proclamations.’ 
The memorial complained that this practice might be inconvenient 
to foreign ships in time of danger and stress of weather. — As if his 
Majesty,’ says the learned judge, ‘ should omit his own present 
right and interest, in regard of some future contingent inconvenien- 
ces, which may, by the wind and the weather, happen to some fo- 
reign ships, and should provide against their dangers, but not his 
own.’ The memorial goes on to allege that the practice would de- 
prive foreign ships of their men, and hinder merchant ships in their 
voyages, and men of war in their expeditions—‘-As if his Majesty,’ 
observes the judge, ‘ must be deprived of the use of his own sub- 
jects, for his own expeditions, that foreigners may make use of them 
in theirs ; —and he concludes, ‘ I do, with all humble submission, 
think, that a grant of what is prayed in the memorial would make 
the sovereign night of no effect, and at one blow destroy all the 
precedents and continued practices, by which hitherto it has been 
exercised and confirmed.’ 

The complaints of the Dutch of our unfriendly treatment of them, 
in visiting ships of war, in search of English seamen, had indeed 
induced King Charles I[.-to bring the matter under serious consi- 
deration. Ia 1677.it-was discussed at the Board of Admiralty, at 
which the king, as was not unusual in those days, presided in person. 
The standing instructions being read, and the first point, regarding 
the search of foreign ships of war for English subjects, and the 
demanding and taking them out, being submitted, it was resolyved— 
‘ It is our right, and to be continued.’ Yt appears, however, from 
the Pepysian Papers, ultimately to have been settled that, although 
the practice was too ancient, as well as justified by the king’s natu- 
ral rights, to make any variation in the instruction, with respect to 
the demanding them from foreigners, yet it was judged advisable to 
leave out the clause which compels the master to pay them. their 
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wages, as being unreasonable on many accounts; and though the 
article of examining foreigners was to continue in the public in- 
structions, yet Mr. Pepys was directed to draw out a private arti- 
cle, instructing our commanders to be discreet in the execution of 
it to foreign merchantmen ; and as to men of war, only to make use 
of such fair means as they could, without any force; to inform 
themselves of the number and names of his Majesty’s subjects on 
board them, and, if refused to deliver them up on a fair demand, 
to report the matter to the Admiralty, m order that the king may 
demand them together with satisfaction for their detention. (Pepys’ 
MS. Collection.) We are not aware that any instructions subse- 
quent to the reign of Charles LI. authorized the searching of men 
of war, nor do we know of a single ipstance of the kind having 
occurred since that of 1687, till the affair of the Chesapeake. 

The conduct of Admiral Berkeley in this business was, as we 
have stated, wholly disapproved by his government, and he was 
immediately removed from his command. ‘ For this unauthorized 
act of force, committed against an American ship of war, his Ma- 
jesty did not hesitate to offer immediate and spontanedus repara- 
tion.’ Inthe mean time Mr. Jefferson, instead of waiting the re- 
sult of his representations to the British government, issued a vio- 
tent proclamation, calculated to irritate the minds of the American 
people against the English ;—and interdicting the waters of Ame- 
rica to all British ships of war: an interdiction which was itself a 
measure of hostility, forasmuch as the ships of war of the French, 
the other belligerent, were at that time, in full enjoyment of the 
shelter and convenience of the American harbours. Even after the 
voluntary offer of reparation, twice repeated, to the utmost possi- 
ble extent of the injury, with the smgle proviso that this hostile pro- 
clamation of Mr. Jefferson should be recalled, it was not till a few 
months ago that the petulant and perverse humour of the American 
government would accept the reparation ; and not even then without 
an insulting and offensive observation from Mr. Robert Smith, 
who is charged by the President to say, that ‘ while he forbears to 
insist on any farther punishment of the offending officer, he is not 
the less sensible of the justice and utility of such an example, nor 
the less persuaded that it would best comport with what is due from 
his Britannic Majesty to his own honour.’ There is something so 
ludicrous in Mr. Madison’s instructing his secretary to convey les- 
sons of honour to his Britannic Majesty, that we feel anything but 
indignation at the intended insult. 

We are at a loss to discover what could have prevailed on Mr. 
Madison to insert in his message any notice of the affair of the Lille 
Belt, in the shape of a complamt, since his own officershave proved, 
by their evidence, that Commodore Rodgers was the aggressor.— 
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It is proved that Commodore Rodgers bore down on the Lille 
Belt ; it is proved that he endeavoured to place his ship in a po- 
sition for raking the Lille Belt; it is proved that Captain Bing- 
ham wore three times to avoid the President’s taking this advan- 
tage. Commodore Rodgers avows that he ‘ took a position to 
windward on the same tack, within short speaking distance,’ and 
that ‘ the chace appeared, from his manceuvres, anxious to pre- 
vent it.’ The aggression then is on the part of Commodore 
Rodgers. But which of the two fired thé first shot? If we con- 
sider the difference of force, we must set down Captain Bing- 
ham as a madman, before we can consent to allow the Lille Belt 
to have given the firstshot. The minutes of a court of inquiry, 
held at Halifax, prove the President to have fired first; the minutes 
of the American court-martial prove the Lille Belt to have fired first. 
Hence the quantity of proof is pretty nearly equal; as to the 
o-* of the evidence, we shall not make one single observation. 
ut there were two seamen on board the President at the time of 
the aggression, who have voluntarily made oath as follows. William 
Burkett, an Englishman, sworn at Deptford, deposes that the Pre- 
sident fired the frst gun by accident ; that he turned round to acquaint 
the lieutenant with this circumstance, but that, before he could do 
it, the whole broadside of the President was discharged ; and that 
immediately after, a general order was given to ‘ fire away as quick 
as possible.’ John Russell, an American, sworn at Bristol, deposes 
that he was on board the President at the time of the action ; that 
the first gun was fired by accident from the President : that the guns 
had locks, and were ail cocked ; that, after the action, he was in- 
formed by the men in the waist, that a man had been entangled 
with the lanyard of the locks, which occasioned the gun to go off. 
But we really do not think it worth an argument who fired first ; 
the true question is, who chaced? who took an hostile position? 
who placed the ships in that situation in which even the accidental 
firing of a gun, must inevitably produce decided warfare? who came 
down with his ship cleared for action,—the crew at their quarters, 
—guns double-shotted, matches lighted? The. neutral! He who 
had not an enemy on the seas, makes a display of all this ‘ 
and circumstance of war,’ and then complains of the hostility of 
those who had used all their endeavours to avoid his double-shotted 
neutrality. If to all these circumstances we add the important con- 
sideration that Captain Bingham was directed, by Admiral Sawyer’s 
instractions, ‘ to be particularly careful not to give any just cause 
of offence to the government or subjects of the United States of 
America ;’ and that Mr. Madison has thought fit to conceal the 
orders under which Commodore Rodgers chaced the Lille Belt, 
we think it is pretty clear, that the wisest policy of the American 
govern- 
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government would have been to have wrapped up the conduct of 
their Commodore in profound obscurity, and covered, with the 
veil of discretion, this uncalled for effusion of American valour. 

England has voluntarily and distinctly disclaimed the practice 
of searching ships of war, Not content with this concession, 
the United States:set up the pretension that ‘ free ships make 
free goods,’ and ‘ claim the right to use the ocean as the common 
atid acknowledged highway of nations.’ 

This claim, we presume, is put forward either to deny the ‘ right 
of search’ of merchant vessels, or to provoke a discussion of the 
English title to the dominion and sovereignty of the seas. It will 
not be our misfortune, we sincerely hope, to see the day when the 
former shall be abandoned. As to the latter, we are of opinion 
that the pretensions to this right, set up by Selden and others, 
went no farther than that right which conquest, and an uninter- 
rupted superiority of naval power, had achieved, and which had 
obtained the sanction of most of the nations of Europe. 

Great Britain never pretended to any legal and possessory right, 
to the exclusion of others. The first idea of sea dominion seems 
to have been taken from the ordination of the laws of Oleron, 
which were promulgated from that island by Richard I. on his 
return from the Holy Wars, obeyed by all seafaring people in the 
western parts of the world, and made the common standard of 
right and wrong in the maritime law of nations. It must, however, 
be observed that Richard was Duke of Aquitain and Normandy, 
and, in right of the latter, lord on both sides the English Channel ; 
for which reason a code of laws was necessary to regulate the 
intercourse between his English and French subjects and those of 
his allies, and for the more speedy and impartial determination of 
all controversies which might plete arise. ‘The laws of 
Oleron are but, in fact, a transcript of the old Rhodian laws to 
which all the surrounding nations conformed ; and the adoption of- 
them in England infers no more a sea dominion, than it conferred 
on the Romans the sovereignty of the Mediterranean, for conform- 
ing-themselves, in their maritime affairs, to the laws of the little 
republic of Rhodes. ‘The ordinance at Hastings, made by King 
John in the second year of his reign, ordered all ships laden or 
empty, ‘ to strike their sails at the command of the King’s gover- 
nor or admiral, or his lieutenant.’ King John, being in possession 
of Normandy, was lord of both shores; and it has never been dis- 
puted that he is lord of the intermediate river who is lord of both 
banks. ‘This, therefore, was nothing more than a mere municipal 
regulation for merchant vessels, and implied nothing whatever of 
sovereignty, — 

The right of the flag was demanded from all nations in the 
British seas, from a very early period of our naval history. 

B4 Philip 
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Philip IT. of Spain was shot at by the Lord Admiral of Eng- 


land, for saree flag in the narrow seas, when he came over 
to marry Queen Mary. 

‘ Sir William Monson says, that, in 1605, he met with a Dutch 
admiral in Dover roads, and made him not only strike his flag, but 
keep it in all the while he was in company. 

In the Earl of Northumberland’s first voyage to sea, the Happy 
Return, meeting the Spanish fleet, consisting of 26 sail, between 
Calais and Dunkirk, made them strike on their own coasts. 

In 1647, a fleet of Swedish men of war, and ten merchant- 
men, bound for Constantinople, refusing to strike to some of our 
men of war off the Isle of Wight, an engagement ensued, and they 
were all brought into the Downs, but soon‘released. 

In 1672, the Count D’Etrées, vice-admiral of France, joining 
the Duke of York, with a squadron of $4 men of war, saluted 
him with 13 guns, and struck his flag. 

In 1663, Sir R. Holmes, going a the Swin, in the Charles, 
met the King of Denmark’s brother coming into the river with 
his flag flying, and suffered him to go by without striking, for which 
he was sent to the Tower. 

In 1675, Captain Joseph Harris, commander of the Quaker 
ketch, having struck his topsail to a Spanish man of war, in the 
bay of Biscay, was tried at a court-martial, and sentenced to be 
shot to death; and he was accordingly brought upon deck, and 
men stood ready with their muskets to shoot him ; but was par- 
doned, under the great seal, in consideration of his former good 
services, aud kuown proofs of courage. 

King Charles II. in his declaration of war against the Dutch in 
1671, observes, ‘ The right of the flag is so ancient, that it was 
one of \the first prerogatives of our royal predecessors, and ought 
to be the last from which this kingdom should ever depart, &c.— 
Unggateful insolence! that they should contend with us aboat the 
dominion of those seas, who, even iv the reign of our royal father, 
thought it an obligation to be permitted to fish in them!’ And 
King William’s declaration of war against France, in 1689, has 
these words: ‘ The right of the flag, inherent in the crown of 
England, has been disputed by his (Louis’s) orders, in violation of 
our sovereignty in the narrow seas, which, in all ages, has been 
asserted by our predecessors, and which we are resolved to main- 
tain for the hovour of our crown, and of the English nation,’ 

In the general printed instructions to the commanders of ships 
of war, issued by order in council of 1734, and continued down to 

1806, the article runs thus ; 

‘ When any of his Majesty's ships shall meet with any ship or ships 
belonging to any foreign prince or state, within his Majesty's seas, iwhies 
exten 
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extend to Cape Finisterre,) it is expected that the said foreign ships do 
strike their topsail and take in their flag, in acknowledgment of his 
Majesty’s sovereignty in those seas; and ifany shall refuse, or offer to 
resist, it is enjoined to all flag officers and commanders to use their 
utmost endeavours to compel them thereto, and not suffer any disho- 
nour to be done to his Majesty.” 

But the right of the flag, as well as that of searching ships of 
war, has been abandoned. When the glorious victory of Trafal- 
gar had swept every hostile fleet from the ocean, the vew general 
printed instructions, issued immediately after that battle, dropt the 
article respecting the flag altogether. How far this concession of 
a right so highly prised by our ancestors, was wise or politic, we 
will not trust our feelings to argue. But it is, at least, a refutation 
of the charge so frequently brought against us of being ‘ the tyrants 
of the sea.’ Possibly, indeed, it is not our injustice, but our too 
great concession and moderation which has produced or encouraged 
these captious complaints. Had England maintained the state of 
her naval throne, America would never have dared to refuse obey- 
sance and reverence to her power. 

The modern Charlemagne, however, talks of ‘ restoring the 
liberty of the seas.’ A specimen of what that liberty would be, 
were the French flag triumphant, ihe Americans have already had 
in the destruction of their merchant vessels by French incendiaries. 
Let Mr. Jefferson himself furnish the description. Speaking of 
French armed vessels, (but concealing the name,) some with, some 
without, and others with illegal, commissions, ‘ they have cap- 
tured,’ says he, ‘ at the very entrance of our harbours, as well as 
upon the high seas, not only the vessels of our friends, coming to 
trade with us, but our own also: they have carried them off under 
pretence of legal adjudication; but not daring to approach a 
court of justice, they have plundered and sunk them by the way, 
in obscure places, where no evidence could arise against them, 
maltreated the crews, aud abandoned them in boats in the open sea, 
or on desert shores, without food or covering.* Yet it is by 
these people that America expects her ‘ maritime rights’ to be re- 
spected; these are the apostles of the liberty of the seas. 

8. The impressment of American seamen furnishes ai inexhaus- 
tible topic of appeal to the passions of the multitude. In the last 
message, Mr. Madison adverts to it only in a general way among 
those other wrongs ‘ of which America has to complain;’ but the 
committee make ample amenils for the Presideut’s silence. 

‘ While we are laying before you the just complaints of our mer- 
chants against the plunder of their ships and cargoes, (by the French, 
let it be observed, though designed as a charge against England,) we 





* Jeflerson’s message to Covgress, in December, 1805, 4 a 
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cannot refrain from presenting to the justice and humanity of our own 
country, the unhappy case of our impressed seamen. Although the 

of these victims of barbarity for the loss of (what should be 
ae to the Americans than life) their liberty ; although the cries of 
their wives and children, in the privation of protectors and parents, 
_ have of late been drowned in the louder clamours at the loss of property, 
yet is the practice of forcing our mariners into the British navy, in 
violation of the rights of our flag, carried on with unabated rigour and 
severity.’ 

Bold and often repeated clamours, however groundless, seldom 
fail in making their impression ; and as this is a subject that must 
ever bea source of irritation, we have taken some pains to ascertain 
the true state of the case, from which we think it will appear 
that the Americans are not the aggrieved party. 

We presume it will not be denied that the king has a right to the 
services of every British seaman; that all British-born subjects 
owe him allegiance, which they cannot shake off, but which fol- 
lows them wherever they go; and that no rights of citizenship 
conferred on them by a foreign sovereign can exempt them from 
the duties which they owe to their own. Those duties they are 
called upon to ” smc by the king’s proclamation, during war. 
The officers of the navy are directed, by their instructions, to search 
for such British seamen in foreign merchant vessels, and to take 
them out whenever found. By the same instructions his Majesty’s 
officers are forbidden to impress foreigners, who are in fact pro- 
tected by act of parliament; as well as by the law of nations. 
There is no difficulty whatever in discriminating British seamen 
from all foreigners, except Americans. ‘The American tonnage 
has more than doubled itself within the last ten years. This vast 
increase of tonnage not only affords employment for British mer- 
chant seamen, but encourages desertion from the British navy. 
In such a state of things, it would be madness to forego the ale 
means of reclaiming to the service of the sovereign the multitude 
of British seamen, whom not any unnatural preference for a fo- 
reign service over that of their own country, but accidental circum- 
stances, the love of novelty and change, and temptations held out 
to them of superior advantages (held out, but never fulfilled) have 
seduced into the American mercantile navy. 

Where similarity of language and external appearance produce 
so great a difficulty in discrimination, it would be idle to pretend 
that no mistake is ever committed; but a very slight consideration 
is sufficient to shew that for one wrongful assertion of the claim, 
there are and must be a thousand cases in which our just claims 
are eluded. 

An act of Congress, entitled ‘ An Act for the Relief and Protec- 
tion of American Seamen,’ passed no doubt for the purposes which 
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it professes, requires that every vessel leaving the several ports of 
the United States, should be furnished with a ‘ certified list’ of the 
crew, to be granted by the collectors of the customs, on the oatlis 
of the masters of the respective vessels to whom it 1s given; de- 
scribing the persons, place of birth, and residence of the individuals 
composing the crew. It is fair to presume that a seaman found 
on beard an American vessel, and not entered on the ‘ certified list’ 
is not an American citizen. In such a case, therefore, it is usual 
for our officers to reclaim him. But his name being on the list is 
no proof whatever that he is an American: the master only swears 
* to the best of his knowledge,’ or ‘as far as he has been able to 
discover,’ that A. B. is a citizen of the United States; and where 
it is his interést not to know or not to discover, it cannot be 
supposed he will take much pains to undeceive himself. But 
the ‘ act of Congress’ farther provides, ‘ that the collector of 
every district Sl bons a book or books, in which, at the request 
of any seaman, being a citizen of the United States of America, and 
producing proof of his citizenship, authenticated in the manner 
hereinafter directed, he shall enter the name of such seaman and 
shall deliver to him a certificate, &c. But by some strange omis- 
sion, the ‘ manner hereinafter directed’ is not directed or described 
at all, nor is there any farther mention made about proof. The 
consequence of which is, that those ‘ collectors certificates’ are 
profusely issued without any proof at all. 

Two examples, out of two thousand that we could give, will be 
sufficient to shew with what ease these ‘ certificates’ are fraudu- 
lently obtained. The first is that of an English seaman who had 
protected himself ten years from the impress by a ‘ collector’s cer- 
tificate’ obtained in the following manner. _ 

‘ Henry Donaldson maketh oath and saith, that he procured a pro- 
tection of Joshua Sands, collector of New York, on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1800, then assuming the name of Henry Kent, which he ob- 
tained on the affidavit of a woman who swore for several other English- 
men on the same day ; that an objection was made at Lhe time by some 
person in the custom-house to the validity of this woman’s oath, 
having sworn to so many in so short a time ; but that the collector said, 
as the woman had sworn to them, he must sign them.” He says the 
woman was charged with having sworn to some hundreds in a short 
time. Sworn at Liverpool, 17th of May, 1810, before me, 

(Signed) Thomas Golightiy, Mayor.’ 

Another man, impressed at Liverpool at the same time, carried 
about with him a ‘ certificate’ of birth, &c. signed by Mr. Graaf, 
deputy collector of Philadelphia, which he obtained by giving ap 
old man four dollars for swearing ‘that he knew his father and 
mother, &c.’ the man had neither father nor mother, as described 
in the affidavit, and had never been in America before. 
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But the evil extends still farther. It is not even necessary to go 
to America to procure these ‘ certificates;’ they are to be pur- 
chased- at most of the sea ports of the United Kingdom. The 
crews of American vessels are not only entered on the ‘ certified 
list,’ but are- also furnished with these individual protections ; fre- 
quently m dupiicate, and even triplicate ; they are offered for sale 
to British seamen; the age and description are altered and trased 
to suit those of the purchaser; a ceremony however, which is not 
always observed, as it is by no means uncommon for a man with 
‘blue eyes and sandy hair, to carry about with him a ‘ collector's 
certificate’ describmg a mulatto. 

If to the vast number of protections thus issued from the 
American custom-houses, with so little caution and without any 
proot, be added the numerous forgeries of this kind of document, 
and the protections that are granted by the American consuls and 
vice-consuls, and notaries public, it is not surprizing that English 
seamen, m the disguise of Americans, should be met with in almost 
every English vessel that navigates the ocean. 

We have partly the means of ascertaining the extent of the injury 
sustained by Great Britam from the profuse supply of documents 
we have been describing. We have seen a ‘ collector's certificate’ 
of Philadelphia bearing a number above 20,000, and one of New 
York exceeding 12,000, of Boston above 8,000., We should 
underrate the other ports collectively at 40,000 more ; and taking 
into the account the forged certificates, the duplicates and tripli- 
cates, the certifieates of consuls and notaries, we are certainly ibis 
bounds im estimating the outstanding number of ‘ protected’ Ame- 
rican seamen at 100,000. What proportion of these may be real 
American native seamen, or born of American settlers, it would 
be difficult to determine. 'The whole tonnage of Great Britain in 
the merchant and transport service employs about 120,000 men. 
‘To allow to America one-third of this number would probably be 
allowing her too much ; but to keep within bounds, we will admit 
it to be one-half : there would still remain 40,000 British seamen 
navigating merchant ships of our own and neutrals, under cover of 
American protections. 

It appears from a correspondence that took place between Mr. 
Monroe and the Secretary of State in 1804, that about one-fourth 
part of those seamen, whose discharge from the British navy had 
been applied for by the consul at various times, had produced 
satisfactory proofs of American citizenship; the remaining three- 
fourths were really British seamen. ‘Taking the number of nomi- 
nal-Americans serving in the navy at 4,000, which we understand 
is beyond the calculation, we cannot on these data reckon the num- 
ber of Americans serving in the British navy at more than —_. 

If 
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If this statement be correct we are injured in a forty-fold_ propor- 
tion to America, by the effect of the ‘ Act of Congress tor the 
relief and protection of American seamen.’ It would be little 
short of madness then, we repeat, and an act of political suicide, 
to give up our right of search for British seamen, and to admit the 
American flag to protect all those sailing under it. We have 
heard indeed that it has been more than once suggested, by the 
American government, that some compromise or modification of 
the exercise of this right might be devised, which should equally 
with the actual search itself, secure the object of retaiming to Great 
Britain the services of all her seamen. If the American govern- 
ment has any such arrangement to propose, there will of course be 
no iudisposition on the part of this country to examine it. But we 
cannot forbear to express our extreme apprelension that the sub- 
stitution of any other less simple mode ot enforcing this undoubted 
right would be found to multiply the opportupities of evading it. 
We protest against any scheme of paper security, any accumulation 
of certificates and of oaths, of which we have bat too much already. 
And seeing no other that has been, or (as far as we know) can be 
devised,—we content ourselves with observing on this proposal of 
the American government, that it clearly, unequivocally, and ina 
mauner ‘more satisfactory than a direct ‘and naked acquiescence, 
admits the legality of the right, and the necessity of the practice 
for which it offers a substitution. Against this right, therefore, 
surely America will not go to war. 

What then can be her motive for assuming her present hostile 
attitude towards Great Britain? It cannot be the wantonness of 
wealth, since their Secretary of the Treasury tells them that the 
state of their finances is not even equal to the peace establishment. 
Mr. Jefferson, in a message to Congress in 1805, observed ;— 
* It may be the pleasure and pride of an American to ask, what 
farmer, what mechanic, what labourer, ever sees a tax-gatherer of 
the United States?’ We leave to Mr. Gallatin the pleasure and 
pride of answering the ‘ American's’ question. 

Can it be the love of conquest? This is a very natural object 
for a great military power : but for a power whose army is yet a 

ject on paper, it seems.prima facie not a very intelligible one. 

e learn, however, from the gentleman who brought up the report 

of their Committee, that they will take Canada. What proportion 

of the 25,000 men which they are to raise, they will be able to beng 
against Quebec, after having conqugred 500 miles of territory, aud 

Montreal, and all the intermediate forts, after all the ca- 

sualties of so long a march, of partial skirmishes, and regular sieges, 

we do not venture to calculate ; nor eveu to hint at‘ the opposite 

supposition, that the invading force, if it should ever reach the oo 
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pital of Canada, might possibly arrive there as captives rather than 
as conquerors. 

As to the capture of the British West India colonies, it may be 
just sufficient to observe that the warlike navy of America, as enu- 
merated in their official reports, does not appear to be quite com- 
petent to such an achievement. 

The confiscation of the debts due’ from American citizens to 
British subjects (the third great belligerent measure of America) 
is unquestionably more within their power. But of this, it must 
be remembered that it is equally within their power in peace as 
well as in war; and for aught that we see, or have heard, or read 
of the practice of civilised nations, would be equally justifiable: 
The hint, however, has, we think, been improvidently thrown out 
by America; for, anticipating as we do with no less anxiety than 
any of our fellow subjects, the renewal of commercial intercourse 
with the United States, we are not without our apprehensions that 
the very circumstance of such a measure as this confiscation of in- 
dividual debts, having been in contemplation, may operate here as 
a warning against the extravagant length of credit which our mer- 
chants have been in the habit of giving to their American corre- 
spondents. 

Considering the war on the part of America, as a war for com- 
merce, we are not aware what advantages she designs to herself 
from it. Her trade, it is true, may be cramped by the present 
state of the European world: but her exports still amount, as we 
learn from Mr. Gallatin, to more than forty-five millions of dol- 
lars ; and of these exports more than five-sixths are carried to Great 
Britain and her allies. 

The followmg is the statement made by Mr. Gallatin, of their 
* goods, wares and merchandize of domestic growth, and manu- 
factures exported in the year ending September, 1811,” 


Dollars. 
To Great Britain - = 20,308,211 
Spain and Portugal - - 18,266,466 
Baltic - - - - = = 3,055,833 
France and Italy - - - 1,194,275 
Other countries - - - 2,460,258 
Dollars. 45,294,043 


But a calculation of the balance of injuries, which the bellige- 
rent parties would wey bee can furnish but a miserable 
motive for going to war. How much more rational and politic 


and just is it to appreciate duly the vast advantages of remaining at 
ep War must inevitably injure both England and America. 
only power that would be fitted by such a rupture, is at 
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work to stimulate America to provoke hostilities with 

We trust, however, that England will still bear with the froward . 
humour of America. Her character will not suffer by her for- 
bearance. We.deprecate a war with America on every conside- 
ration; we could even wish that some sacrifices should be made on 
our part to remain at peace with her; but we would not be bullied 
into the smallest particle of concession. If America does net ex- 
pect (as surely she cannot) that by placing herself in ‘ a warlike ar- 
mour and attitude,’ she can frighten England out of ber maritime 
rights ; does she hope that an alli liance with Buonaparte will remove 
all restrictions on her commerce ? Does she not know that Buona- 
parte hates commerce and all its concerns? Has she forgotten the 
answer he made to a deputation of the merchants of Hamburgh on 
their humble representation that ‘ his measures would involve ‘them 
ia universal bankruptcy, and banish commerce from the continent ? 
‘So much the better,’ exclaimed the tyrant, ‘so much the better ; 
the bankruptcies in England will be more numerous, and you will 
be less able to trade with her. England must be humbled, though 
the fourth century should be revived, commerce extinguished, and 
no other interchange of commodities than by barter.’ 

Here we have a complete exposition of the doctrines and the 
views of this implacable foe to all free governments. His frequent 
allusions to the ‘dark ages of the fourth century,’ and the ‘return 
to barbarism,’ are not so much the augry effusions of the moment 
as the settled purpose of his soul ; they are ‘ the scope of all his ac- 
tions, the tenour of all his discourses.’ All his regulations and re- 
strictions are directed to the annihilation of commerce, and to the 
prevention of intercourse between different nations, as the most ef- 
fectual means of extinguishing liberty among mankind. But above 
all the commerce of England is hateful to him, because, as the sen- 
sible author of * War in Disguise’ has observed, ‘ while it is light at 
Dover, it cannot be wholly dark at Calais.’ Destruction and de- 
solation are his attributes. War, eternal war, is his motto, till the 
last spark of European liberty has been extinguished, and the last 
vestige of a free government obliterated by the tread of a colossal 
despotism. 

Next to England, America is his bane and his terror. The peo- 
ple of this country being derived from the same stock, speaking 
the same language, breathing the same spirit of liberty, have qualities 
quite sufficient to rivet his hatred. ‘The American gentleman, who 
has so ably written ‘on the genius and dispositions of the French 
government, ’ and who, from his situation in Paris, had every oppor- 
tunity of hearing what the public opinions were, declares that every 
person, whether in or out of office, who bad any intimate con- 
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nexion with the government, spoke the same language of contempt 
andynenace on the subject of the United States. 

‘The Americans were a nation of fraudulent. shop-keepers; British 
in prejudices and predilections, and equally objects of aversion to the 
Emperor, who had taken a fixed determination to bring them to reason 
in due time.’ ‘ The British, he continues, ‘ he hates, and dréads, and 
respects. The Americans he detests and despises. He detests them 
as the progeny of the British; asthe citizens of a free government. He 
despises them as a body of traders; according to his views, without nha- 
tional fame or national chatacter; without military strength, or military 
virtues.’ 

To what then are we to ascribe the partiality of America to- 
wards France? There is no natural ore ane between them, no 
community of sentiment, no mutual relation of benefit. If partia- 
lity towards France be denied, whence then, we would ask, pro- 
ceeds the angry and blustering tone against England? The ‘ view’ 
taken by the writer of the ‘ State of Parties,” ascribes the conduct 
of America, not to-our blockades, our orders in council, the search- 
ing of their ships, or impressing their seamen, but to internal causes 
entirely arising out of the peculiar structure of the American go- 
vernment. 

It is well known that America has long been divided into two 
parties ; the federal, and the anti-fedral. ‘The former comprizes a 
majority of the men of fortune, talent, and education: of this 
party were Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and many others, by 
whom the federal government was established, and conducted for 
twelve years, in the course of which America made a most rapid 
progress in prosperity and reputation. The anti-federal or French 
party, a turbulent democratical faction from the beginning, is said 
to be composed of adventurers from all countries, men of despe- 
rate fortunes and ruined characters, leaders of the rabble with whom 
they familiarly mix, whose manners and dress they affect to imitate, 
and whose services they command whenever they find it necessary 
to raise a clamour or collect a mob. The superior vigour and ac- 
tivity of this faction, in 1800, raised Mr. Jefferson to the presidency. 
This gentleman is described as being, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, a modern philosopher; a eal of Rousseau ; a réasoner on 
universal liberty, and universal philanthropy, whom all the horrors 
of the French revolution, and the total anuihilation of liberty by 
the military despotism which it engendered, were “insufficient to 
drive from his preconceived idea, that virtue could exist only in de- 
mocracy. Fugitives from all parts of the world were received 
with open arms by this patron of cosmopolites. French regicides, 
Irish rebels, and malefactors of every kind, who had fled from the 
offended laws of their country ;—-‘ deodands of the gallows,’ (as they 
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are significantly called by an American author,) ‘ who had left their 
ears on the whipping posts of Europe’-—found an asylum in Ame- 
rica. Whole ls of this description flocked to the President’s 
standard; many of them were admitted to his confidence; some 
were employed in the inferior departments of government; some 
were thrust into Congress ; and to others was entrusted the conduct 
of the press, that great instrument of factions in America. A de- 
mocratical journal is published in every little town; in some of the 
larger, eight or ten, ali teeming with abuse of England, and of the 
federal party, who are reproached for a supposed attachment to the 
land of their forefathers. Mr. Madison, it is said, imbibed the 
principles, and follows up the views of his master. His policy 
1s represented as fluctuating with every batch of news that is wafted 
from Europe across the Atlantic ; and as vibrating to the feelings 
and the sentiments of a set of adventurers in the seaport towns, mien 
without character and without a country; as appealing to the opi- 
nion of the mob, and the nbending to that opinion.—In one word, 
America is said to be, at this moment, as much swayed by the cla- 
morous rabble and the democratic clubs of the seaport towns, as 
ne Directory of France was in the very worst periods of the Revo- 
ution. 

If this be a true description of the present state of parties and 
of the government in America, we can easily account for the loud- 
ness of the war-cry which is now raised there. We trust, haw- 
ever, that there is equal truth in the assurance, which we have 
received from good authority, that the respectable part of the United 
States desire nothing more anxiously than the preservation of peace 
with England; and although the large majorities in Congress on the 
resolutions for war measures, may seem to disprove this state- 
ment, and although we confess ourselves by no means satisfied with 
the manner in which these majorities are accounted for by some per- 
sous who profess to be in the secret of American politics, and who 
tell us of a settled plan of the federal party to urge on the democrats 
to the brink of a war, as the surest means of getting the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and rescumg the country from destruc- 
tion; a conduct in our opinion of daugerous and doubtful policy ; 
we trust nevertheless, that better counsels will yet ultimately actuate 
America—she will open her eyes to her true interests, she will. 
see her own prosperity in the prosperity of Great Britain; and iu 
those maritime rights, against which she joins with France, at this 
moment, in clamouring so loudly, she will see, not merely the safe- 
guards of British power, but the surest protection of American 
independence. 

. They that will ‘needs bear all the world before them by their 
mare liberum, may soon come to have nec terram, nec solum, nec 
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jcam liberam,’—was the postscript to a pamphlet written 

on the breaking out of the Dutch war in 1672. Let America pon- 

der it; and consider how long her territory, her soil, and ber form 

of government would be free, if the freedom of the seas were esta- 

i in the sense in which France calls for it, by the destruc- 
tion of the British navy. 
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Ant. IL.—The Life of the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, D. D.. 
late Bishop of London. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, A.M. 
F.R.S. Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and one of 
the Chaplains in Ordinary to his Majesty. Second edition. 
London, Cadell and Davies, 1811. Prefixed to an Edition of 
Porteus’s Works. 

The Life of Dr. Beilby Porteus, late Lord Bishop of London ; 
with Anecdotes of those with whom he lived, and Memoirs of 
many living and deceased Characters. By a Lay-Member of 
Merton » Oxford. London, J. Davies, Essex-street. 

. 1810. 


ISHOP Porteus was sufficiently ‘ great in his generation,’ and 
sufficiently distinguished by his talents and virtues, to make 
it desirable that the attention of the public should be fixed upon 
him by some authentic and judicfous detail of his life and cha- 
racter. We have two biographical sketches of him before us. 
One of them, ‘ by a lay-member of Merton College, Oxford,’ (of 
what class above the porter, does not appear,) is an ill-written, in- 
accurate, and meagre performance. The author tells us, that his 
object was to do justice to the memory of a deserving character, 
and to hold up the example of his virtues for the benefit of so- 
ciety. We have only to express a wish, that he had well con- 
sidered his competence to the task. Had this been the case, the 
public would not have been informed, that Bishop Porteus was 
born in America, though he was really born in England,—that he 
made no advances in mathematical study at Cambridge, though he 
took the degree of tenth wrangler—that he obtained the 
eellor’s prize for a classical essay, which prize never existed—that 
* his person was tall and commanding,’ (p. 252,) whereas he was 
a thin slender figure under the middle size, &c. Nor would they 
have had before them, under the title of a life of Bishop Porteus, 
a strange medley of various matters, dissertations on Yorkshire 
schools, on academical education, &c. mixed up with desultory 
ill-digested observations and opinions—together with endless me- 
moirs of Bishop Horsley, Lord Thurlow, and others, inserted for 
no other apparent reason than that they were his a 
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Mr. Hodgson, the other biographer, comes forward with far 
better pretensions and qualifications. As he was personally con- - 
nected with the bishop, he had greater advantages in ascertaining 
facts and circumstances of a domestic nature; he has also been 
enabled to produce his opinions on several occasions, by havi 
the use of his private papers ; and, by mtimate acquaintance wi 
him in his familiar circle, toe delineate with truth and accuracy 
the nicer traits of his character. The doubt in the public mind 
will always be, whether the person possessing these advantages 
will be disposed to make that fair and honest use of them 
which justice requires; and whether, in fact, he will not produce 
rather a panegyric on the deceased, than a faithful picture of 
his life and manners. In the present case, Mr. Hodgson, if he has 
written with the partial hand of an admirer and a friend, appears to 
have given the outline of what he relates with scrupulous endea- 
vours at accuracy, and has enabled the public, even should they 
not adopt his opinions, to forma correct judgment for themselves. 
His style of composition is respectable ; that is, he has put toge- 
ther his materials and related his facts in unaffected and _perspi- 
cuous language. Now and then, indeed, we regret to find him 
stopping his narrative for the purpose of introducing observations 
of his own, which, being at least irrelevant, it would have been 
better to omit. He has proceeded, however, with a very praise- 
worthy caution and exercise of discretion in his use of the bishop's 
papers. ‘The extracts, indeed, which he has given, are all so 
extremely interesting, and display for the most part the character 
of their author in so favourable a point of view, that the public 
will rather be of opinion that too little has been brought forward 
than too much. In such matters, however, it is impossible for any 
one to judge, except the person under whose immediate inspection 
the papers come. 

Beilby Porteus, one of the youngest of a family of nineteen 
children, was born at York, in 1731. His parents, of - 
lish extraction, were natives of North America. His father is 
mentioned as a person who possessed an independent fortune while 
he resided there; but, having removed with his family to - 
land for the advantage of giving a better education to his chil- 
dren, and thus placed himself at a distance from his sources 
of income, he suffered a very considerable diminution in the means 
of supporting his family expenditure. Beilby Porteus had no 
other advantage of education in early life than that which was af- 
forded by a common north-country grammar school. At the usual 
age he removed to Cambridge, where he recommended himself by 
his studiousness and regularity, and gave no unpromising proof of 
talents and industry. ‘The year after he took his bachelor’s degree 
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he was elected fellow of the college to which he belonged. He 
supplied the deficiency of his income at this time by undertaking 
the care of some private pupils; and, as he became more known, 
he acquired an increasing character for respectability of con- 
duet, and literary talents. His only publications during the aca- 
demical part of his life, seem to have been his poem on Death, 
which had obtained the Seatonian prize, and a sermon hed 
before the university, on the character of King David. poem 
is one amongst the very few written for the Seatonian prize, which 
have not sunk into oblivion soon after their appearance. It did 
not procure for him the title of ‘ one of the first poets of the age,’ 
as the lay-member of Merton College gravely tells us, (p. 16,) but 
it deserved to obtain for him some reputation for poetical talent, 
It is written in all parts with feeling, and in many. with taste: 
the plan of it is well conceived; the descriptions are strong, 
glowing, and spirited; the language now and then borders on 
the harsh and uncouth, and the rhythm is at times not quite har- 
monious. Few poems so good ever proceeded from any person 
who has remained without celebrity for poetical merit. e ser- 
mon on King David was occasioned by a licentious pamphlet 
called ‘ The History of the Man after God’s own Heart,’ which 
had made a dangerous impression on the public mind, by a most 
false representation of David's character, and of the reasons for 
which he was approved by God. This sermon, drawn up with 
great care, ability, and judgment, completely refuted the misre- 
presentations which had been sent abroad. It was very favourably 
received, and appears to have contributed much towards the foun- 
dation of his future fortunes, for it introduced him to the notice 
of Archbishop Secker, who appointed him one of his domestic 
chaplains. , 

Here then, in 1762, commenced a new era in his life. At Lam- 
beth, he had the advantage of pursuing his studies with the as- 
sistance of a good library. Archbishop Secker proved a kind 
friend and a liberal benefactor : he gave him some preferment after he 
had resided with him two years, by which he was enabled to marry; 
and shortly after he added the rectory of Lambeth. At this time 
he took his doctor's degree at Cambridge, and preached a sermon 
before the University, which was afterwards sent to the press. A 


circumstance resulted from the publication of this sermon, . 


The preacher had lamented the want of sufficient attention to theology 
amongst the different academical studies. ‘These observations hap- 

to catch the attention of a gentleman in Norfolk, Mr. Norris, 
who was induced to form and endow a permanent professorship for 
the purpose of giving theological lectures to the students, and also 
to institute os ached promis for the best essay on some theolo~ 


rical subject. 
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Archbishop Secker died in 1768. Dr. Porteus, actuated by 
grateful remembrance of a person who had proved to him the 
kindest and the best of friends, and in discharge of a trust reposed 
in him by will, revised and edited his sermons, lectures, and other 
writings. To these he prefixed a review of the Archbishop’s life 
and character, written with elegance and judgment. If he em- 
ployed the language of panegyric, it was the panegyric in which the 
partiality of grateful friendship might well be indulged, and which 
the opinion of an admiring public acknowledged to be not much 
overcharged. one or two subsequent occasions, he stepped 
zealously forward to defend the memory of his respected patron. 

After the death of : Archbishop Secker, Dr. Porteus divided his 
residence between Lambeth and another living which he held in 
Kent, and performed with exemplary diligence the duties of a 

ish priest. He was promoted in 1776 to the bishopric of 
ter. This preferment, Mr. Hodgson tells us, was perfectly 
unsolicited, and wholly unexpected, till a short time before it took 
place. ‘The lay-member of Merton College’ informs us that his 
promotion was owing to the Queen, who obtained much popularity 
by contributing to elevate so deserving a character. Having per- 
formed the duties of diocesan of Chester for eleven years, he 
was promoted in 1787 to the bishopric of London. He is said 
to have left his former diocese with reluctance, having attached 
himself to it by much intercourse of civility amongst the clergy 
and other inhabitants, and projected several plans of improve- 
ment which he was unwilling to break off. His appointment 
to the diocese of London is referred by the member of Merton 
College to the same illustrious patronage which had befriended 
him before. It appears, by Mr. Hodgson’s account however, 
to have been owing to the express recommendation of Mr. Pitt, 
who considered him to possess the best qualifications for the situa- 
tion. Subjoined to a copy of Mr. Pitt’s letter, informing him of 
his appointment, the following words were found written with 
the Bishop’s own hand: ‘1 acknowledge the goodness of a kind 
Providence, and am sensible that nothing but this could have placed 
me in a situation so infinitely transcending my expectations and | 
deserts.’ 

He was now placed in an exalted station, the duties of which 
were arduous, and required great zeal and activity, combined with 
judgment and temper. We will take under separate consideration 
the different parts of his conduct, in the more immediate exercise of 
his functions as a diocesan, in his exertions to check the gtowth of 
immorality and irreligion at home, and in his more public and com- 
prehensive plans of promoting the great cause of civilization and 


bumauity abroad. 
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In attending to the immediate business of his dioceses his dili- 
gence was unwearied. The charge which he delivered to the 
clergy at his first visitation in the diocese of Chester, is printed 
amongst his tracts. In this he enlarges with earnestness on the 
studies and habits most suited to the clerical character, enforces 
particularly the advantages of personal residence, and recom- 
mends an attention to decorum as to dress and es no 
less than to matters of more essential importance. ‘The personal 
residence of the clergy mdeed was at all times a primary object 
of his consideration. By keeping this constantly in view during 
the long period of his presiding over the diocese of London, he 
effected an important change in this respect ; insomuch that at the 
time of his decease, where accidental circumstances did not inter- 
pose, an adequate accommodation was provided in every parish, 
and the proper minister was actually resident. In his primary 
charge to the diocese of London, which is also printed, he recom- 
mended, besides this momentous object of parochial residence, an 
increase of salary to the curates employed; and he also wished 
to direct the attention of the clergy to an improvement in church 
psalmody, as he well knew that the dissenters make great use of 
music to allure congregations. Another subject which he was 
always earnest in recommending, was the instruction of the poorer 
classes: as a means of effecting this, he promoted the establishment 
of Sunday schools; and, while he was bishop of Chester, addressed 
a letter to his clergy, forcibly pointing out the advantages of such 
imstitutions, and the good effects to be expected from their more 
extensive adoption, ‘The Bishop felt a considerable share of that 
anxiety which all friends to the Established Church must feel at 
the t time, at the increase of separation from our com- 
munion, and the spreading taint of sectarian fanaticism; and as 
the most efficacious means of counteracting this growing evil, en- 
forced upon his clergy the necessity of attending with increased 
= to the regular and conscientious discharge of their ministerial 

tes. 

‘ It is a fact,’ he says, in his last charge, ‘that when the itinerant 
preacher goes out upon his mission, he commonly looks out for those 
pate where the shepherd has deserted his flock, or is so indolent, % 

ukewarm, so indifferent to its welfare, as to make it an easy prey to 
every invader. In general, he prudently keeps aloof from those 
parishes where he sees a resident minister watching over his people 
with unremitting care, grounding them early in the rudiments of sound 
religion, guarding them carefully against the false glosses of dangerous 
delusions of illiterate and unauthorized teachers, bringing them to a 
constant attendance on divine worship in their parish churches, and 
manifesting the same zeal, activity and earnestness, to retain his people 
in the church of England, which he sees others exert to seduce them 
from it.—Hopcsoy’s Lire, p. 173. 
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That attention, however, to ‘the calls of duty which Bishop 
Porteus was so earnest in enforcing upon others, he was most 
forward to pay himself. In particular, for the purpose of check- 
ing indifference to religious duties and dissipation of manners, 
which appeared to him to be fixing themselves by firmer roots im 
our national character, he determined to deliver, at St. James’s 
church, his course of lectures on St. Matthew's gospel. The 
success which attended them exceeded his expectations: the 
church was always crowded; the audience not only listened to 
him with attention, but appeared to feel what he said, and went 
away gratified and improved. He ever after expressed great satis- 
— at the effect which these lectures appeared to have on the 
public.* 

In counteracting the growing depravity of the times, to which 
he seems to have been invariably impelled, not by a forward love 
of meddling and reform, but by an heartfelt desire of doing good, 
he had many difficulties to encounter. To interfere with effect 
in such matters requires not only zeal and earnestness, but good 
sense and well-tempered discretion. The world, it must be re- 
membered, always has been, and probably always will be un- 
willing to be reformed, ‘The public are immediately disposed to 
raise against those who attempt any correction of their morals, 
the cry of puritanism :—they misrepresent their motives— accuse 
them of an overfondness for meddling with other people’s con- 
cerns, or of a moroseness of disposition which is unwilling to 
tolerate the most harmless indulgence. Bishop Porteus made 
himself obnoxious to these charges; but while it is allowed on 
all hands that his views were the purest and best, it does not 
appear that he was oyerforward, or that he even verged oy puri- 
tanical strictness in the measures which he attempted. ' 

Among the primary objects towards which he directed his at- 
tention was that of procuring a more religious observance of the 
Sabbath, While he was Bishop of Chester he was mainly instru- 
meutal in procuring a law connected with this important object. It 
appears that about the year 1780, some houses of entertainment 





* Amongst other business connected with the care of the diocese of London, Mr. 
Hodgson mentions (p. 142) the bishop having brought to a successful issue in 1800 a 
long contest with a clergyman, Mr. Bate Dudley, respecting the presentation to a living. 
This clergyman, animadverting in a recent pampliet, on what Mr. Hodgson has here 
said, has publicly accused the bishop of having practised a deception on him, and has 
engaged to make the charge good by publishing all the letters and evidence which con- 
cern the business. We will not ipeslbthoummeany of the bishop so much as to admonish 
the public that till suck a charge be made good by clear and decisive proof, his high and 
uusullied character must be held to give it the fullest negative, 
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dn’ the evenings of the Sabbath had been opened in the metro- 
@olis, and that debating societies for the discussion of religious 
topics had also been established. Bishop Porteus was struck, in 
common with many others, at the alarming evils which such in- 
stitutions might produce ; he waited for some time to see whether 
any person better qualified than himself would take up the subject ; 
but being disappointed in this, he determined to try what his own 
exertions could effect: accordingly he procured the assistance of 
a legal friend to draw up a bill, which he submitted to the judg- 
ment of several eminent persons before he introduced it into par- 
liament. It passed through both houses, with some opposition ; 
the bishop supported it himself in the House of Lords by an excel- 
lent speech. 3 proved effectual in preventing the evils against 
which it was directed. 

At a subsequent period, when he was Bishop.of London, he 
addressed a circular letter to his clergy earnestly recommending 
exertions for the purpose of procuring a more reverential ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. And with the view of beginning the 
reformation in a quarter where it was but too much wanted, viz. 
— the higher ranks of society, he endeavoured to procure 
a declaration by the principal nobility and gentry in the metro- 
polis, engaging to abstain from travelling and giving entertain- 
ments on the Lord’s day. His success was partial. His views 
were misrepresented ; absurd reports were spread of the puritanical 
strictness which he wished to enforce, and of the measures which 
he had in contemplation to deprive the common people of the 
most harmless recreations. The bishop’s reflections on this are 
thus expressed: ‘That men who wish to see not only the Lord’s 
day, but the christian religion extinguished in this country, should 
raise such an outcry against a measure calculated to preserve 
both, is no wonder ; but that men of sense, and piety, and virtue, 
should adopt the same language, and join in the profane and 
senseless uproar, is perfectly astonishing.’ On another occasion 
he observed with great concern, a prevailing custom im the fashion- 
able world of holding Sunday concerts at private houses, at which 

i performers were engaged to sing. He deemed it of ' 
such importance to check a practice of this mdecorous nature, that 
he wrote several letters to ladies of high rank, pointing out the 
evil tendency of it. He had the satisfaction of finding that his 
remonstrance was received with attention, and followed by the effect 
which he so anxiously wished. ‘The last public act of his life was 


directed towards the samme object. ‘The account shall be given in 
his own words, : 


' ‘I had for some time past observed in several of the papers, an ac- 
count 
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count of a meeting, chiefly of ae | gentlemen, at an hotel at the 
west end of the town, which was regularly announced as held every otheg, 
Sunday during the winter season. ‘This appeared to me, and to every 
friend c of religion, a needless and wanton profanation of the christian 
Sabbath, which by the laws both of God and man was set apart for very 
different purposes; and the bishops and clergy were severally censured 
for permitting such a glaring abuse of that sacred day to pass without 
notice or reproof. I determined that it should not, and therefore 
thought it best to go at once to the fountain head, to the person of the 
highest and principal influence in the meeting, the Prince of Wales. I 
accordingly requested the honour of an audience, and a personal con- 
ference with him on the subject. He very graciously granted it; and 
T had a conversation with him of more than halfan hour. He entered 
immediately into my views, and confessed that he saw no reasons for 
holding the meeting on Sundays more than on other days of the week ; 
and he voluntarily proposed that the day should be changed from Sun- 
day to Saturday, for which he said that he would give immediate orders.’ 
—Hopeson’s Lire, p. 249. 


- In furtherance of the same views, the bishop as soon as he 
was advanced to the diocese of London, took pains to extend a 
society recently established for enforcing the King’s proclamation 
against immorality and profaneness. His idea was, to check the 
profligacy of the times by inducing persons of rank and cha- 
racter to associate for the purpose of putting the laws in force, 
and convicting offenders. Of this society, better known to the 
public by the name of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, he « 
afterwards became president. The profligate and contemptible 
part of the world were, of course, the enemies of such a society, 
and assailed it with every weapon of low buffoonery and petulant 
abuse. ‘The society has undoubtedly done much good by bring- 
ing to public justice some notorious offenders, by checking some 
indecorous practices, and by procuring some beneficial legislative 
enactments. That such an institutidn is perfectly lawful in its 
principle, can admit of no doubt; for its first and avowed purpose 
1s to produce those effects which the legislature intended, by putti 
the laws in force: and it would be the vilest abuse of words to 

it a society of informers, when its object is not private gain but 
public utility. It is true, that the end proposed may not be always 
pursued with discretion and moderation. ‘The zeal of individuals 
is apt to deviate into excess, especially when directed towards 
schemes of reformation, however desirable. Add to this, that under 
the mask of detecting abuses, a prurient disposition to pry into the 
characters of others, and needlessly intermeddle with their con- 
cerns, may too easily be generated ; and there will be a risk that 
persons may enter into the management of such a society, who will 
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pursue extravagant notions, or attempt something foreign to the 
— purpose. The bishop, however, saw the subject in a 

light ; and it may be safely affirmed, that if the society could 
always be under guidance like his, its acts would not have been 


= to any question. 

the more public transactions to which he devoted his zeal and at~ 
tention, the most important were the improvement of the condition of 
the West India slaves, and the abolition of that inhuman trade itself. 

To the first of these objects he directed his attention so early as 
~ year 1783, when he was Bishop of Chester. He preached 

‘ore the society for propagating the Gospel, a sermon recom- 
mending the Giilention eo conversion of the West India ne- 
groes; he printed at the same time a plan for carrying it partially 
into execution ; bnt.as other views and interests prevailed with those 
who were most concerned, his efforts were then unsuccessful. 
Soon after bis accession to the diocese of London, he addressed a 
letter to the clergy of the several West India islands, exhorting 
them most earnestly to attend to the condition of the negroes, and 
to instruct them im the principles of the Christian religion. An 
opportunity soon occurred of dog something more effectual : 
a considerable sum of money, left by Mr. Boyle for the pro- 
motion of christianity among infidels, for which as Bishop of 
London he was trustee, happened to be placed at his disposal by 
a decree of the Court of Chancery; and he immediately appropri- 
ated this to the instruction and civilization of the West India ne- 
groes. A society for this purpose was accordingly founded, of 
which he was president, and he was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to promote the object: he employed great care in the selection 
of proper ministers to act as missionaries; he made a selection of 
passages from the old and new Testaments, which he thought 
best suited to the apprehension of the negroes, and he endea- 
veured by all possible means to secure the co-operation of the 

lauters. ‘The success of his. unweayied exertions, he often 
Conan did not.answer his wishes; but he expressed his confi- 
dence, that perseverance would at last surmount ail obstacles, and 
accomplish the desired end. 

But to the abolition of the slave trade all the energies of his 
mind were directed. The first step towards this measure was Sir 
William Dolben’s bill in 1788, for regulating the number of 
slaves conveyed in each ship, and alleviating the miseries of the 
voyage. ‘The bis Was so anxious durmg the progress of this 

ill, that he atte the House of Lords from Fulham every day 
fora month. And in the long and arduous struggle which preceded 
the final abolition, he was always foremost amongst the most stre- 
nuous supporters of the cause. . 
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* Next to the great and paramount concern of religion,’ says Mr. 
Hodgson, ‘it was the object of all others nearest to his heart. He 
never spoke of it but with the utmost animation and enthusiasm. He 
spared no pains, no fatigue of mind or body to further its accomplish- 
ment. He not only expressed his sentiments on every occasion that 
a itself publicly and strongly in Parliament ; but he was inde- 

tigable in urging all, over whom he had any influence, to conspire 
and co-operate in. what he considered the general cause of civilized 
man against a most intolerable system of cruelty and-oppression. In 
short, the best years of his life, and all his talents and powers were 
applied and devoted to it ; and I believe the happiest day beyond com- 
parison, that he ever experienced, was the day of its final triumph.’— 
Hopesow’s Lirg, p. 222. 

The bishop himself, im his reflections on the final abolition, says, 


‘The act which has just passed will reflect immortal honour on the 
British parliament and the British nation. For myself, I am inexpres- 
sibly thankful toa kind Providence for permitting me to see this great 
work, after sucha glorious struggle, brought toa conclusion. It has been 
for upwards of four and twenty years the constant object of my 
thoughts ; and it will be a source of the purest and most genuine satis- 
faction to me during the remainder of my life, and above all, at the 
final close of it, that I have had some share in promoting to the utmost 
of my power the success of so important and so righteous a measure.’ 

*-—-Hopeson’s Lire, p. 217. 


Such were the unwearied exertions of the bishop to fulfil the 
duties of his high station im the church, to extend the influence 
of religion, andi to compass the ends of the purest philanthropy. 
He lived to his 78th year, and retained the full possession of 
his faculties. During the last year or two of his life, an imcreas- 
ing weakness had been gradually marking the approach of death. 
The final close of his life is thus related by Mr. Hodgson, 
p- 251. 

* Within a few days after this interesting occurrence, (the interview 
with the Prince of Wales before mentioned,) a visible and alarming 
alteration took place in the bishop’s already shattered and exhausted 
frame ; and it became evident to those most constantly with him, that 
nature could not much longer sustain the shock. He was himself indeed 
strongly impressed with the conviction, that his end was fast approach- 
ing; and he contemplated the event with all that calm, composed resigna- 
tion, which nothing can inspire but a deep sense of piety, and a devout 
religious submission to the will of God. On Thursday the 10th of May I 
saw him for the last time ; and never can I forget the affecting solemnity 
of voice, and look and manner, in which he begged my most earnest 
prayers for his early and easy release. He said little more to me, for his 
mind seemed wholly absorbed in the near prospect of an eternal world. 
The following day he was at his own desire removed to Fulham; and 
for a short time the change of air appeared to cheer and exhilarate him. 

As 
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As he sat the next morning in his library, near the window, the brightness 
of a fine spring day called upa transient glow into his countenance; and 
he several times exclaimed, O, that glorious Sun! Afterwards, whilst 
sitting at dinner, he was seized with some slight convulsions, which 
were happily of short duration; and he then feli, as it seemed, into a 
gentle sleep. From that time, however, he never spoke, and scarcely 
could be said to move. Without a pang or a sigh,—by a transition so 
easy as only to be known by the pressure of his hand upon the knee of 
his servant, who was sitting near him,—the spirit of this great and good 
man fied from its earthly mansion to the realms of peace 

Bishop Porteus is said by Mr. Hodgson to have mixed with 
peculiar pleasantness and freedom in the private intercourse of 
society; he had particularly the talent of dissipating all reserve 
aud restraint in around him, and of placing them perfectly 
at their ease. He was ever fond of promoting lively and cheerful 
conversation; he expressed himself in common society with faci- 
lity and perspicuity, and his colloquial remarks were characterized 
by correct judgment and accurate information. 

In estimating the moral qualities of his mind, his great charac- 
teristic was an unfeigned warmth of benevolence. The mzin plans 
and objects of his life were conceived and pursued in this spirit. 
He entered into them not merely from the cooler considerations 


of duty, but with an earnestness and a glow of feeling which 


shewed that his whole heart and soul were in the business. In 
ee ee have marked 
is conduct. His charities, Mr. Hodgson tells us, were so exten- 
sive, that he can hardly speak of them without risking the charge 
of exaggeration. The poor and the necessitous always found in 
him a warm and ready friend; he was disposed to deal out his 
donations with discrimmation, but often ran the risk of beimg im- 
posed upon, for the chance of relieving real distress. He was 
ever a liberal contributor to charitable imstitutions. Besides 
this, he made somé donations on a larger scale during his life, than 
is often observed in the example even of the most wealthy and 
i Among these was the transferring of nearly £7000 
stock for the relief of the poorer clergy in the diocese of London, 
and the erection and endowment of a chapel of ease at Sundridge 
im Kent, at a very considerable expense. 

He was unalterably attached to the church of England from 
principle, and the firmest persuasion of its superior excellence ; 
and held its articles, homilies, and liturgy, to be egsentially and 
fundamentally scriptural. . 

‘ The Calvinistic interpretation of them,’ Mr. Hodgson says, p. 265, 
*he would never admit to be the true one, and ia this opinion he was 
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firm and consistent. He conceived them to speak the language of 
scripture, which, in his view of it, was decidedly adverse to the senti- 
ments of Calvin. Upon this point I wish to be distinctly understood as 
asserting from my own positive knowledge, that in no one article of 
faith, as far as they differ from our church, did he sanction the tenets 
of that school; on the contrary, I have heard him repeatedly, and in 
the most unqualified terms, express his astonishment, that any sober- 
minded man, sitting down without prejudice to the study of the sacred 
writings, should so explain and understand them.’ 

He was a true friend also to the discipline of the Church, and 
supported it with firmness on just occasions. In the cant lan- 
guage of the day, he was often styled a methodist: but, as far as 
disapprobation of wild funaticism and enthusiastic pretensions 
to immediate inspiration could exempt a man from this mmpe- 
tation, no one was ever more free from it.—On some points con- 
nected with the relative state of the church and dissenters, he dif- 
fered from many of his brethren ; particularly im the zealous support 
which he invariably afforded the ‘ British and Foreign Bible Society.’ 
That his views in this were truly benevolent, cannot admit of the 
slightest doubt; some indeed have questioned whether his con- 
duct was as much guided by sound discretion as it was prompted 
by veal goodness of heart; but this is foreign to our present bu- 
simess. ’ 

He was not friendly to the claims of the Irish Catholics, al- 
though he never publicly expressed his sentiments on the subject. 
The following opinion is produced from his private papers by Mr. 
Hodgson, p. 200. 

* If the petition from the Catholics of Ireland had been for a more 
complete toleration in matters of religion, though it can hardly, I think, 
be more complete than it is, there was not an individual in the House 
who.weuld have given a more cordial assent to the petition, than my- 
self. Iam, and ever have been, a decided friend to liberty of con- 
science. The truth is, it is an application for political power, and that 
power, I for one, am not disposed to grant them, because I believe\it 
would be difficult to produce asingle instance where they have 
political power in a Protestant country, without using it cruelly and 
tyrannically.’” 

The bishop’s reputation as a preacher was deservedly high. In- 
dependently of the sterling merit which his discourses possessed, 
he had the best external qualifications for excellence as a pulpit 
orator. His voice was clear and sonorous; he had the power of 
modulating it with good effect: his delivery was correct and chaste ; 
his ‘manner dignified and impressive. Above all, he appeared to 
feel as he spoke: there was an animation and earnestness about 
him, without the smallest tincture of art or affectation, which 
came home to the'bosom of his hearers, and gave effect to every 
word. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hodgson does not claim for him the credit of profound 
erudition or comprehensive research. He appears i to have 
possessed a mind, less formed for a close and patient investigation 
of any one subject, than for a diffused attention to several. 
We should characterise him rather as a just thinker, than a deep 
one. In regard to theological attainments, we should describe him 
as a clergyman well informed in the studies of his profession. He 
is said by his biographer to have been, to a certain degree, an He- 
brew scholar, well versed in ecclesiastical history, in the evidences 
of religion, and in the different systems of theology: and we have 
no doubt that his knowledge in all these was sufficiently respectable. 
His apprehension seems to have been quick, his taste correct, and 
his memory retentive. The distinguishing and prominent feature of 
his mind was a rich and exuberant imagination, which gives a 
peculiar warmth and colouring to his style. He did not excel in 
analysis or nice discrimination, nor was he remarkable for a keen 
penetrating sagacity. As a reasoner, he is not distinguished by a 
close and logical accuracy : still his arguments are generally so well 
conceived, and always so dressed out with expression, as forcibly to 
strike the attention. 

As a writer, Bishop Porteus now presents no doubtful claim to 
distinction ; for the public voice long ago pronounced a decision 
in his favour by the most meee of all proofs, the rapid and 
extensive circulation of his works. In the edition now before us, 
several of his compositions are mentioned as published for the 
1ith, 12th, and 1Sth time. It is creditable to the public taste 
that his writings should have acquired this high popularity ; for their 
excellencies both as to matter and style, well deserve it. 

His sermons, 35 in number, occupy two volumes of the present 
edition: and it is on these that his literary reputation will chiefly 
rest. We consider them amongst the best productions of this 
kind, which the present times have produced. Without giving him 
the title of a first-rate master of eloquence, or placing him in the 
same rank with a Barrow or Jeremy Taylor, for copiousness and 
richness of invention, and the sublimer flights of genius, we would 
claim for him a respectable rank amongst those divines who 
have composed useful, elegant, and impressive pieces of pulpit 
oratory. He appears to have written with ease to himself, to 
have bad a ready command of words, and those generally the 
most proper. There is, on the one hand, a total absence of 
fulse glare and inflatiou; and on the other, an elevation of 
spirit which prevents his sinking into flatness and insipidity. 
The peculiar charm of his pulpit compositions is undoubtedly. 
that which we mentioned to have characterised his manuer 
of preaching ; a degree of glow and animation, which shews him 
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to have entered with earnestness into his subject, and to have bad 
all his feelings interested it it. We see before us not the cool 
reasoner, but the zealous impassioned orator, who is earnestly bent, 
not merely on convincing, but on persuading ; not merely on pre- 
senting the truths of which he treats, to the understandings of his 
hearers, but on impressing them deeply on their feelings. Accord- 
ingly, the department in which he particularly excels, is the appli- 
cation of his subject to the circumstances of those whom he ad- 
dresses. If we were disposed to find any fault with the composition 
of his discourses, it would be, that he is sometimes a little too de- 
sultory—there is an occasional tendency to fly off from one topic 
to another, and to press different views of the subject in a con, 
fused mass on the mind. 

His lectures on the gospel of St. Matthew, which occupy also 
two volumes of this collection, have maintained, since their publi- 
cation, that popularity with which théy were received at their first 
delivery. It need not be said, that they present no claim to origi- 
uality of research. The author had merely in view to excite the 
attention of the public to useful and improving topics, by digest- 
ing an exposition of the gospel in an alluring form, and in clear in- 
telligible language. He has executed his task ‘with accuracy and 
judgment. * lectures are not calculated for the learned theo- 

ogian ; but they will always form a useful manual for students and 

general readers who wish to obtain information on the subjects 
of which they treat. In these lectures, his happy talent of mak- 
ing a forcible application to the feelings of his hearers, is, we 
think, more conspicuous, and more skilfully displayed than in his 
sermons. 

Among his tracts, his Essay on the beneficial effects of Chris- 
tianity displays more extensive research and general acquaintance 
with authors ancient and modern, than any other of his produc- 
tions. A singular testimony to the merit of his little tract contain- 
ing ‘ A Summary of the Evidences of Christianity,’ isgiven by Mr. 
Hodgson (p. 280.) On its being projected to attempt the con- 
version of the Ceylonese, several tracts on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity were put into the hands of some intelligent natives, in 
order to ascertain which was likely to have most effect: they all 
gave a decided preference to that of the Bishop. Accordingly, 
this tract was translated into the Cingalese language. 

On the whole, Bishop Porteus must be pronounced a distin- 
guished ornament of the English church. This church, if she 
does not rank him among the yreatest and most prominent of 
her sons, for genius and erudition, will place him at the least 
among those who have been most useful in their generation, 

among 
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among those who have been most remarkable for unfeigned piety 
and active philanthropy. If she does not raise him to the same 
station with her Sherlocks, her Warburtons, and her Horsleys, 
she will delight to add his name to the list of her Tillotsons and 
her Seckers, of those who, possessing not a soaring genius, but 
respectable talents, have devoted themselves with unwearied in- 
dustry to the most beneficial pursuits, Undoubtedly, there have 
been many English divines of more commanding powers, of more 
rofound erudition, of greater polemical acuteness, than Bishop 
‘orteus ; but it might not be easy to name a prelate who has sur- 
passed him in that rectitude of intention, benevolence of heart, 
and warmth of devotion, which are the brightest graces of the 
Christian character; or who has laboured with more-sincere and 
earnest zeal, in endeavouring to purify the morals, to elevate the 
piety, and to promote the eternal welfare, of his fellow-creatures. 


Arr. Ill. Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the Summer 
of the Year 1810. By Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Baronet, 
ellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &e. &e. Xe. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co.; London, Longman and Co. ; Cadell 
and Davies; Miller; and Murray. 4to. pp. 510. 181). 
Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the Summer of 1809. By 
William Jackson Hooker, F. L. S. and Fellow of the Werne- 
rian Society of Edinburgh. London, Vernor and Co.; Miller, 
Albemarile-street. 8vo, pp. 545. 1811. 


‘ A PART, how small, of this terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man! the rest a waste, , 
Rocks, deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands, 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings and death! 
Such is earth’s melancholy map! 
SUCH, rather, was the gloomy humour in which Young con- 
templated it; for in reality the map is less dismal than the poet 
represents it; and if he had remembered the triumphs over natural 
difficulues which man obtains, not less by the pliability than by the 
fortitude of his nature, he might have found matter for happier 
coutemplations. ‘The moral map, indeed, may well make a wise 
man mournful, but not the physical one. ‘The Arab, amid the sands 
of the desert, and the Greenlander, amid snows and everlasting ice, 
are equally contented with their lot; and if we were asked to 
lay our finger upon that spot of the globe where history affords 
to the philosopher the least cause for humiliation and sorrow, it 
would be upon an island in the Northern Ocean, situated upon the 
very limits of the living world. 
Whether 
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Whether Iceland was the Ultima Thule of the ancients, is a 
question which bas been much discussed, and which, were it pos- 
sible, it would be of little importance to determine. The first 

who is known to have seen it, was a northern pirate, by 
name Naddoc or Naddodr ; he was driven thither by a tempest in 
the year 861, and € it the appropriate name of Snoeland from 
its appearance. ican induced Gardar Suaversen, a Swede, 
to visit it, who, like some of our modern navigators, unnecessarily 
changed its name for the sake of substituting his own. The third 
visitor was Fiokko: he took with him some ravens, and when he 
_ supposed himself near the end of his voyage, let one loose, 
thinking to be directed by its course ; but the bird, having soared 
to agreat height, turned back toward Norway. After some days 
a second raven was liberated, which, like his ancestor of the ark, 
could find no rest for his feet, and returned to the vessel; but on 
the third and last trial, Ralph snuffed the land, and flew straight 
towards it. Flokko seems to have gone either with the intention 
of forming a settlement, or of reconnoitering with a view to one; 
he past one winter at Watusfiordur, m the gulph of Breidafiord, 
and a second on the southern coast; and from the quantity of ice 
which, in the intervering spring, filled the gulph,, he gave the 
island its present appellation. Upon his report, a party of Nor- 
wegian nobles, who could not brook their subjection to Harold 
Harfagre, determmed to emigrate thither, under the guidance of 
Ingulf and his-kinsman Hiorleif. Their leader took with him the 
door-posts of his former dwelling, and when he approached the 
coast, threw them into the sea, meaning to fix his house upon the 
spot where they should be stranded: this was a customary super- 
stition among these northern adventurers; akin to, and perhaps 
arising from a feeling still preserved with little diminution in Spain, 
where the so/ar or family floor is regarded with a sort of reverence, 
and gives an ‘honorary title to old families. But Ingulf was borne 
away in a different direction, while that which should have guided 
him drifted out of sight. He landed at‘a promontory in the S. E. 
part of the island, at this day Ingulfshofdi; the feeling, how- 
ever, with which he regarded the custom of his country was so 
strong, that three years afterwards, when the door-posts were dis- 
covered, he removed with his family to the auspicious place. 
It happened, by a singular coincidence, to be the spot where_ the 
present capital of the island stands. 

Iceland was not in those days the dreadful country which it is 
now ; the climate was far less a, and its tremendous volca- 
noes had not yet broken out. ay once open, adventurers 
followed m great numbers. Held encouraged this at iirst, be- 
cause it rid him.of turbulent spirits, whom it might have been diffi- 
cult to restrain at home ; but the a became so great, 4 
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preme judge, and had the charge of prom all the laws 
enacted by the Aithing. Under. this sm em frequently 
disturbed by intestine broils, Iceland flourished as an independent 
republic for nearly 400 years. In 1260 the people consented, in 
an evil hour, to become subjects of the King of Norway; with” 
Norway they were united to the dominion of Denmark, and the 
e mences of that union are to be seen in their present state. 

Guided by a happy imstinct, says M. Mallet, the Icelanders 
established their fine constitution at once, as bees from their hives. 
The truth is, that they followed the order of the hive from which 
which they had swarmed, making only such alterations as adapted 
it to the circumstances in which they were placed. In one ma- 
terial circumstance they differed from the other branches of the 
great northern family, by whom the kingdoms of modern Europe 
were founded ; and to this, though it seems to have been over- 
looked by all the writers upon Iceland, the activity and prosperity 
of their golden age may in great measure be attributed. ‘They had 
taken possession of a country which was uninhabited, and gaming 
it thus by occupancy instead of conquest, the great evils of the 
feudal system had no existence among them. Slavery was unknown 
among the Icelanders~and they escaped those ages of oppression 
and barbarism, through which all the Gothic kingdoms past in their 

, before the conquerors and the conquered were blended 
mto one people, and a common language had been produced by 
the intermixture. Centuries elapsed before the English tongue be- 
came as polished asthe Saxon was during the heptarchy : it is true, 
we had authors who wrote in Latin, but their writings could have 
no influence upon the people ; whereas the Icelanders, from the 
time of their first settlement, had their own poets and historians, and 
were thus, when compared with the rest of Europe, a literary as 
well as a free people. 

The local situation of their country was also a material advantage 
in those ages ; they felt the benefit of inhabiting an island as we do 
now, being removed from all the wars of the continent ; aud they 
felt it when we did not, because Iceland had nothing which could 
tempt the Vikingr to ravage its shores; when in England there 
were to be found the remains of Roman luxury and the produce of 
Saxon labour, gold and silver in the monasteries, corn in the gra- 
naries, and mead and ale and wine im the cellars. The sea kings 
never went north in their expeditions: it was only by bettermg their 
chmate that they could find the booty of which they were m search, 
iceland offered nothing which they did not possess at home. 

“The enterprizes of the Icelanders took a different direction, pro- 
bably because they could not go south a 
tronget then themselves. Erich Randi, or the Redheaded, was 
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banished for three years, for having slain a neighbouring chief ; it 
so happenedthat a man, by name Gusbrasn; hau not long before 
discovered land to the westward ; the exile sailed im quest of it, Win- 
tered at an island, examined the main land during second year, 
and, at the expiration of the third, returned and persuaded many of 
his countrymen to form a settlement in this new country; which 
- he called Greenland, as if by its name to denote the advantages 
_ which, according to his description, it possessed over their land 
. of ice and snow. So successful were these representations, that 
no fewer than five and twenty ships followed him thither; but of 
these only fourteen reached their destination. They settled in 
East, or as it is now called Old or Lost Greenland; an appella- 
tion which denotes the singular and melancHoly fate of this once 
flourishing colony. Fresh colonists pursued their course both 
from Iceland and Norway, and the country was peopled both on 
the east and west sides as high as latitude 65. ‘The new colony 
was formed before the conversion of the mother country : but all the 
Gothic nations have been converted with remarkable facility, and 
these Greenlanders soon became Christians, and received a bishop 
from Norway. 

The loss of this.colony is one of the most singular events in hu- 
man history; their loss it may literally be called, for, to use the 
words which Montgomery has so well applied to a different oc- 
casion, 





‘ This sole memoria! of their lot 
, Remains; they were—and they are not.’ 
, The last authentic accounts of their existence are towards the 
‘close of the fourteenth century. ‘The pestilence which, under the 
name of the Black Death, devastated Europe in the middle of that 
century, is sup to have reached this remotest region of the 
north. In Iceland two-thirds of the population were cut off by it ; 
it is therefore scarcely to be imagined thee their neighbours should 
have escaped the same dreadful visitation, especially as, unlike 
other pestilences, the farther north it proceeded the more destruc- 
tively it raged. But the room made by such ravages would soon 
have been filled up, and there is reason to attribute the loss,of East 
Greenland to a more permanent evil. During the winter of 1348, 
the whole of the coast of Iceland was frozen, so that a horseman 
might have ridden from cape to cape round the island. Such a 
circumstance had never occurged before since the country was dis- 
covered ; and it seems probable that in this winter the accumula- 
tion of ice began, which has blocked up the coast of East Green- 


land. ‘The drift-ice, collecting along its shore, maintained its” 


ground during one inauspicious summer: if a land breeze had 
arisen and sent it on its way to better latitudes, Iceland and 
land would not have been at this day the cheerless regions which 
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‘they are;~but having resisted the summer, it took root, as it 
were, -along the coast and has continued to increase, producing 
effects upon the climate of the north, which we ourselves in some 
degree experience. 

ne spirit which founded the empire of Manoa for the Incas, 
and placed the ten tribes beyond the Sabbatical river, has been 
busy with the lost Greenlanders. A Dominican is said to have re- 
turned from a Greenland convent of his own order in 1545. It was 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and, according to his account, heated by 
a fountain of hot water, which served for all the culinary purposes 
of the community and was conveyed by pipes through all their 
apartments. The brethren also irrigated their garden from the 
same source, and by this means produced the most delightful 
flowers and fruits in aland of ice and snow. A tale worthy to have 
been invented by Urreta himself, being as veracious, but in better 
keeping than his history of the monastery of Plurimanos in Abys- 
sinia, four leagues in circumference, which is inhabited by 9000 
Dominicans, and contains the Queen of Sheba’s library. Urreta, 
indeed, was an outrageous liar even in his own order, who, in that 
catholic accomplishment, bear away the bell from all others: the 
Greenland story is a modest fiction, and whenever history offers a 
chasm of this kind, the fabler, who fills it up, finds willing listeners 
to his inventions ; so much more delightful is it to indulge the imagi- 
nation than to exercise the reason. Wild as it is, this tale obtained 
belief, and for more than a century geographers repeated it after 
each other, and inserted in their maps the Cenobium S. Thome. 
The last report of the lost Norwegian colony comes down to 
1752, when the Moravian missionaries heard, from a native tra- 
veller, of a people on the east side of greater stature than the 
Greenlanders, with biack hair and great beards; and who were 
thé terror of the other inhabitants, because having once been com- 
pelled to eat human flesh by the severity of a winter famine, they 
had contiued the diet by choice, and made mikkiak of their 
dead ; that is, they laid them in a pit with other meat, and so eat 
the flesh half raw and half frozen. These human Ghowls were not, 
however, content, like the Tapuyas of Brazil, to let their friends dje 
a natural death before they ate them; they killed the old and the 
orphans ; and if a stranger appeared among them he was fair game. 
Such a race there may be; but their black hair, as well as their 
manners, shews them not to be the remains of Eric the Red-Head's 
colony. The only certain intelligence was procured by Eged 
man whom the Romanists would have stiled a saint had |x 
longed to their communion ; and whom it does not bee 
Christian of any communion to mention without admiratio: a0 » 
verence. In one of his expeditions to the inlet, called PB.» 
‘he found the ruins of a church in a beautiful valley, and . Pea 
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likewise in ruins, and ov wn with grass and thickets of bisch, 
willow, elder and juniper. in another expedition, at a place which 

the Greelanders called Kakoktok, between the 60 and Gi degrees, 

he found the ruins of a church, 50 feet long and twenty broad, 

having one great house and many smaller ones near it, and the walls 

of the church-yard yet standing. He cleared away a heap of rubbish 

from the church, in hopes of finding some N orvegee antiquities. 

The Greenlanders, who were with him, could y be prevailed 

upon to perform this labour, fearing that the souls of those who 

were buried there would take vengeance for ae ayer 
They could do little for want of proper tools: all that they dis- 
covered were a few coals, bones, and broken urns; proving either 
that the place had been used for burial before the colonists were 
converted, or that, after their conversion, they burnt their dead. 

The discovery of America by the Icelanders, and the establish- 
ment there of a colony from East Greenland, are facts which no 
writer will now pretend to controvert : all traces of this settlement 
are lost at a very early age. The latest account is that in 1/21. 
About a century after thediscovery, a bishop from Greenland went 
thither to convert the settlers. It seems probable that they were cut 
off by the natives whom they called Skrzllings, who crost over to 
West Greenland, and are believed to have contributed to the ex- 
tinction of the Iceland-colony. We now know that these people 
are Esquimaux, a knowledge which the Moravian missionaries 
have procured tor us; and it is not a little extraordinary to find one 
of the most feeble of the American tribes, not in numbers, but in 
strength and stature, appearing as a formidable and destructive ene- 
my to men of the race of the conquerors of Europe, 

The discoveries and settlements of the Icelanders were made 
before their conversion to Christianity. That event took place to- 
ward the close of the tenth century: the first missionary who is 
known to have preached among them was a Saxon bishop by name 
Friederic; the first church was built m 984, by Thorvard Bodvar- 
son. Baptism in those days was performed by immersion, and 
many persons who had no other objection to receiving the new re- 
ligion, objected to this imitiatory rite: because it would be in- 
decent they said, to go naked mto the water like boys. A sort of 
compromise was made with them: they renounted paganism by 
suffering themselves to be signed with the cross; and though this 
did not entitle them to be considered as Christians, it gave them 
the privilege of eating with those who were baptized, and of 
being buried close to the church-yard. It is apparent from this 
account, that the missionaries were politic enough, like the Moors 
in India, to hold up their religion as more honourable than that 
of the idolaters. ‘The Irish also scrupled at immersion, but it 
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was for a widely different reason: original sin was too convenient, 
as well as too agreeable a thing for them to be content to part with 
it entirely, so ‘ they used,’ says Stanihurst, ‘a damnable supersti- 
tion, leaving the right arm of their mfants unchristened, (as they 
term it,) to the intent it might give a more ungracious and deadly 
blow.’ ‘The Lrish made another curious improvement upon baptism : 
water was good enough, they thought, for the infants of the poor ; 
but gentlemen’s children were baptized in milk :—it is odd that they 
did not give the preference to whiskey. 

The Skalds were the great opponents of Christianity in Iceland ; 
for the same reason that Demetrius the silversmith and his crafts~ 
men opposed it at Ephesus. ‘The mythology of the country was 
in great measure their own invention ; or at least they did for it what 
Hesiod seems to have done for the fables of the Greeks. But it 
was less their profession than their vanity which was wounded by 
the threatened triumph of another faith ; for from this mythology 
they had made up a poetical language as strange as the ‘ Corre- 

ies’ of Swedenborg. Had the missionaries been like the 

wakers, who insist upon christening the days of the week, this ob- 

stacle might have been insurmountable—the poets, however, have 

Sounes yed a dispensation for as much paganism as suited 

mail Mr. Toogood and the editors of the Methodist Ma- 

agreed that the heathenish word Mase was not tobe tolerated 

in Christian poetry: and the Skalds, by virtue of this dispensation, 

continued to exercise their craft after they had found it expedient 
to change their faith. 

Von Troil gives a good sample of their figurative stile. ‘ I hang 
the round beaten gaping snake on the end of the bridge of the 
mountain bird, at the gallows of Odin’s shield.’ The round beaten 
gaping snake is, in Skaldic phrase, a sing ; the end of the bridge of 
the mountain bird, is a finger, because the falooner carries the hawk 
on his hand. Odin is put for the sake of dignity. It was usual to 
hang the shield on the arm, and hanging suggested the ingenious 
antonomasia of gallows for arms: so that the sum total of this 
nonsense, when put into plain language, is merely, I place the ring 
on'the finger.* Hof, in Tec elandic, has the same meaning as its Eng- 





* It is worthy of remark that Gagan, % unquestionably a man of great powers, 
invented a style of poetry precisely similar to this in Spain, two centuries age, 
in the golden age of Spanish literature ; and what is more extraordinary, the style 
found eden The first half dozen lines of his Soledades will show the resemblance. 

Era de! aio la estacion florida =~ 
En que el mentido robador de Europa 
(Media luna jas armas de su frente, 

Y¥ el sol todos los rayos de su pelo) 
Luciente honor del Cielo 

En campos de Zafiro pace estrellas. 
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lish derivative, hoof; but it likewise means decency and modera- 
tion: and if an Icelandic poet wished te mention either of those 
qualities, it was considered an elegancy to express them by some 
periphrasis for a horse’s hoof. We are told that this diction was 
fashionable, but that it can ever have been popular is impossible ; 
and it is equally impossible that any men of real genius should ever 
have continued to wrap up their meaning in such cumbrous cir- 
cumlocutions. In fact, the best pieces of Runie poetry which have 
reached us are free from such absurdity. 

The Runic poems resemble the Welsh in the endless complexity 
of their metre. That the Gododin of Aneurin, and the Hirlas 
Song of Cyveilioc should breathe the same spirit, and savour of the 
same manners as the Death Song of Regner was to be expected ; 
but that the Keltic and Runic bards should equally have studied all 
the artifices of versification, and that anything so complex as theirart 
of poetry should have been invented in ages so barbarous, are curi- 
ous facts in the history of civilization. Perhaps the Welsh, though 
they hated the Saxons, knew the fame of the Skalds, and imitated 
them, thinking the same skill might be displayed to more advan- 
tage in a richer and more harmonious language. This is probable, 
because their earlier poems, which are considerably anterior to any 
that we possess of Gothic growth, are ruder in their construction. 
The Welsh remains are exceedingly valuable, and deeply is the 
world of letters indebted to the excellent and learned historian of 
the Anglo-Saxons for so incontestably establishing their authenti- 
city, and to the individual,* who at his single expense has so mu- 
nificently secured them from farther danger by means of the press : 
they contain nothing, however, so curious as the earlier and later 
Eddas. 

But was the mythology of the Edda at any time the be- 
lief of the Gothic nations? Certainly not more than the tales in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses were the belief of the Romans, and pro- 
bably less, for there is reason to believe that the Skalds went on 
with their work of invention long after the conversion of these peo- 
ple to Christianity. Scarcely a trace of it is to be found in Saxo- 
Grammaticus : and Verstegan, Schedius and Sammes show no other 
resemblance to this mghly poetical system, than that of a few names. 
The days of the week are seven good witnesses and true, and four 
of the seven bear testimony that the superstition of our Saxon fore- 
fathers differed considerably from the machinery of the Skalds. 
Sunday and Monday are not classical Pagans; if they were, they 
would have been Solday and Lunday:—the Roman etymology 
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* Mr. Owen Jones. It is no exaggeration to say that this gentleman has given a 
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more munificent proof of his love of literature than any of its boasted patrons. 
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would have been preserved as itis in the five unchristened days of 
the Spaniards. Verstegan’s portraits would have come to us with 
more authority, if he had told us when the idols sat for them—but 
we know from Cesar that the sun and moon were gods of the Ger- 
mans—in the Edda they only appear in a very imsignificant fable, 
and Tuisco and Seator do not appear there at all, It is manifest 
therefore that the Skalds have dropt half the mythology; and this 
renders it probable that they modelled to their own fancy what 
they retained. Lok, though in the Edda he is evidently the de- 
vil of a sportive imagination, seems to have left his traces in our 
word duck—with the Romans the very reverse of this process 
took place: when they erected altars to Fortune, the personage 
originated from the word, with us the word owes its origin to the 
personage. This is the difference between the superstition of a 
barbarous and a civilized people. Apotheoses of this kind have 
not entirely ceased ; they are still in use among the poets, and at 
less expence of diction than they were a generation ago. Then 
if the poet thought proper to elevate hope or fear, or any other of 
the family, into the rank of an existing being, it was necessary to 
designate the gender ; but since the last improvements in printing, 
the reader is let into the secret more easily. It is but beginning 
the word with a capital letter, now that the other substantives 
have ceased to be thus distinguished; and presto, the metamor- 
phosis is complete. 

Travellers in the days of Romance write of a country called Ha- 
nyson, where a generation of Christians were preserved from ‘a 
cursed Emperor of Persia, that hight Saures,’ by being miraculously 
enveloped with a cloud of darkness. ‘That darkness, it was said, 
was an impenetrable rampart for them and their posterity, while 
those withm lived in the hght and under the blessmg of Heaven. 
The people of the adjoiming country could hear at times their veices 
and the crowing of cocks and the neighig of steeds; but all com- 
munication was impossible. Iceland, in its best ages, was almost 
as much concealed from the rest of the Christian world, enjoying, 
during the long twilight which, in Europe, preceded the dawn of 
knowledge, not indeed a suushine of its own, but a clear bo- 
real light. For several centuries the Icelanders seem to have suf- . 
fered no political evils whatever ; an exemption, of which the his- 
tory of the world affords no other example: Arcadia, alas! belongs 
to the poets, and Iceland would not have enjoyed this golden age, 
but for its poverty and its iron climate. 

It is not possible to image a country more extraordinary 
than this island for natural reasons; but the old accounts of it 
made it extraordinary in a different way. For it seems that though 
Nicholas de Lyn, the friar of Oxford, whose discovery of the —_ 
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pole is laid down by Gerard Mercator, and attested by no less a man 
than Master John Dee, touched at Iceland, it excited much less of 
his attention than the Nigra Rupes, the huge black rock of many miles 
in circuit, which was the point of his discovery ; and though he fur- 
nished King Edward III. with his Inventio Fortunata, qui liber in- 
cipit a gradu 54 usque ad polum, the people of England and of Ger- 
many were still ignorant of the real state of Iceland, and the Icelanders 
were in bad repute for a very singular reason. Hecla was supposed 
to be the mouth of hell; a fact which could not be doubted after the 
Teport of certain credible mariners, who m the mid sea between 
Germany and that island, when they were going right before the 
breeze with all sails set, met the soul of the Bishop of Bremen m 
a ship sailing agaist wind and weather as swiftly as themselves, 
bound for the burning mountam. Hecla therefore was concluded 
to be the shortest way to Pandemonium, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that people would live so near the devil without having deal- 
ings with him. This was the opinion of all the early cosmogra- 
phists, and even so late a writer as Peter Heylyn, though he says 
that to judicious men the natural reason of these flames is plain 
and obvious, assures us, nevertheless, that ‘ few of the people but 
have some familiar spirit to do them service ; and notwithstanding 
the endeavours of the ministers to purge them from their impiety, 
yet it is so grafted in them, that they cannot leave it.’ 
Peter Heylyn ought to have known better, because Hakiuyt had 
lished Arngrim Jonas’s account of the country threescore years 
fore this senseless calumny wasrepeated. Arngrim Jonas’s treatise 
owed its birth to a feeling of patriotic indignation at the misrepresen- 
tations which were at that time current in Europe. The particular 
cause of provocation was a description, or rather a lampoon in verse, 
which made the good Bishop of Olen exceedingly angry. ‘ There 
came to light,’ says he, ‘at Hamburgh about the year of Christ 
1561, a very deformed imp, begotten by a certain pedlar of Ger- 
many; namely, a book of German rhymes, of all that ever were 
read the most filthy and slanderous against the nation of Iceland. 
Neither did it suffice the base printer once to send abroad that 
base brat, but he must publish it also three or four times over, that 
he might hereby, what lay in him, more deeply disgrace our imno- 
cent nation :—so great was the malice of this printer, and his de- 
sire so greedy to get lucre by a thing unlawful. His name is Joa- 
chim Lion, a man worthy to become lion’s food.’ Bishop Thorlak, 
when he made this bitter jest, must have been im a disposition to 
pass rigorous laws against libelling ; but as it was impossible to 
make a second Daniel of the printer, first, because he was not in 
Iceland, and secondly, because if he had been there, there was no 
lion’s dew belonging to the episcopal court, the bishop had re- 
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course to a much better mode of proceeding ; that of employing 
Arngrim Jonas to write a true account of the country, in confuta- 
tion of this false one. 

Bishop Thorlak.was as zealous for the welfare, as for the honour 
of his country, and his memory is deservedly reverenced. He first 
established a printing office there, and by his means the Bible was 
published in the Icelandic tongue,—for the Reformation, after a 
short struggle, had obtained a complete victory m Iceland. ‘The 
press, had it existed in earlier ages, might have saved some of the 
old Icelandic heroes considerable trouble in recording their achieve- 
ments. Olof of Hiardarbult carved the history of his adventures 
upon the rafters of his house; and Thorkil Hake did the same thing 
upon his chair and his bedstead. But the golden days of the Ice- 
landers were over before they received these blessings. ‘Their houses,’ 
says Jonas, ‘ were built from ancient time stately and sumptuously 
enough, according to the condition of the country, with timber, 
stones, and turf, until such time as traffic and exchange of wares 
began to cease between them and the Norwegians, who were wont to 
supply them with timber, and for that cause now our houses be- 

im to decay; when neither we have woods convenient for build- 
ing, nor yet there are now a-days, as there were in old times, trees 
cast upon our shores by the benefit of the sea, which may im any 
sort relieve us; whereupon many of our country villages are much 
decayed from their ancient integrity—some whereof be fallen to 
the ground, and others be very ruinous.’ The Norwegians were 
themselves a declining people, for the same cause as the Icelanders, 
because they had ceased to be independent, and because they had 
not yet recovered the havoc made by the black pestilence, and felt 
the effects of the increased rigour of the climate. The failure of 
the drift wood which is thus mentioned is curious, because Hor- 
rebow 150 years afterwards says, that great quantities of fine large 
timber every year came floating ashore, and that the people not 
having means of transporting it to their countrymen in other parts 
of the island who are in want of fuel, nor able to consume the whole 
themselves, let it lie in heaps androt. Mr. Hooker also tells us, 
that much timber is cast upon the northern and eastern coasts. 
The mference therefore seems to be, that when Jonas wrote, some 
chance accumulation of ice had diverted the current which set in 
for these shores. ‘The Greenlanders are supplied in the same man- 
ner, and owe to this provision their sole means of subsistence ; 
their houses, their boats, even their arrows are made of the wood 
which the sea wafts to them ; and if their necessities were not thus 
provided for, the country would be uninhabitable. This drift wood 
consists chiefly of fir: aspins, willow, alder and birch are also found, 
and larch and cedar; whence it comes seems not yet to have oe 
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certained. Iceland itself at one time abounded with forests. The 
first ‘settlers are said to have cut their way through the thickets; 
this however may pessibly mean nothing more than the brush- 
wood which still exists there; but the bog-wood, and the roots of 
trees which are sometimes found, prove beyond all doubt that 
there was a time when the climate of Iceland was not too se- 
vere for the growth of forest trees. Von Troil supposes that the 
surturbrand has been formed by lava, which sweeping away whole 
woods, charred them by burning and smothering them at the 
same time: but he forgets that trees, if swept away by the lava, 
would have floated upon it like straws upon a stream ; and by 
Horrebow’s account it is found in layers between the rocks. Sir 
G. Mackenzie did not visit that part of the country where this re- 
markable substance is procured. 

Jonas complains of the want of foreign trade: in those days 
Iceland had little to offer to the merchant. There was its 
eyder-down, which is still one of its main commodities ; its ling, 
which in the 17th century was accounted in England ‘ a fit dish 
for a nobleman’s table; and its falcons, which were worthy 
to take flight from a prince’s hand. They are remarkable for a 
eee 7 of plumage than is found on any other of the tribe. 

white falcon is the rarest variety : all that are taken of this co- 
lour are still reserved for the King of Denmark, who, according 
to Mr. Hooker, ‘ sets so high a value u them, and so little upon 
the lives of his oppressed subjects, r 29 a law has been enacted, 
declaring it death to any one who shall destroy one of these birds.’ 
The sentence should not have begun in the present tense, for the 
law is in the spirit of our old forest laws, and cannot be of much 
later date. Old writers relate an odd custom of the hawks of 
Norway: the last bird which they caught on a winter’s day, they 
took home alive, that he might keep their feet warm at night; and 
in the morning when they let him go, they noticed which way he 
fled, and went out themselves to prey ina different direction, being 
unwilling to do their bed-fellow any injury, because of the comfort 
which they had derived from him.* If the Iceland falcon had the 
same custom, he would certainly chuse an eyder-duck for his foot- 
warmer. The dogs of this iolend also were in fashion among us 
for a full century. Massinger mentions them— 
* Would I might lie 

Like a dog under her table, and serve for a footstool, 

So I ners my belly full of that 

Her Ice cur refuses. 


Peter Heylyn calls them the delight of ladies ;—but they were not 





* Lupton tells the same story of the English merlin. Siugila, 1584. 
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all. thus nursed in the lap of luxury; for Sir oar L’Estrange, 
speaking of what he calls Jack Pudding Smell-Feasts, says they 
‘ make fooling their business and their livelihood, and live like Ice- 
land shocks, by shewing tricks for bread.’ 

But shock dogs and falcons were but poor articles to invite the 
merchant; and it was found better to fetch ling from the banks of 
Newfoundland than from the stormy seas of the remotest North. 
Few persons therefore visiting Iceland for business, and none for 
curiosity, we had no account of it in England from Hakluyt’s 
time, till, about fifty years ago, a translation appeared from the 
Danish of Horrebow’s natural history of the country. This is 
the book which contains the two remarkable chapters concern- 
ing owls and snakes, to which we alluded on a former* occasion. 
It is likewise remarkable for a most extraordinary eration ; 
the author makes the country seven hundred and twenty miles long— 
its actual length is about two hundred aud sixty. This, however, 
though the work is meant as an eulogium upon. Iceland, seems to 
have proceeded more from ignorance than design. For Horrebow 
did not travel over the island himself, but took the report of others. 
But though this enormous error stares us in the face in the very front 
of the book, the book itself must not ‘be estimated by such a sam- 
ple: it is, mdeed, so methodical as to be sometimes dull and some- 
times ludicrous, but there is plain matter of fact sufficient to atone 
for greater faults. The English translation is remarkable for its 
ridiculous form—we complain, and with good reason, of our 
travellers in quarto, who make a two guinea commodity of what 
a century ago would have cost but half-a-crown: the English 
Horrebow is even more unreasonable ; matter which, if the meteo- 
rological tables were omitted, would not exceed the limits of an 
article in this journal, is spread over a folio. 

Iceland became an object of interest to naturalists after it was 
visited in 1772, by Sir Joseph Banks; but the short account of this 
voyage which was published by Von Troil, served rather to excite 
curiosity than to gratify it. Sir John Stanley’s communications to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, were confined to one of the won- 
ders of the island; and of the minute and ample work of Olafsen 
aud Povelsen, a short abridgment in Phillips's collection of voy- 
ages and travels, is all that has appeared in our language. At 
length however we have a rich harvest of information. Mr. 
Hooker’s journal, notwithstanding the grievous misfortune by 
which his papers and collections of every kind were destroyed, 
still forms.a most interesting and valuable volume; and though 
much yet remains for the researches of the geologist, yet a full 
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and satisfactory knowledge of the physical appearance, and the 
moral and political state of the island, may be obtained from his 
travels, and from the more extensive work of Sir George Mackenzie. 
Reikiavik, the capital of the island, is but a miserable place, 
_ containing about 500 inhabitants. The houses are in two streets 
or rather rows, which form a right angle; the longest range extend- 
ing along the beach. One house and only one is built of brick, the 
rest are made of planks, and appear at a little distance like so 
pee Mn wr merchants’ houses are only to be distin- 
gui from the rest, by one or two wooden chimnies, and by a 
few glass windows. The want of glass in the other houses is sup- 
ied by the chorion and amnios of the sheep, stretched upon a 
p and laid over an opening in the roof, with a wooden shutter to 
protect it in stormy weather; for smaller windows at the side of the 
door, bladders are used. ‘These merchants houses, being the best 
in Iceland, are made in Norway. The warehouses serve for shops, 
where the merchants retail their foreign commodities, and receive 
in exchange such articles as the island produces for ex jon. 
The most conspicuous building is the House of Correction; the 
Cathedral is of considerable size, has large glass windows, a little 
square wooden tower with two bells, and 1s roofed with tiles; but it 
is sadly dilapidated. ‘This is the only stone building in Reikiavik, 
and yet the main street is so obstructed with rocks, that a cart, if 
there were such a thing in Iceland, could not proceed half a dozen 
rds. There are a few miserable huts raised but little above the 
el of the ground, in the neighbourhood of the town; each of 
them has two or three machines near it on which the inhabitants 
—— fishing dresses to dry. ' 

e dress of the men consists of a woollen shirt, a short waist- 
coat and jacket of coarse cloth, and still coarser trowsers. ‘Their 
hats resemble those of our coal heavers. Their cloth they manu- 
facture themselves: for the art of weaving they are indebted to 
Denmark, and it is almost the only benefit which Denmark has be- 
stowed upon them. Some weaving frames were set up at the 
King’s expence almost threescore years ago, and workmen sent over 
to instruct the natives in their use. It would have been well if 
his Danish Majesty had taken measures for instructing them in 
another part of the process through which cloth passes, ‘ As 
hitherto,’ says Horrebow, ‘ they have bad no fulling mills, it must 
imagined that they have a deal of trouble in fulling and milling 
their woollen , and indeed it is so; for they have no otlfer in- 
strument for this purpose than a barrel with both ends struck 
out; into this put the goods which require milling, a 
sons then ves on the over against each P 
and with their feet go through the operation, in the barrel. a 
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things they full upon a table pC a eg? re “eon a 
very toilsome, and attended with great trouble.’ ‘These however are 
neither the most curious nor the most awkward of their operations. 
The same author tells us that ‘ in fulling breeches the people often 
put them on and rock themselves about, by which means they con- 
tract a habit of perpetually rocking and moving their limbs, 
though — nothing on them that wants millmg.’ Our re- 
cent trav have not informed us whether it is still the custom 
for every man to be his own fulling mill; if it be, we should 
think that peculiarity of gesture must have been noticed, which 
would have entitled Horrebow to class the Icelanders of his time 
among the wagtails. in the Feroe Isles the women perform the 
work of fulling by treading the cloth in a tub; im this manner a 
girl can full twenty pair ef hose in four or five hours. 

. The children, as is the case every where in Europe except in 
England, look like little men and women. The ordinary dress 
of the women is not unlike one of the most convenient and becom- 
ing fashions of our own country. The full dress is showy but not 
inelegant; the bridal dress is still more showy. The head dress 
would have shocked Latimer as much as the ‘ velvet power’ from 
Turkey, which he called a vengeance’ devil. It is like a 
large flat horn, rising from a sort of turban. and bending forward. 
What would the good bishop have said to such a fashion as this? 
he who would have a wife remember St. Paul, whenever she 
on her cap, and call to mind her subjection to her husband? Yet 
though the Iceland wife exalts her horn in this manner, subjection 
to the more worthy gender is practically acknowledged; and to the 
great discomfort of our English travellers, the ladies of a family wait 
at table upon their guests. ‘They have another custom, of which 
the “ complain still more feelingly ; that of returning thanks 
by an embrace akiss. Mr. Hooker describes a ludicrous scene 
arising from this custom, in which the man was more fortunate 
than the master. He obtained leave, in one of his excursions, to 
have his dinner dressed in the Priest’s house, near which he: had 
pitched his tents; his man, Jacob, a very interesti personage, 
whose untimely end forms a most unwelcome usion 5 
eventful history, was the cook. Jacob was longer than usual s:bout 
his business, and Mr. Hooker being impatient, made his way 

smoke and darkness into what he calls the ing- room, 
a ki being too dignified an appellation for such aden. Flere he 
re sitting oo 1 ae te with two or three filt hy wo- 
men a im, regarding his operations, and marvelling at his fry- 
ing-pan, in which he was dressing some sliced fish, on a fire kindled 
on the bare earth, between his legs. Close emaberain, ng 
who had won Jacob’sattention so much that every now av d he 
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presented her with a slice of the fish, and she, in return for every piece, 
rose up, took him round the neck and kissed him. Her expression 
of gratitude was so much to Jacob’s taste, that this bait would have 
drawn all the fish out of the frying-pan, if his master had not arrived 
in time to remind him that he wished to have a slice or two saved 
for himself. Mr. Hooker’s ill fortune led him, before he left the 
house, to present a snuff box to the mistress, a little dirty ugly old 
woman, by no means free from cutaneous disorder. The old lady 
imagined that he only meant to give her the snuff; but when she 
was made to understand that the box also was included in the gift, 
she instantly repaid him with an embrace; from which, he says, he 
extricated himself with all possible haste, and ran to wash himself in 
the nearest stream. 

The morals of the Icelanders are libelled by that German ‘ who 
was worthy to become lion’s food;'—and by Anderson, whose 
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calumnies upon this head are contradicted by Horrebow, with more © 


mildness than such misrepresentations deserve. The Danes indeed, 
who like the other nothern nations have aped the manners of the 
French, and are now paying the price of their predilection for that 
. Corrupt and treacherous people, have imported their immoralities 
into Reikiavik, and materially injured those with whom they ha- 
bitually associate. Sir G. Mackenzie says, that women who lived 
in open adultery were received into company, and even noticed by the 
bishop, with as much familiarity as if their characters had been 
blameless. This contagion is confined to Reikiavik, and even there, 
he says, considering the loose lives of the Danes, it is astonishing 
how little progress it has made. ‘They set the natives an example 
of irreligion as well as licentiousness, for none of them attend the 
church; but the Icelanders are a religious peopie, and every where, 
except in the capital, they preserve the purity of their manners as 
well as their faith. There is an equality im the country which is 
favourable to morals. ‘The servants are considered as nearly on a 
level with the children of the house. In America, these helpers, as 
they call themselves, display their sense of independence by being 
insolent. An English lady at New York rang the bell for tea; 
and after some time repeated the summons, that her visitors might 
not be kept waiting: farther delay provoked a louder call; upon 
which the angry American waiting-maid put her head in at the door 
and exclaimed, ‘ the more you ring, the more [ wont come.” In 
Iceland the equality is natural, and therefore unobtrusive; the ser- 
vants are generally orphans, or the children of very poor farmers: 
they partake in the recreations as well as the labour of the family; 
whilst spinning, knitting and sowing are. going on in their long 
winter darkness, some one reads aloud the old tales and histories 
which thwir ancestors produced, not more for the honour than ~ 
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the blessing of Iceland. Scarcely a farm house is without some of 
these books, which they exchange with each other at church, the 
only opportunity they have of meeting ; and thys the literary wealth 
of every parish continually circulates. The servants, being thus as- 
sociated with the family, not unfrequently marry their master’s chil- 
dren ; this is, indeed, so usual, that a poor farmer sends his son or 
his daughter to serve in the house of one more affluent, in hopes 
that al a connection may be formed. 

The law of inheritance is favourable to this equality. . No entails 
are allowed ; the property of the aeceased is divided in equal por- 
tions among the sons, the eldest having the privilege of chusing his 
share. ‘The daughters have each half a son’s portion; the widow 
half the estate. Were the law of primogeniture established, it might 
promote the improvement of the country by favouring the accu- 
mulation of property; but a wise legislator would pause before 
he ventured, for this consideration, to change a system which has 
been certainly found favourable to virtue and happiness. The 
poor laws are remarkable. Every householder is compelled to re- 
ceive his relations who cannot support themselves, to the fourth 
degree of kindred. ‘The travellers say nothing of the moral effect 
of this system, which, perhaps, they had little opportunity or time 
to observe ; but it is an interesting subject of inquiry. The house- 


holder who has no kinsmen that require his assistance, must contri-. 


bute to the support of the poor, either by taking into his family 
some orphan or aged person, or by paying an annual rate propor- 
tioned to his property. This tax falls heavily: a landholder who 
pays only two or three rix-dollars to the revenue, is not unfre- 
quently called upon for forty, fifty, or even sixty, towards the main- 
tenance of the poor in his district, if he does not chuse to receive 
any of them into his family. ‘These poor lawsare strictly enforced 
by the hreppstioré of every parish. 

The other taxes are light, and do not suffice for the civil esta- 
blishment of the island. ‘The sysselmen collect them in kind, and 
are required to pay the amount in money to the landfoged or trea- 
surer; they therefore dispose of the produce to the merchants, 
taking the chance of loss or gain, and retaining a third as their sa- 


lary, a proportion not more than adequate to the trouble and re- 


sponsibility of their office. The commerce of the island has been 
exempt from all duties since 1787. ‘This exemption was, perhaps, 
granted in consequence of the dreadful state to which Iceland was re- 
duced, in 1783, by volcanic eruptions more tremendous than any 
which had ever been recorded in its annals. The trade had long been 
declinmg. From the beginning of the last century, till the year 1776, 
it was in the hands of a chartered company, by whose monopoly 
the Icelanders were greatly oppressed.. It was then nominally 
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vested in the king, and carried on with a fund of four millions of 
dollars, which the government provided. At the end of ten years 
the stock of every kind was sold, and it was found that the capital 
had dimimished more than an eighth part. The remainder was 
then vested in commissioners, who were empowered to lend money 
at four per cent. to these who would embark im the trade of Iceland, 
which was freed from imposts for twenty years. At the end of that 
time, the exemption Was prolonged for five years; but the state 
of its trade will come more properly under consideration in treat- 
ing of the existing circumstances of the country. 

Fish and oil are the chief articles of export: besides these, how- 
ever, the Icelanders export wool, coarse woollen goods, skins and 
feathers. The eider down is one of their most valuable commodities ; 
it sells for twelve shillings a pound, and, in consequence of the be- 
nefit which is thus derived from the eider ducks, a severe penalty is 
inflicted upon any person who kills one. Both Mr. Hooker and Sir 
G. Mackenzie saw these birds upon the little island of Vedoe, one 
of the most fertile spots appertaming to Iceland, and the residence 
of the former Stiftamptman Stephenson, who, as a special mark 
of distinction, still retains that title. On the other uninhabited 
islets they form their rude nests among the old and half decayed sea 
weeds which the storms have cast high on the beach; but here, 
where their down and eggs afford the stiftamptman a considerable 
revenue, the birds seemed to be sensible of the protection under 
which they lived, and built their nests on the garden-wall, on the 
roofs, in the houses, and even in the chapel. Every little hollow 
between the rocks was occupied by them, and even the ground 
between the landing-place and the governor’s house so strewn with 
their nests, that it required some caution to avoid treading on them. 
‘The old gentleman bad also fitted the smooth sloping side of a hill 
for their accommodation, by cutting two rows of holes, in every 
one of which there was a nest. ‘The sound which the eider birds 
utter, is described as very like the cooing of doves. They line the 
nest with down from their own breasts, and there is a sufficient 
quantity laid round it to cover the eggs when they go to feed, which 
is generally at low water. The nest 1s stript of its lining twice, and 
sometimes a third time; when the duck has exhausted her own 
down, the drake supplies what is wanting. If the down be taken 
from the dead bird, it has no longer that elasticity which renders 
it so valuable During the brooding season all cats and dogs are 
banished from this little island. One year a fox got over upon the 
ice, to the great alarm both of the ducks and h a governor: an- 


other fox was brought over, aud fastened by a string near the in- 
vader’s haunts, and Reynard, in spite of his cunning, fell into the 
spare ; he had a great taste for eider duck, but none for solitude, and, 
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or The Icelanders take their toll of the contents of the nest, as well 
as of its lining, and, for their own eating, they prefer those eggs 
in which the bird is formed. Sir G. Macker='e says, that as soon 
as the young birds leave the shell, the duck takes them on her back, 
swims out to a considerable distance, then dives, and leaves them 
to exert their power of swimming: as soon as they have learnt the 
use of their feet m thjs way, she returns and becomes their guide. 
‘This is curious, because the common duck requires no other teach- 
ing than that of instinct. It is well known how anxiously a hen who 
has reared a brood of ducklings, follows them to the water edge, and 
‘endeavours, in vain, to withhold | them from venturing where she can- 
not follow. The old birds, whom the spell of duty no longer fixes 
to their nests, take once more to the seas, and, ina few weeks, the 
whole race depart, going where no navigator has yet followed them: 

when the brooding season returns, their unerring guide brings them 
again to their safe nursery. Horrebow says that they very rarely 
build on the main land, though, in some places, they have been en- 
ticed to venture there, "when the people send away their cattle and 
dogs, and take especial care to keep them from being disturbed. 
He says, also, that the inhabitants ‘ate little islands on purpose 
to invite them. 

If the Icelanders were heathens, the sea would be the natural 
object of their worship, for the benefits which they derive from it. 
Fuller, in a stram of fanciful analogies, remarks in how many things 
the sea resembles the land; but he has not noticed that provident 
dispensation by which the sea is made most prolific 1 in those regions 
where the shores are most destitute. ‘Tell me,’ says this quaint but 
delightful writer, ‘ tell me, ye naturalists, who sounded the first 
march and retreat to the tide “ hither shalt thou come and.no fur- 
ther?” When the winds are not only wild in a storm, but even 
stark mad in a hurricane, who is it that restores them again to their 
wits and brings them asleep in a calm? Who made the mighty 
whales, who swim in a sea of water, and have a sea of oil swimming 
in them?” We will add the rest of the passage for the sake of its 
piety and feeling, as well as its singularity. ‘ Was not God the 
first shipwright, and all vessels on the water descended from the 
loins, or ‘rather the ribs, of Noah’s ark ; or else who durst be so 
bold, with a few crooked boards nailed together, a-stick standing 
upright, and a rag tied to it, to adventure into the ocean? How 
first fell the loadstone in love with the north, rather affecting that 
cold climate than the pleasant east, or fruitful south or west? Or 
how came that stone to know more’ than men, and find the way to 
the land in a mist? ee-1 wnat men take = 
occulta 
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occulta qualitas, and complam that the room is dark when their 
eyes are blind. Indeed they are God’s wonders; and that sea- 
man, the greatest wonder of them all for his blockishness, who, 
seeing them daily, nether takes notice of them, admires at them, 
nor is thankful for them.’ , 

In the eider birds the Icelanders have what Fuller would have 
called their sea poultry: they have their sea flocks in the seals. 
‘The walrus is not one of their visitors. Horrebow has ove of his 
chapters ‘ concerning sea bulls and sea cows,’ which says, ‘ it is 
commonly reported that the noise and bellowmg of these animals 
make the cows ashore run mad ; but none here ever saw any of these 
supposed animals, or noticed the bad effects of their bellowing.’ ‘The 
seal is easily tamed, and, according to Olafsen and Povilsen, some- 
times domesticated iv Iceland, though the people have a strange 
aversion to its flesh, which, in old times, was considered as a princely: 
dish. There is an objection to taming this animal which could 
never have been foreseen. One, which had been made so familiar 
by the Zetlanders, that it would lie among the dogs before the fire, 
bathe in the sea, and return home, was discovered suckmg the cows, 
an offence for which it was banished to its native element. The 
eagle is often seen carrying off its young to her nest.’ The seal, 
however, has a useful friend in the great sea-gull. ‘The sportsmen, 
who are usually well acquainted with the haunts of this poor ani- 
mal, raise up little bulwarks to conceal their approach, or wait for 
them behind a rock ; the gull, however, understands these approach- 
es, and frequently baffles all the precautions of the hunter by flying 
over his bead, and screaming close-to the seal: if the latter does 
not take the alarm, the bird strikes him on the bead, and, as soon 
as he slips into the water, seems perfectly conscious that he is no 
longer in danger. ‘The Icelanders derive: food for their cattle, as 
well as themselves, from the’sea; there is a sea-weed of which the 
cows are very fond when the inhabitants will spare it; it is the fucus 
palmatus of Limmeus. Horrebow says the cattle are very fond of 
it, and that the sheep seek it with such avidity as often to be lost by 
going too far from the land at low water. In Zetland, Dr. Edmon- 
son says, it is curious to observe with what precision they leave 
the hills and betake themselves to the sea side at the moment the 
ebb commences. Mr. Hooker has seen women and children on 
the coast of Caithness gathering this weed from the- rocks and 
greedily devouring it for their meal in its crude state. The Ice- 
landers generally prepare it by washing it well in fresh water, and 
exposing it to dry, when it gives out a white powdery substance, 
which is sweet and palatable, and covers the whole plaut; they thea 
pack it in casks to keep it from the air, and thus preserve it ready 
to be eaten either inthis state, with fish and butter, or, according 
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to the practice of wealthier tables, boiled in milk, and mixed with 
a little flour of rye. In the imterior it bears half the price of dry 
fish, and can, therefore, only be given to the cows im time of need. 
According to Horrebow, in the most populous part of the country, 
for want of pasture the people, after eating the tish themselves, boil 
down the bones for the kine, and give them also the water m which 
it has been dressed.* Fish bones are also used as fuel; besides 
this, they use dried cow-dung, and turf. In the Westmann 
Island the wretched ighabitants burn dried sea birds. Whales’ flesh 
and sharks’ flesh are the damties which serve an Icelander .for his 
dessert. 

Sometimes an enemy comes from the sea. Every year a few 
polar bears are brought upon the drift ice, and coming half starved 
with the voyage, soon make their arrival known by the depredations 
which they commit. But the posse comitatus is ummediately raised, 
and Bruin has never yet been able-to form a settlement in the coun- 
try. The Icelanders have none of that affection for the bear which 
the other northern nations had in old times. The Russians aud 
Livonians used to teach these animals to dance, not only for the rare 
pleasure which they took in dancing with them, but for purposes of 
refined policy. Resident ambassadors were unknown im that age; 
and im order to obtain information of the state of other countries, 
envoys of ability, and sometimes of high birth, (fidie magnorum no- 
bilium et magnatum, ) were sent in the bear's suit, and they brought 
home that intelligence which there was no other safe method of ac- 
quiring : and this was the origin of Russian diplomacy. ‘The bear- 
leaders of modern times have seldom been so useful. It was, how- 
ever, found necessary m Germany to make severe laws against these 
Sclavenic diplomatists ; for it was discovered, that they used some- 
times to rob and murder travellers, and divide the spoil with the 
bear, giving him the body and taking the booty to themselves. 
These people taught the bear to perform many useful offices ; they 
used him mstead of a watch-dog; they made him raise water by 
turning a wheel; and carry sacks to the mill and logs to the tire; 
aud they taught them to draw iu a cart—quia magua fortitude eis 
inest in brachws, ungulis et dumbis. But the oddest thing related 
of them is, that they used to take bears to sea, who were taught to 
jump overboard and catch seals, and who amused the sailors by 
aloft. Olaus Magnus tells of a ship which was saved from pirates 





* Von Troil mentions another preparation which is used when fodder is scarce ; the 
heads and bones of cod are pounded, with a fish called stecubitr, aud a fourth part of 
chopped bay ; the cows like itjand yield wilk pleutifylly aficr this food ; but the milk, ae 
may be supposed, is ill tasted. 
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by the four-footed part of her crew. A great number of them 
happened to be aloft as the freebooter drew near, who seeing the 
yards so well manned, thought it prudent to sheer off. When Father 
Avril travelled through Livonia, he was shewn en passant, [ acadé- 
mie ov l'on a soin de dresser les ours avant que de /es promener 
par les villes d Europe. C'est un bourg appellé Samourgan ov on 
deur apprend le manége qu’on leur voit faire ensuite avec tant 
_ dadresse et cesemble avec tant de raison. Icelanders, far from 
establishing an academy for the purpose of qualifying bears for the 
grand tour, are fond of destroying them. An old man near Lange- 
ness was famous for having killed more than twenty with a spear. 

The ice brings with it worse evils than an invasion of these ani- 
mals, because no human means can remove or lessen them. As long 
as the ice continues floating the weather is fickle and stormy, and 
the tides are i ar; but as soon as the islands become fixed in 
the gulphs and inlets, the weather grows calm, settled, foggy, moist, 
and exceedingly cold, withering the vegetation, and destroying the 
cattle. Even a Shetland harvest has been blasted by the approach 
of an ice island. These things remind us of Darwin's specula- 
tions, and the dreams of what might be effected if mankind were 
employed in attempts to-diminish the physical evils of the world. 
The Icelanders have some strange notions concerning floating 
ice; they affirm that it takes fire. Olafsen and Povilsen admit 
that flames are seen upon it, which they say arise from the colli- 
sion of two fragments meeting with such violence that the drift 
timber which they carry with them takes fire at the friction : the na- 
tives, however, insist that the ice itself consists principally of salt 
petre, and that it might be used in making gunpowder. 

‘The poet talks of winter lingering in the lap of spring: in these 
regions even summer is not safe; a huge floating island deranges 
the season as well as the tide, and carries with it a winter 
of its own. Horrebow mentions a royal garden full of all sorts of 
culinary vegetables ; he speaks of turnips weighing two pounds and 
a half, of gooseberry bushes producing ripe fruit; and expresses his 
confidence that various trees, if prapitly chenngpdy would bring 
their fruit to maturity, and that even corn might be cultivated 
with success, But the tallest birch trees which Sir-George Mac- 
kenzie saw in his travels were not more than ten feet high. Go- 
vernor ‘Thodal] planted firs ; their tops seemed to wither when they 
were about two feet high, and they ceased to grow,—poor en- 
couragement for him who would plant fruit trees! Mr. Hooker 
was in many gardens where the cabbage was so small that a half- 
<rown piece would have covered it; and he tells us that turnips, 
carrots, and even potatoes never arrive at perfection. Horrebow 
is not a writer to be suspected of falsehood, nor even of conscious 

exaggeration. 
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exaggeration. There is good reason for supposing that even our 
own climate has undergone some change since his time. Iceland 
will probably become colder, unless some earthquake should break 
up the belt of ice which forms a rampart round East Greenland. 
The Icelander who would raise fruits must take a hint from the mo- 
nastery of St. Thomas. ‘The hot springs with which this country 
abounds are used as baths ; a lover cleanses one of the daugar, as 
they are called, for his mistress, who visits it after she becomes a 
bride ; this was the mode of gallantry when Von Troil wrote. Some 
of these springs have natural basons near them in which the water 
becomes of a proper heat ; others are so situated that it is easy to 
temper them: and Horrebow has seen people sit whole days beside 
them bending hoops for barrels. He says, it is universally known 
that the cows which drink at a tepid stream, yield a much greater 
quantity of milk than others ; he says also that there is generally a 
very fine growth of grass in the neighbourhood of these springs. 
Olafsen and Povilsen say that in the valley of Reikholtz the ground 
never freezes ; and they mention traditions of a deep and beautiful 
vale among the glaciers, with woods and meadows, and flocks and 
herds, and happy inhabitants, who live in the enjéyment of a per- 
petual summers, conferred upon them not by the heavens but by 
the bounty of the earth and its internal heat. 

It is only in hot-houses that the Icelanders can hope to raise the 
fruit of an English garden ; but the hot springs in those parts of 
the country where they abound, afford the means of domg this 
with little other expense than that of the shed. Among the plants 
which have found their way into the country, it is curious to find 
a spice ; a small quantity of carraway seed was brought from Co- 
penhagen, and the plant has spread itself. The angelica was 
introduced about a century ago by a priest named Haldarson ; he 
planted it in an island of the lake Hittarvatu, and this gave rise to an 
interesting oecurrence im natural history. The gulls and wild ducks 
soon discovered that the little shrubby branches of the plant pro- 
tected their nests from wind and rain; they happened to discover 
it at the same time, and though in other places the gulls do not like 
to have the ducks build near them, a league not merely of peace 
but of amity was concluded between them, and the gulls defended 
their neighbours as well as themselves against the ravens and all 
other depredators. Mr. Moor, in his Hindoo Pantheon, asks why 
the raven which has so few natural enemies, (none indeed with which 
we are acquainted,) and is so long lived, should yet be so rare, that 
neither in England nor India, will two pair be found on an ave- 
rage in the extent of a thousand acres? He accounts for this by 
supposing that the raven destroys its young: it is remarkable that 
the Icelanders should confirm his theory and contradict his — 
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They say that when the young ravens fall from their nest, and are 
unable to recover it, the parents devour them; nevertheless this 
bird is the comm in Iceland, though the inhabitants destroy as 
many as they can. ey have a high opinion of him asa sooth- 
sayer ; but his supernatural gifts are not sufficient to atone for the 
ravages which he commits. Nothing escapes these rapacious 
plunderers; they watch the wild duck to her nest and drive her 


from ‘her eggs, they pounce upon fish, attack the ewe as well | 


as the lamb, and fixing upon the galled horses, devour them 
alive. In autumn numbers of them will meet in the fields without 
molesting each other; but upon the approach of winter they are 
said to form themselves into troops of six, eight, or ten, each 
taking a particular district as their peculiar royalty, and if one of 
another troop is bold enough to trespass upon it, they attack the 
offender, and put him to death, if be be not swift enough of wing 
to escape. . 

The Icelanders are not, like their poor neighbours and fellow 
subjects the Feroese, plundered by crows as well as ravens ; for 
‘ concerning crows,’ as Horrebow would have said if he had hap- 
pened to think of them, ‘ there are no crows in Iceland.’ Neither 
are they much annoyed by mice: there is a white field mouse 
who is said by ‘ persons of credit’ and eye witnesses to be an 
excellent fresh water sailor. ‘These mice, they tell us, take long 
journeys to collect grain for their winter provender: in the course 
of their travels it sometimes happens that they have a river to cross 
—necessity has made them boatmen; a piece of dry cowdung 
serves for a raft, which they load with their spoil; the number of 
hands, in sea-phrase, or rather of feet im this instance, attached to 
each raft varies from four to ten, who launch thevessel and swim 
ou each side of it, steering with their tails. The Lapland squir- 
rels we are told perform longer voyages in better boats; they 
pieces of bark to the water side, embark on it, hoist their tails 
for top gallants and push off im such fleets, that a storm will wreck 
three or four thousand sail of them. Leems vouches for the fact 
of their voyages ; the extent of the practice must rest upon the 
authority of M. Regnard. 





* The ‘ persons of credit’ who relate this manceuvre should have recollected that the 
story is imperfect ; for if the mice have more booty than they can carry in their mouths, 
(the only pouch with which nature has furnished them), land-carriage as well as water- 
carriage would be necessary for it; and although in the Orkneys these creatures make 
*‘ roads or tracks of about three inches in breadth, and sometimes miles in length, much 
worn by continual treading, and warped into a thousand different directions ;’ it does 
not appear that either cart, wheelbarrow, or sledge has been seen upon these high 5 
much icss are such convenicace to be looked for among the mice of Iceland,. where 
people themselves have not made carriage roads for their own accommodation. 
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Foxes are very nwnerous and very troublesome. The inhabi- 
tants use all imaginable means for destroying these enemies. ‘They 
smoke them in their dens, and, if this fails, besiege them there ; 
they shoot them, poison them, catch them with hooks and lines, 
and lay traps for them, from which, when caught by the leg, the 
animal has been known to escape by gnawing off the limb : this m- 
stance of desperate resolution is frequently exercised by the rat, a 
creature which, if it were less mischievous, would be admired for 
its almost matchless courage and ingenuity. If half the tales which 
the Icelanders tell of their foxes are true, it would seem that the 
breed has not degenerated since Esop’s days, nor disgraced the re- 
putation which Reynard obtained for the whole race. But without 
repeating the fireside tales of a nation of story-tellers, certain it is 
that the foxes fish, fowl, climb rocks to rob the birds nests, and em- 
bark upon pieces of floating ice to get from the main land to the 
islands.. The people have a tradition that one of the Kings of 
Norway in old times sent over some foxes to Iceland, to plague the 
inhabitants, as a punishment for their disaffection to the mother 
country ; an opinion, which Mr. Hooker observes has probably no 
better foundation tlian another of their tales, that the magpies 
which now infest them in such numbers were originally imported 
by the English in pure mischief. 

A thousand writers have observed with what wonderful powers 
of pliability man accommodates himself to all circumstances of 
society and situation; but it has seldom been remarked in how 
great a degree animals possess the same power. When the sheep 
im Africa perceive a wild beast near them, they form them- 
selves in a circle with their heads outward, the rams advance im the 
front, ready for defence, and their strength and resolution are such, 
that they are said to intimidate the tiger, and sometimes even to 
beat him off if he ventures to make an attack, In Iceland 
and im the Scotch isles, during a heavy fall of snow, if they can 
find no shelter, they place themselves in a circle with their heads in- 
clining toward the center. Thus, if they are covered with snow, 
their breath forms an arch above them. In this situation they have 
been known to remain for many days. Every Iceland flock has one 
sheep trained as a leader, and in winter, and bad weather, his ser- 
vices are found exceedingly useful; for, however dark or stormy the 
night, he guides his company to the fold. -Whole flocks, it is said, 
would often be lost, but for the sagacity of these guides ; a trained 
sheep of course bears a much higher price than any other, and is 
always preserved till it becomes completely superannuated. ‘They 
pull their sheep instead of shearing them ; this custom also prevails 
in the Zetlands, where it is called rootng ; the Zetlanders say that 
the wool continues much fiver when removed in this manner than 
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, which is by no means improbable. It might be ex- 

animal would be liable to take cold by being 

literally stript naked; no mention, however, i is made of any 

uence arising from the practice. The worst evil to 

sheep are exposed in this mournful country, seems to 

violent winds, which sometimes drive them into the sea 

Horrebow says he has seen even in summer a flock carried away 

by a storm sixty or seventy English miles,—sheep in full sail be- 
fore the wind with a vengeance! 

In severe weather 2 litle hay is given to the sheep, but this 
is a luxury which can seldom be afforded. Hay is by far the 
most important article to an Iceland farmer. The ground im- 
mediately round the house is laid out for it, anda field has the 
appearance of « churchyard, the soil being usually thrown up in 
little hillocks like so many graves; for ‘ the people,’ says Sir G. 
Mackenzie, ‘ believe that a greater quantity of grass can grow upon 
an extended surface of this sort, and this erroneous notion is enter- 
tained even by the higher classes. ‘That a greater surface is pro- 
cured is true; but as every plant grows perpendicularly, or as 
nearly so as circumstances will admit, a greater produce cannot be 
obtained.’ The error is in Sir George, not in the <r Itis 
very certain that the extent of sky above a mountain can be no 
greater than the area of its base ; but it is equally certain that its base 
does not contain so many acres as its surface, and it is upon the 
surface that trees and grass grow. ‘The sophism is an old one; it 
is not the only one into which those persons have fallen who rely too 
much upon what is called the pure reason: but a better exemplifi- 
cation could never be found of that misapel ied science which digs 
deep for error, when truth lies upon surface. Sir George 
objects to the Iceland practice upon another ground, ‘ the 
evaporation of moisture, occasioned by the smallness of the hillocks 
and the air circulating between them, must render, ‘ he says,’ the 

that does grow, less luxuriant than it would be otherwise.’ 
We should have thought there could be no want of moisture ih 


such a climate, and that the chief objection to the practice would 
be the difficulty in the ye mowing ; but the Icelander rather 


shaves than mows these knolls with a short narrow scythe, 
with which he is said to work expeditiously as well as neatly. 
The grass, such as it is, is neither close nor long, and is full of 
weeds. It is possible that it might be improved by means exactly 
the reverse of those by which they attempt to increase the pro- 
duce, by sinking instead of raising the surface ; for, in the Zetlands, 
Dr. Edmonson ay when the turf, or feal as. it is called, which is 
pared off before t neipess is cut, is carefully laid down im the bot- 
tom of the ditch with its green side uppermost, it is observed > 

yield 
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yield uniformly a better kind of grass than it did before its re- 
moval : * the people,’ he adds, ‘although well aware of this fact 
seldom pay any attention to it ; and not only cut the moss in every 
direction, but huddle the feals together in heaps, and thus prevent 
the regular regeneration of turf, and the improvement of the pas- 
ture.” ‘That improvement is probably owimg to the shelter which 
is thus obtained. Draining would improve not only the soil but 
the climate, so great is the extent of bogs and swamps. Sir G. 
Mackenzie mentions certain tracts of country where draining 
might be practised with as much facility as advantage ; but, he says, 
there seems to be some prejudices against it, which a little mter- 
course with Britain would probably remove. A brisker commerce 
would, no doubt, supply that want of motive and want of capital, 
which in the present distressed state of the island sufficiently ac- 
count for its rude and unimproved agriculture. 

Goats have been banished from the southern pat of Iceland, 
because they were continually mjuring the roofs of the houses by 
climbing them in search of food ; some, however, are still kept in 
the north. It hes been observed, as a Curious instance of the exten- 
sion of commerce, that a man may now sail round the world, and 
eat pork and spend Spanish dollars wherever the ship touches. The 
poor Icelanders live so hardy themselves that they have nothing to 
spare for the pigs; and this animal, who robs the dunghills im 
England, is found too expensive to be kept. For such a country 
the rein deer is obviously as well adapted as the camel for the de- 
sert. Thirteen were exported from Norway in 1773, only three 
of which reached Iceland; they were sent into the mountains of 
the Guldbringé Syssel, and have multiplied so greatly that it is not 
uncommon to meet with herds, consisting of from forty to an hun- 
dred, in the mountainous districts. The Danes sometimes go out 
in pursuit of them ; but the Icelanders, instead of profiting by these 
invaluable animals, the most important boon which could possibly 
have been bestowed upon them, complain that they eat their li- 
chen. The rein deer m Lapland is almost as much a loser by his 
connection with man as the dog in Kamtchatka: he gives up his 
liberty and is not provided for in return; though the Laplander 
might easily lay in a winter stock of the lichen, and of the great 
water horse-tail, en which, in a dry state, Linneus says, it will feed 
with avidity, though not upon common hay. Iceland will be this 
creature’s paradise. ‘There is in the interiora tract which Sir G. 
Mackenzie computes at not less than 40,000 square miles, without 
a single human habitation, and almost entirely unknown to the na- 
tives themselves. ‘There are no wolves in the island; the Ice- 
landers will keep out the bears; and the rein deer, being almost 
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unmolested by man, will have no enemy whatever, unless it has 
brought with it its own tormenting gad fly. 

Those persons who, in passing from oue side of the island to the 
other, cross any part of this desolate tract, usually travel day and 
night without stopping. Horrebow speaks of the goodness of the 
roads, affirming, that he has known those who, in a summer's day, 
from the rising of the sun to the setting, have rid 120, English 
miles—a length of mountain road which it would not be very prac- 
ticable to traverse even in the longest arctic day. Of the perils of 
travelling, he gives a strange account. Paths, he says, are some- 
times found leading to a frozen pond or lake, which was not there 
on the preceding day; the traveller, after going round, finds the 
path again immediately opposite the spot where he was obliged to 
turn aside; in a few days the ice and water are free, and the inter- 
rupted path appears. Bold men have sometimes ventured to cross 
the ice rather than take a wide circuit; horses have, in these cases, 
fallen in and been lost, and, after some days, been found lying on 
the .surface; the ice having in the mean time melted and the 
water frozen agam. Some truth may be contained in this ac- 
count; but the danger which Horrebow mentions was not en- 
countered by our late travellers, and it is almost the only danger 
which they did not encounter in a country more resembling Mil- 
ton’s hell, im its combination of fire and frost, than any part of the 
habitable globe. 

One of the first things which Sir George Mackenzie and his 
companions discovered upon their travels was, the remains-of a wo- 
man who had been lost about a year, and had fallen, as was sup- 
posed, down a precipice in some snow-storm. Her clothes and 

nes were lying scattered about where the eagles and foxes had 
strewed them. If some of our travellers did not in like manner 
leave their bones for the birds and the beasts, it was more owing to 
their good fortune than their prudence, as the reader will perceive 
in perusing Mr. Bright’s account of the ascent of Snefell Jokul. 
No guide could be found who had ever gone above the line of 
perpetual snow, beyond which the sheep never wander. 


* After walking at a steady pace for two hours, in which time we had 
gone about six miles, we came to the first snow, and prepared our- 
selves for the more arduous part of our enterprize. The road being 
now alike new to all, we were as competent as our guides to the direc- 
tion of our further course. The summits of all the surrounding moun- 
tains were covered with mist; but the Jokul was perfectly clear; and 
as the sun did not shine so bright as to dazzle our eyes with the reflec- 
tion from the snow, we evtertained good hopes of accomplishing, our 
purpose. During the first hour the ascent was not cy difficult, and 
the snow sufficiently soft to yield to the pressure of our feet. After that 
; time 
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time the acclivity was steeper, the snow became harder, and deep fis- 
sures appeared in it, which we were obliged to cross, or to avoid by 
going a considerable way round. These fissures presented a very 
beautiful spectacle: they were at least thirty or forty feet in depth, and 
though not in general above two or three feet wide, they admitted light 
enough to display the brilliancy of their white and rugged sides. As we 
ascended, the inferior mountains gradually diminished to the sight, 
and we beheld a complete zone of clouds encircling us, while the Jo- 
kul still remained clear and distinct. From time to time the clouds, 
partially separating, formed most picturesque arches, through which 
we descried the distant sea, and still farther off, the mountains on the 
opposite side of the Breidé-Fiord, stretching northwards towards the 
most remote extremity of the island. 

‘In the progress of our ascent, we were obliged frequently to allow 
ourselves a temporary respite, by sitting down for a few minutes on the 
snow. About three o'clock, we arrived at a chasm, which threatened 
to put a complete stop to our progress. It was at least forty feet in 
depth, and nearly six feet wide ; and the opposite side presented a face 
like a wall, being elevated several feet above the level of the surface on 
which we stood; besides which, from the falling in of the snow in the 
interior of the chasm, all the part on which we were standing was un- 
dermined, so that we were afraid to approach too near the brink lest it 
should give way. Determined, however; not to renounce the hope of 
passing this barrier, we followed its course till we found a place that 
encouraged the attempt. The opposite bank was here not above four 
feet high, and a mass of snow formed a bridge, a very imsecure one in- 
deed, across the chasm. Standing upon the brink, we cut with our poles 
three or four steps in the bauk on the other side, and then, stepping as 
lightly as possible over the bridge, we passed one by one to the steps, 
which we ascended by the help of our poles. The snow on the oppo- 
site side became immediately so excessively steep, that it required our 
utmost efforts to prevent our sliding back to the edge of the precipice, 
in which case we should inevitably have been plunged into the chasm, 
This dangerous part of our ascent did not continue long; and we soon 
found ourselves on a tolerably level bank of snow, with a precipice on 
our right about 60 feet perpendicular, presenting an appearance as if 
the snow on the side of the mountain bad slipped away, leaving behind 
it the part on which we stood. We were now on the summit of one of 
the three peaks of the mountain ; that which is situated farthest to the 
east. We beheld immediately before us a fissure greatly more formida- 
ble in width and depth than any we had passed, and which, indeed, 
offered an insuperable obstacle to our further progress. The highest 
peak of the Jokul was still a hundred feet above us; and after looking 
at it some time with the mortification of disappointment, and making 
some fruitless attempts to reach, at least, a bare exposed rock which 
stood in the middle of the fissure, we were obliged to give up all hope 
of advancing further. 

*The clouds now began rapidly to accumulate, and were visibly 
rolling up the side of the mountain ; we were therefore anxious to quit 
‘ our 
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our present situation as speedily as possible, that we might repass the 
chasm before we were involved in mist. Our first object, however, was 
‘to examine the state of the magnetic needle, which Olafson in his travels 
asserts to be put into great agitation at the summit of this mountain, 
and no longer to retain its polarity. What may be the case a hundred 
feet higher, we cannot affirm; but at the point we reached, the needle 
was quite stationary, and, as far as we could judge, perfectly true. We 
then noted an observation of the thermometer, which we were sur- 
prized to find scarcely so low as the freezing point; and after an appli- 
cation to the brandy bottle, began with great care to retrace the foot- 
steps of our ascent. We found re-crossing the chasm a work of no small 
danger; for whenever we stuck our poles into the snow bridge, they 
went directly through. The first person, therefore, who crossed, thrust 
his pole deep into ke lower part of the wall, thus affording a point of 
support for the feet of those who followed ; Mr. Holland, however, who 
was the second in passing over, had, notwithstanding, a narrow escape, 
for his foot actually broke through the bridge of snow, and it was with 
difficulty he rescued himself from falling into the chasm beneath. We 
were scarcely all safe on the lower side of the chasm, when the mist 
surrounding us, made it extremely difficult to keep the track by which 
we had ascended the mountain. —pp. 178 to 181. 


Even without these risks, travelling in Iceland is attended with 
sufficient danger. Sometimes the way lies over a mass of. lava 
broken into innumerable pieces, in the act of cooling, and full of 
chasms, from which the force of the air beneath has exploded frag- 
ments of all fornis and sizes. In one place Mr. Hooker was half 
an hour in proceeding two or three hundred yards among this rugged 
lava; where a false step would have precipitated him to certain 
death. In this place, which is near Thingvalla, numbers of lives 
have been lost; but when our countryman was lamenting this, the 
good priest, who was in his company, checked him, by saying it 
was God’s will that it should be so. ‘I know not,’ he says, ‘ whe- 
ther it arises from a peculiar resignation to the will and providence 
of God, produced by real piety, or whether it is ascribable to the 
effect of climate and to the poverty and distress which attend upon 
the whole life.of the elie that they seem to feel less for the 
calamities of themselves or of whatever surrounds them than is the 
case with the natives of other countries.’ Gloomy and cheerless 


countries will always give a correspondent tinge to the character of - 


the inhabitants ; but in Iceland there is something more than cheer- 
lessness and gloom: the most portentous and terrific operations of 
nature have given to this forlorn region horrors pec to itself. 
‘ We travelled,’ says Mr. Hooker, ‘ continually the great 
masses of rock that lie strewed in the wildest possible disorder 
about the chasms which they once served to fill up ; aud frequently 
as we went on, were deceived by the imaginary sight of houses “4 
t 
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this solitude, which, on a nearer approach, proved to be only huge 
rocks torn from their situation by the shock of an earthquake, or 
some terrible convulsion of nature.’ : 

Dreadful, however, as this scenery is, it forms, as it were, only 
the entrance to the more terrific regions to which the travellers 
were bound. From a deep hollow of the sulphur mountain they 
saw a profusion of vapour arise, and heard a confused noise of boil- 
ing and splashing, mingled with the roaring of steam, as it forced 
its way through narrow crevices in the rock. The whole side of 
the mountain, as far as they could see, was covered with sulphur and 
clay of a white or yellowish colour. In many places the sulphur 
was so hot that they could scarcely handle it ; and wherever it was 
removed, steam instantly arose. Over this Stygian crust they ven- 
tured, in imminent danger of sinking into the scalding mass. Jets 
of steam, and fountains of boiling mud, are found in ths dreadful 
district. We may believe Sir G. Mackenzie when he says that the 
sensations of a man even of firm nerves, standing upon treacherous 
ground over an abyss, where fire and brimstone are in incessynt ac- 
tion, enveloped im thick vapours, and his ears stunned with thun- 
dering noise,—can only be well conceived by those who have ex- 
perienced them. Mr. Bright was at one time in great danger, and 
suffered considerable pain from one of his legs sinking into the hot 
clay. Mr. Hooker, im one of his excursions, was in still greater 
peril; in endeavouring to avoid the suffocating exhalations from a 
sulphur spring, near which he was gathering some specimens of the 
mineral productions of the place, he sunk up to his knees ina 
semiliquid mass of hot sulphur; but instantly throwing himself at 
full length upon the ground, he reached a more solid spot with his 
hands, and was able to drag himself from this scalding bog. 

Iceland abounds also with bogs of the common kind ; less terrific 
indeed, but hardly less dangerous. ‘Through these tracts a horse is 
the surest guide: he seems, Sir G. Mackenzie says, to know pre- 
cisely where he may place his foot in safety. When in doubt, he 
feels the ground with his foot before he attempts to place his whole > 
weight upon it; and if he is convinced that there is danger, nothing 
will mduce him to set a step forward. The travellers were told 
that they should find the road through one*of these bogs not so 
bad, because a bridge had been constructed there for the accom- 
modation of travellers. ‘This proved however to be nothing more 
than a deep ditch, with loose sharp stones at the bottom, along 
which they past in a string. 

The great objects of curiosity in this extraordinary country are 
the Geysers. vere are few countries without warm springs; but 
the Geysers are phenomena peculiar to Iceland. Of these we will 

give 
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give as full an account as the limits of a journal will allow, and as 
far as possible in the travellers own words. 


*On approaching the place, it appeared that a mount had been 
formed of irregular, rough looking depositions, upon the ancient regu- 
lar strata, whose origin lias been similar. The slope of the latter has 
caused the mount to spread more on the east side, and the recent depo- 
sitions of the water may be traced till they coincide with them. The 
perpendicular height of the mount is about seven feet, measured from 
the highest part of the surface of the old depositions. From these the 
matter composing the mount may be readily distinguished, on the west 
side, where a disruption has taken place. On the top of this mount is 
a bason, which we found to extend fifty-six feet in one direction, and 
forty-six in another, 

* Ata quarter before three o’clock in the afternoon, when we arrived 
on the spot, we found the bason full of hot water, a little of which was 
running over. Having satisfied my curiosity at this time, I went with 
the rest of the party to examine some other places whence we saw va- 
pour ascending. Above the Great Geyser at a short distance, is a large 
irregular opening, the beauties of which it is hardly possible to describe. 
The water which filled it was as clear as psi and perfectly still, 


though nearly at the boiling point. Through it we saw white incrus- 
tations forming a variety of figures and cavities, to a great depth; and 
carrying the eye into a vast and dark abyss, over which the incrusta- 
tions formed a dome of no great thickness; a circumstance which, 
though not of itself agreeable, contributed much to the effect of this 


awful scene. 

* Having examined several other cavities, I returned to the Geyser 
in order to collect specimens of the incrustations on the mount. se- 
lected a fine mass close to the water on the brink of the bason, and had 
not struck many blows with my hammer, when I heard a sound like the 
distant discharge of a piece of ordnance, and the ground shook under 
me. The sound was repeated irregularly, and rapidly ; and I had just 
given the alarm to my companions, who were at a little distance, when 
the water, after heaving several times, suddenly rose in a large co- 
lumn, accompanied by clouds of steam, from the middle of the bason, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet. The column seemed as if it burst, 

“and sinking down it produced a wave which caused the water to over- 
flow the bason in considerable quantity. The water having reached’ 
my feet, 1 was under the necessity of retreating, but 1 kept my eye fixed 
on what was going on. ‘After the first propulsion, the water was thrown 
up again to the height of abdut fifteen feet. There was now a succes- 
sion of jets to the number of eighteen, none of which appeared to me 
to exceed fifty feet in height ; they lasted about five minutes. Though 
the wind blew strongly, yet the clouds of vapour were so dense, that 
after the first two jets, 1 could only see the Fiighest part of the spray, 
and some of it that was occasionally thrown out sideways. After the 
last jet, which was the most furious, the water suddenly left the bason, 
and sunk into a pipe in the-centre. The heat of the bottom of the 
bason soon made it dry, and the wind blew asige the vapour almost im- 
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médiately after the spouting ceased. We lost no time in entering the 
bason to examine the pipe, which the water had sunk about ten 
feet, and appeared to be rising slowly. The diameter of the pipe, or 
rather pit, is ten feet, but near the top it widens to sixteen feet. The 
section, which is taken across the longest diameter of the beson, gives 
a distinct idea of the whole structure of the external part of this won- 
derful apparatus. The perpendicular depth of the bason is three feet ; 
that of the pipe being somewhat more than sixty feet, though there may 
be some inaccessible hollows which extend to a much greatér depth. 

* After the water had descended into the pipe, there was no appear- 
ance of any vapour issuing from it, till it had reached the mouth, when 
a little was visible. Even when the bason was full, the quantity of va- 
pour was far from being so great as might have been expected to pro- 
teed from so large a surface of hot water. At five minutes before six 
o'clock it boiled a little, and tontinued to do so at intervals. Having 
thrown a stone into the water while it was riectly still, 1 observed 
that an ebullition immedietely took place till the stone reached the 
bottom. { then requested all the party to provide’ themselves with 
large stones, and to throw them into the pipe, on a signal I should 
give, when the water was still. When the stones wete thrown in a 
violent ebullition instantly followed ; and this escape of steam on agita- 
tion, may serve to assist a theory of the phenomena. ~ 

* Following the channel which has been formed by the water escap- 
ing from the great bason during the eruptions, we found some beautiful 
and delicate petrifactions. The leaves of birch and willow were seen 
converted into white stone, and in the most perfect state of preservation ; 
every minute fibre being entire. Grass and rushes were in the same 
state, and also masses of peat. In order to preserve specimens so rare 
and elegant, we brought away large masses, and broke them Up after 
our return to Britain; by which means we have fermed very rich co!- 
lections; though many fine specimens were destroyed in carrying them 
to Reikiavik. On the outside of the mount of the Geyser, the deposi- 
tions, owing to the splashing of the water, are rough, and have been 
justly compared to the heads of caulifiowers. They are of a yellowish 
brown colour, and are arranged round the mount somewhat like a cir- 
cular flight of steps. The inside of the bason is comparatively smooth ; 
and the matter forming it is more compact and dense than the exterior 
crust; and, when polished, is not devoid of beauty, being of a grey co- 
lour, mottled with black and white spots and streaks. © white in- 
crustation formed by the water of the beautiful cavity before described, 
had taken a very curious form at the edge of the water, very much re- 
sembling the capital of a Gothic column. We were so rapacious here, 
that [ believe we did not leave a single specimen which we could reach ; 
and even scalded our fingers in our eagerness to obtain them. We 
found the process of petrifaction in all its stages; and procured some 
specimens in which the grass was yet alive and fresh, while the deposi- 
tion of the silicious matter was going on around it. These were found 
in places at a little distance from the cavity, where the water running 
from it had become cold.’—pp. 214, 215, 219. 
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These employments, delightful as they were, formed only the in- 
terlude of the grand spectacle. They pitched their tent about a 
hundred yards from the Great —s and kept regular watch 
during the night. After two false alarms, they were roused to be- 
hold an explosion of the New Geyser: there was little water, but 
the force with which the steam escaped produced a white column 
of spray and vapour at least sixty feet high, accompanied with a 
tremendous noise. ‘The second night they were more fortunate. 

* On lying down, wescould not sleep more than a minute or two at a 
time; our anxiety cal us often to raise our heads to listen. At 
last the joyful sound my ears: and I started up with a shout, at 
the same moment when our guides, who were sleeping in their Iceland 
tent at a short distance opposite to us, jumped up in their shirts and 
hallooed to us. In an instant we were within sight of the Geyser; the 
discharges continuing, being more frequent and louder than before, and 
resembling the distant firing of artillery from a ship at sea. This hap- 
pened at half past eleven o'clock; at which time, —— the sky was 
cloudy, the light was more than sufficient for shewing the Geyser ; but 
it was of that degree of faintness which rendered a gloomy country still 
more dismal. Such a midnight scene as was now before us can seldom 
be witnessed. Here description fails altogether. The Geyser did not 
disappoint us, and seemed as if it was exerting itself to exhibit all its 
glary on the eve of our departure. It raged furiously, and threw up a 
succession of magnificent jets, the highest of which was at least ninety 

feet. At this time I took the sketch from which the engraving is made: 
but no drawing, no engraving, can possibly convey any idea of the 
noise and velocity of the jets, nor of the swift rolling of the clouds of 
vapour, which were hurled, one over another, with amazing rapidity."— 
p. 223. 

Mr. Hooker’s account is equally impressive. We must insert 
that par’ of it, which describes the bason of the Great Geyser, be- 
cause it is a remarkable instance of successful description. : 

* A vast circular mound (of a substance which, I believe, was first 
ascertained to be siliceous by Professor Bergman) was elevated a con- 
siderable height above those that surrounded most of the other springs. 
It was of a brownish grey color, made rugged on its exterior, but more 
especially near the margin of the basin, by numerous hillocks of the 
same siliceous substance, varying in size, but generally about as large 
asa molehill, rough with minute tubercles, and covered all over with a 
most beautiful kind of efflurescence ; so that the appearance of these 
hillocks has been aptly compared to that of the head of a cauliflower. 
On reaching the top of this siliceous mound, I looked into the perfectly 
circular basin, which gradually shelved down to the mouth of the pipe 
or crater in the centre, whence the water issued. ‘This mouth lay 
about four or five feet below the edge of the basin, and proved, on my 
afterwards measuring it, to be as nearly as possible seventeen feet dis- 
tant from it-dn every side; the greatest difference in the distance not‘ 
being more than a foot. The inside was not rugged, like the oufside ; 
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but apparently even, although rough to the touch, like a coarse file: 
it wholly wanted the little hillocks and the efflorescence of the exterior, 
and was merely covered with innumerable small tubercles, which, of 
themselves, were in many places polished smooth by the falling of the 
water upon them. It was not possible now to enter the basin, for it 
was filled nearly to the edge with water the most pellucid I ever beheld, 
in the centre of which was observable a slight ebullition, and a large, 
but not dense, body of steam, which, however, increased both in quan- 
tity and density from time to time, as often as the ebullition was more 
violent.’—pp. 116, 117. ‘ 


A simple and ingenious theory of these Geysers is offered by 
Sw G. Mackenzie, He supposes a cavity partially filled with 
boiling water, and communicating with a shaft or pipe. That part 
of the cavity which is not filled with water is of course filled 
with steam, by the re of which the water is sustained to the 
top of the pipe. But upon any sudden addition of heat under the 
cavity, a quantity of steam will be produced, which, owing to the 
great pressure, will be revolved in starts, causing the noises, and 
the shaking of the ground. ‘The water must now rise above the 
pipe ; an oscillation is produced ; the water is pressed downward, 
and the steam, he says, ‘ baving now room to escape, darts upward, 
breaking through the column, and carrying with it a great part of 
the water. aces as the extraordinary supply of steam continues, 
these oscillations and jets will go on, But at every jet some of the 
water is thrown over the bason, and a considerable quantity runs 
out of it. The pressure is thus diminished; the steam plays more 
and more powerfully, tll at last a forcible jet takes place ; a pro- 
digious quantity of steam escapes, and the remaining water sinks 
into the pipe.’ 

Mr. Hooker observes, that the water is never of a greater heat 
than 212° of Fahrenheit: he had forgotten that this is the boilmg 
point, though he might have been reminded of it when Jacob boiled 
his mutton for him in the great Geyser. The Icelanders who live 
near these hot-springs, send their clothes to be washed; and the 
people who are thus employed, dress their eggs and miserable pota- 
toes there. ‘They indeed are accustomed to more formidable effects 
of the burning soil upon which they tread. Horrebow speaks of a 
man who lighted his pipe at a stream of lava. ‘This was during the 
eruption of mount Krabla, which from 1724 to 1730 almost inces- 
santly poured forth its burning torrents. The natives call these 
tremendous streams by the appropriate name ef Stone-floods. By 
day they emit a blue sulphureous flame, obscured by smoke and va- 
pour: by night they redden and illuminate the whole horizon. 
Balls of fire are sent up from the stone-floods as well as from the 
burning mountains. In 1755, Katlegiaa poured out a torrent of 
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water which swept glaciers and rocks before it, and inundated an ex- 
tent of country fifteen miles long and hope Rt alternate dis- 
charges of fire and water took each equally destructive; lout 
subterranean woises were to the distance of eighty or ninety 
—s ; and ire tundred niles of, ashes fell Like rain inthe Feroe 

es 

But the most tremendous eruption recorded in the Icelandic an- 
nals, is thatof 1783. It beganon the 1st of June with earthquakes ; 
these continued to increase till the 11th, when the inhabitants 
quitted their houses and took up their abode in tents; meantime a 
coutiual smoke was seen rising from thé northern and unimbhabited 
part of the country; three fire-spouts broke out, which, after they 
had risen to a considerable height, were formed into one, visible at 
a distance of more than 150 miles. ‘The whole atmosphere was 
darkened with sand and dust and brimstoue ; showersof pumice stones 
fell red-hot, together with a dirty substance like pitch in small balls. 
or rungs, which blasted all vegetation. At the same time, great quan- 
tities of rain fell, which, ranning in torrents upon the hot ground, 
tore up the earth and carried it into the lower country. This 
rain was so impregnated with salt and sulphur in passing the 
clouds of smoke which filled the sky, as to occasion considerable 
smarting on the skim. At.a greater distance from the fire, there 
was in some places a shower of hail, in others a fall of snow, 
so heavy as to do much i injury to the cattle. Meanwhile, such 
steams arose as to darken the sun, and — its disk appear 
like blood: this was perceived in England. “of country, 
above sixty English miles in length, was oe mto one great 
lake of fire. ts —— height was from sixteen to twenty 
fathoms. ‘The hills which it did not cover, it melted down; so 
that the whole surface was oné level expanse of molten matter. 
‘Two burning islands were thrown up in the sea. Ships sailing be- 
tween Copenhagen-and Norway were covered with a black and 
em mixture of brimstone and ashes; and the rain whieh fell in 

orway was so acrid that it totally destroyed the leaves of the trees. 
Nearly all the grass in the island was burnt, and what was left was 
in such a state that most of the cattle which eseaped the fire and 
flood, died for want of food, or were poisoned by what hunger 
compelled them to eat. The atmosphere proved fatal to old per- 
sons, and all who had any tendency to pulmonary disease. But 
the greatest evil was the famine which ensued ; and which was so 
dreadful that the number of inhabitants who perished. in con- 
sequence of the erw » amounted to near YOOO. 

Chis is sufficiently awfal—yet were we to contemplate the. 
different effects of moral and physical evil, a comparison between 
this ravaged island and the earthly paradises of the —- 
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would still leave the balance of happiness on the side of tre Tee- 
lunder. In those delicious countries, where the eveth Sings forth 
her fruits spontaneously, the inhabitants have abandoned themselves 
to the most loathsome and pernicious vices, ure becoming eve 
year more savage and miserable, and, in a few generations, will, 
undoubtedly, be extinct, if left to themselves. ‘This may be safely 
predicted from their perpetual wars, their cannibalism, their human 
sacrifices, their promiscuous intercourse, their child murder, and 
other unutterable abominations. How much happier, amidst uti the 
terrors of nature, the poor and virtuous Icelander! Perhaps it is 
not possible to produce a more beautiful instance of the beneficial 
effects of a common bond of faith, and an established religion, 
than is to be found im the works before us. An Icelandic church 
is hardly of better construction than the rudest English barn—but 
we will take Mr. Hooker's description of the church of 'Thing- 
valla. 

‘It was of a simple construction; in form, an oblong quadrangle, 
with thick walls, leaning a little inwards, composed of alternate layers 
of lava and turf. The roof was of turf, thickly covered with grass, and 
from the top of this to the ground, the building was scarcely more than 
sixteen or eighteen feet high. The entrance end alone, was of unpainted 
fir planks, st vertically, with a small door of the same materials, 
I was surprised to find the body of the church crowded with large old 
wooden chests, instead of seats, but ] soon understood that these not 
only answered the purpose of benches, but also contained the clothes 
of many of the congregation, who, as there was no lock on the door, 
had free access to their property at all times. The bare walls had no 
covering whatever, nor the floor any pavement, except a few ill-shapen 
pieces of rock, which were either placed there intentionally, or, as 
‘seems most probable, had not been removed from their natural bed at 
the time of the building of thechurch. There was no regular ceiling: 
only a few loose planks, laid upon some beams, which crossed the 
church at about the height of a man, held some old bibles, some chests, 
and the coffin of the minister, which he had made himself, and which, 
to judge from his aged look, he probably soon expected to occupy. 
The whole length of the church was not above thirty feet, and about 
six or eight of this was parted off by a kind of skreen of open work 
(against which the pulpit was placed) for the purpose of containing the 
altar, a rude sort-of table, on’'which were two brass candlesticks, and, 
over it, two extremely small giass windows, the only places that ad- 
mitted light, except the door-way. Two large bells hung on the right- 
hand side of the church, at an equal height with the beams.’ pp. 93, 94. 

‘The church-yard is often. enclosed by a rude wall of stone or 
turf, and the area thinly sprinkled with banks of green sod, which 
alone serve to mark the burial places of the natives. And here 
we must gratify our readers with the most beautiful passage in Sir 
G. Mackenzie's book. - 
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‘ The moral and religious habits of the people at large may be spo- 
ken of in terms of the most exalted commendation. In his domestic 
capacity, the Icelander performs all the daties which his situation re- 
quires, or renders possible; and while by the severe labour of his 
hands, he obtains a provision of food for his children, it is not less his 
care to convey to their minds the inheritance of knowledge and virtue. 
Tn his intercourse with those around him, his character displays the 
stamp of honour and integrity. His religious duties are performed with 
cheerfulness and punctuality; and this even amidst the numerous ob- 
stacles, which are afforded by the nature of the country, and the cli- 
mate under which he lives, The Sabbath scene at an Icelandic church 
is indeed one of the most singular and interesting kind. The little edi- 
fice, constructed of wood and turf, is situated perhaps amid the 
rugged ruins of a stream of lava, or beneath mountains which are co- 
vered with never-melting snows; in a spot where the mind almost sinks 
under the silence and desolation of surrounding nature, Here the Ice- 
landers assemble to perform the duties of their religion. A group of 
male and female peasants may be seen gathered about the church, 
waiting the arrival of their pastor; all habited in their best attire, after 
the manner of the country ; their children with them ; and the horses, 
which brought them from their respective homes, grazing quietly 
around the little assembly, The arrival of a new-comer is welcomed 
by every one with the kiss of salutation; and the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, so rarely enjoyed by the Icelanders, are happily connected 
with the oceasion which summons them to the discharge of their reli- 
gious duties. The priest makes his appearance among them as a friend, 
he salutes individually each member of his flock, and stoops down to 
give his almost parental kiss to the little ones, who are to grow up 
under his pastoral charge. These offices of kindness performed, they 
all go together into the house of prayer.’—pp. 31, 32. 


A picture worthy of the poet of the Sabbath, and which would 
have delighted his affectionate and gentle heart. ‘The clergy ap- 
= to perform their duties in an exemplary manner. Sir George 

as —— a page of a parish register, in which the worthy pastor, 
Mr. Healtalin, for his own satisfaction, makes an annual record of 
the moral and religious state of every family in his parish ; his labour 
indeed is not very great, for the population varies from 200 to 210; 
this, however, is not remarked with any intention of detracting from 
the merit of this excellent pastor. ‘This example,’ Sir George says, 
‘ of the attention and piqus care with which the duties of a country 
priest are performed, jn so remote a corner of the Christian world, 
may excite a blush in many of his brethren in more fortunate coun- 
tries, and amid more opulent establishments.’ 

It would extend this article to an undue length were we to follow 
Sir George upon his mineralogical excursions, and through his spe- 
culations in geology; or botanize with Mr. Hooker, We must 
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speak of the present state of the island in its political relations, and 
conclade. 

The ship in which Mr. Hooker sailed was a merchant adven- 

turer, provided with a licence and a letter of marque, belonging 
to Mr. Phelps, a London merchant, who was himself on board. 
In consequence of some restrictions imposed by the governor, in 
violation, as Mr. Phelps conceived, of a previous agreement, and 
certainly as much to the injury of the Icelanders as of the English 
trader, that gentleman thought it necessary to avail himself of his 
letter of marque, by virtue of which he landed a dozen men, 
made the governor prisoner, and carried him on board his 
ship. Having thus subverted the Danish government, he found 
it necessary to establish some regular authority till his own 
pagers should determine in what manner to act; and this 
ed to what is called the Islandic Revolution, the most singular 
and innocent event which was ever dignified with such an appel- 
lation. A Dane had gone out with Mr. Phelps, by name Jor- 
gen Jorgensen, who had served in the British navy, and imbibed, 
according to his own words, together with his knowledge of nauti- 
cal affairs, the principles; and prejudices of Englishmen. In 
1806, at the age of 25, he returned to Copenhagen, where, by his 
open hatred of the conduct of the French, he made himself many 
enemies. War broke out between this country and Denmark. 
Jorgensen, in consequence of a decree calling upon all persons to 
Serve, took the command of a privateer,:in which, he was made 
prisoner, and being landed at Yarmouth was set at large upon his 
parole. ‘This he did not conceive sufficient to prevent him from 
going a voyage in a British ship, engaged on British pursuits, and 
with the intention of returning to England. 

Mr. Phelps and his privy council determined that Jorgensen 
should, for present, assume the chief command, because, not 
being a subject of Great Britain, he was not responsible to it for 
his actions. The accident of his being a Dane, which was rather 
of more consequence, seems not to have been taken into their con- 
sideration, and to have been readily overlooked by himself. He 
therefore issued a proclamation declaring that all Danish authority 
in Iceland was at an end, and all Danish property confiscated. By 
a second proclamation he decreed that Iceland should be indepen- 
dent of Denmark, and that a republican constitution should be es- 
tablished similar to that under which the country had flourished till 
it united itself with Norway. . The representatives of the ¢ 
were to be assembled to form their new government, and tll that 
could be done the existing authorities were to continue. A few 
persons expressed, in private, their objection to the measure of 
declaring the island independent, upon the ground that it did not 
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produce food for its mbabitants; but the Icelanders in general were 
ill affected towards Denmark. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they readily submitted to a revolution which would, they hoped, 


secure to them the protection of England, and open an intercourse _ 


with that country. . None of the principal magistrates resigned their 
situations. The bishop and the clergy professed their satisfaction 
at the new order of things, and their willingness to support it, ahd 
exhorted all classes of persons to do the same. Many of the people 
came forward to offer their services as soldiers to Jorgensen. Search 
was made for arms, and about twenty old fowling pieces were 
found ; there were also a few swords and pistols, with which eight 
men were equipped ; and these, being dressed m green uniforms and 
mounted, scoured the country, intimidated the Danes, and crushed 
a conspiracy which was formed for seizing the English ship and 
restoring the Danish authority. Encouraged by the support of the 
army of Iceland, Jorgensen issued another preclamation, that the 
soldiery had chosen him to be their leader, and styling himself his 
Excellency the Protector of Iceland, Commander-in-Chief by sea 
and land. He abolished the great seal of the country, substi- 
tuting his own till the representatives of the people should fix 
upon one, and hoisted a new flag upon the government-house bear- 
ing three split stock-fish upon a field azure. His orders for the 
seizure of Danish property were readily executed; and Mr. 
Phelps, acting under his Excellency the Protector, began to put 
the harbour of Reikiavik into a state of defence. For this pur- 
pose, he and his ship’s crew, with the assistance of the natives, 
erected a battery, which they named Fort Phelps, and mounted it 
with six guns, which had been sent from Denmark 140 years be- 
fore, and were now dug up from the sand, where they had lain 
buried. 

Jorgensen entered upon his government with enthusiasm: he 
made a journey across the country to its most northern parts ; 
wherever he went he was welcomed by the people as their deliverer ; 
they crowded about him to relate the impositions to which the Danes 
had subjected them, and to assure him of their satisfaction in being 
freed from their tyranny. He declaredit lawful for every Icelander 
toproceed from place to place, and trade wherever he pleased, with- 
out a passport; he announced his intention of sending an ambassa- 
dor to his British Majesty to conclude peace; made a decree that 
none but Icelanders should fill public employments ; and promised 
to the people a state of happiness. which they had never before 
known. Ohne circumstance which occurred under his government 
is too characteristic to be omitted. A poor peasant, in hopes of 
obtaining his share in this promised state of felicity, presented a 
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tition to him, of which the following is a translation by his Ex- 
cellency the Protector himself. 

* A PETITION FROM BIARNE THORLEVSEN 

* Sheweth that, in the year 1805, my wife, Thorunn Gunnlaugdatter, 
was sentenced to two years’ labour in the Icelandic workhouse, only for 
the simple thing of stealing a sheep, which, besides, was nothing at all 
tome. ‘The separation, which took place accordingly, occasioned that 
I was compelled to take a young girl as my housekeeper, who otherwise 
much recommended herself by her ability and fidelity. The conse- 
quence of these circumstances was, that the girl produced two little 
girls, after each other, whose father [ am. We were then separated by 
order of the magistrates ; and in this manner must the education of 
two innocents, but, at the same time, right handsome little girls, remain 
neglected, unless she as mother, in conjunction with me as father, is not 
hindered from following the irresistible dictates of nature, in the care 
and education of the children. But this cannot be done if we are not 
allowed to marry, and | humbly beg Mr. Bishop Videlin’s declaration ; 
so much the more so as | am convinced of the justice of my cause, [I 
also commit my life and worldly happiness to your Excellency’s gra- 
cious Consideration, with the confidence and attachment of a subject. 

BiaRNE THORLEVSEN. 

This petition was referred to the bishop, who accordingly in- 
quired into the affair, and finding that the wife was not so fond of 
her husband as of her neighbour’s mutton, and -wished to be se- 
parated from him, pronounced a divorce accordingly, and Thorlev- 
sen was thus enabled to marry his housekeeper. 

Jorgensen’s reign was terminated by the arrival of the Ho- 
nourable Alexander Jones, Captain of the Talbot sloop of war, 
who, upon the representations of the Danish merchants, thought it 
incumbent upon him to send both the Danish governor and Jor- 
gensen to England, restoring the former authorities under the 
Stiftamptmann Stephenson, till the pleasure of the British go- 
vernment should be known. By his orders the new flag was 
struck, the battery destroyed, the guns taken off the island, and the 
confiscated property restored. Jorgensen, soon after his arrival in 
England, was sent on board the hulks for having broken his parole : 
after remaining in this confinement twelve months, he was placed in a 
comparative state of liberty at Reading ; where he amuses himself with 
writing books, in one of which, by way of recommending himself to the 
English gentleman to whom it is dedicated, he says he is descended 
in a direct line from those ancient and warlike tribes who trampled 
on Rome and Britain. ‘The Dane needed not have reminded us of 
this; for our arrears to his ancestors have been paid off at Copen- 
hagen. ‘ Should you,’ he says in an address to the reader, ‘ happen 
to be one of those reptiles who pleasantly enough style themselves 
critics, aud who, without giving the world any thing of their own, 
apply 
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apply their worthless talents in pulling to pieces other men’s writ- 
ings, then I frankly confess I expect no mercy from you. But, 
lest you should be conceited enough to think that any thing you 
could say would give me the least uneasiness, I must now inform 
you I am not of a humour to treat you with the least respect, and 
that censure from such a person as you would be more welcome to 
me.than your dull praise. 

But Mr. Jorgensen comes before us not in his literary charac- 
ter, but as the usurper, according to Sir George Mackenzie 
and Captain Jones’s Icelandic eulogist, or, as he would have it, 
and, we verily believe, the Icelandic people also, his Excellency 
the Protector of Iceland ; and in this capacity we should most cor- 
dially approve of all that-he did, had he been an Icelander himself, 
or any thing but a Dane. Being a Dane, there can be no excuse 
for his hostility against Denmark. Sir G. Mackenzie charges Mr. 
Hooker with partiality to Jorgensen; but, as we think, without 
sufficient foundation ; because, while his own statement is decidedly 
in favour of the measures of his friend Mr. Phelps, he gives, 
upon every point, the counter statement of the Danish governor. 
And surely Sir George, who went to Iceland with letters from 
Count Trampe, the governor, who inhabited his house at Reikiavik, 
and who dedicates his work to him, is quite as likely to be biassed 
by his acquaintance with that gentleman, as Mr. Hooker by his 
knowledge of the spirit and personal qualities of Jorgensen. 

Before these transactions, a privateer had the barbarity to 
plunder these poor islanders ; similar depredations had been com- 
mitted by Baron Hompesch under the British flag, upon one 
of the Feroe islands. In consequence of these circumstances and 
of the representations of Sir Joseph Banks, whose name is 
honoured by the Icelanders as it deserves, (for by his interference 
such of their countrymen as»were prisoners, have been released and 
supplied with money till they could find means of returning to their 
own country,) an order in council was issued February 7th, 1810, 
declaring that the Feroe islands and‘ Iceland, and the settlements 
on the coast of Greenland should be exempt from all hostilities 
on the part of England, and permitted to trade with London or 
Leith ; and that the people when resident in his Majesty's dominions, 
should be considered as stranger-friends, and in no case treated as 
alien-enemies. A way has thus been opened for bettering the 
condition of Iceland, ‘ provided,’ says Mr. Hooker, ‘ the Danish go- 
vernment has compassion enough upon the most injured of its 
subjects to permit the humane itentions of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to be carried into effect ; but should this not be the case, (and 
such seems more than probable from the late decrees of Den- 

mark, strictly prohibiting on pain of death, all iutercourse with 
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the British,) then will the state of the nation be more wretched 
than ever, unless England should no longer hesitate about the 
adoption of a step to which every native Icelander looks forward 
as the greatest blessing that can befal his country, and which to 
England herself would be productive of various advantages, the 
taking possession of Iceland and holding it among her dependencies.’ 

In this opinion Sir G. Mackenzie, differing as he does from Mr. 
Hooker concerning the revolution, entirely comcides, being con- 
vinced that the only effectual mode of relieving the Icelanders, 
is to annex the island to the British dominions. Fish and oil, 
he says, might immediately be obtained to any amount; the quan- 
tity of hides and tallow might soon become considerable ; and roads, 
which increased industry might soon provide, would render the 
exportation of sulphur an important branch of trade. But it is not 
to the commercial interests of Great Britain that we would appeal. 
A people whose history is more imocent than that of any other 
nation under heaven, mbabiting the most forlorn of all countries, 
te but yet contented, and amid their privations, cultivated by 
etters to a degree which might make wealthier countries ashamed, 
are at this momeil exposed to the severest sufferings of want, be- 
cause they are dependent upon Denmark, and Denmark is at 
war with Great Britain. ‘Their industry is suspended, because it 
is rendered useless; the revenues which supported their schools 
are cut off, and unless some speedy and effectual relief be afforded 
there is less danger of their falling into barbarism, than of their ex- 
tinction as a people: for they labour under all the diseases which 
are produced by unwholesome diet; and of the children a very small 
proportion live through their infancy for want of proper food. 

To remedy these evils nothing more is required than to take them 
under the protection of Great Britain, and let them govern themselves. 
A tenderness toward the court of Copenhagen is all that can pre- 
vent this, and how has that court deserved it at our hands? Is it 
for its edicts denouncing death against any of its subjects who shall 
be detected in trading with England / for its execution of the 
burning decrees ? for its treatment of Romana and of those Spani- 
ards who, beingless fortunate than their noble leader, are still lying 
in Danish prisons? Is it for its assent to the treaty of Tilsit, or its 
share in the armed neutralities? Or must we go back to those 
old obligations in the days of the Vikingr, of which Mr. Jor- 
gensen has so happily reminded us, and through respect to the me- 
mory of Sweynand Canute, give as little offence as possible to their 
successors ? 

If ever there was acountry deserving the admiration and gratitude 
of the world, it is Great Britain at this momentous time. And if 
the historian whose task it may be to record her struggles and her 

triumphs, 
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triumphs, should be destined to relate, that while she stood forward 
alone against the most formidable tyranny which ever yet assailed 
the liberties of mankind, her rulers found leisure to think of the 
distresses of a forlorn and suffering people, and to provide for their 
welfare, without one selfish view—they who shall peruse the tale, 
will feel such an act as neither the least memorable nor the least 
glorious of those which will render her the light and the example 
of all ages to come. 


RE NENTS 


Art. IV. The Antiquities of the Saxon Church. By the Rev, 
John Lingard. Two Vols. 8vo. Newcastle. 


Tals is the work of a catholic priest, a man not unequal to his 

undertaking either in intelligence or research, but abounding 
in all that professional bigotry, which, after being suppressed in this 
country for a season by fear and caution, is now directing its attacks 
against the protestant world with a confidence excited by the pos- 
session of independence and the hope of power, 

Ever since the appearance of Mr. Gibbon’s great work, it has 
become a kind of fashion to decline the plain path of argumentay 
tion, and to make history an insidious channel for the conveyance of 
controverted principles. The style of the present volume proves 
our author’s intimate acquaintance with the history of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, and his sagacity has unques- 
tionably suggested to him the adoption of a nianner so attractive in 
itself, and so well adapted to the indolence and levity of modern 
reading. Under another form, it is really a controversial work. 
It was manifestly not the author’s object to give a. simple narrative 
of the Anglo-Saxon church, which during the whole of this period 
was unquestionably more or less dependant upon Rome; but 
to exalt the character of Augustine and his followers, to sink 
that of the primitive British churches, to prove the marriage 
of the secular priests a mere usurpation, to extol the monks and 
their patyens, to identify the most extravagant tenets of his own 
establishment with the doctrines of the Saxon church, and finally, 
to insult and vilify the church of England, and the most venerable 
of her prelates, for their departure from the faith and discipline of 
their ancestors. ‘This plan, at once bold and crafty, which is car- 
ried on with little art or disguise, will suggest a few reflections. 

It appears, in fact, to be a sort of argumentum ad verecundiam, 
Transubstantiation, we are told, was the authorized doctrine of this 
period ; it was the teligion of Odo and Dunstan, and of all the 
pious and learned men who then adorned the cloisters and cathe- 
drals of England. On this assumed fact the author descants so 

triumphantly, 
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triumphantly, and with so much self-complacency, that out of ten- 
derness to his feelings we are for the present disposed to concede 
it to him:—be it then, that transubstantiation was the faith of 
our Saxon ancestors. Who were they? A set of pirates just 
emerging from barbarism, and scarcely capable of camprehending 
their own wretched systems. Yes, it 1s to the faith and practice 
of such an age that we are to be recalled,—to give in exchange for 
the cloudy sophistry of Scotus the luminous metaphysics of Locke, 
Clarke and Paley, and ina period when all the operations of intel- 
lect have been analized with an exactness, and carried to a perfec- 
tion, unknown in former ages, to resign our understandings to the 
authority of dreaming priests who were hardly acquainted with the 
first principles of scientific reason. 

Equally unimportant is it to us whether the marriages of the 
Saxon clergy were canonical or not :—they were natural and neces- 
sary, and therefore scriptural. But married or unmarried, why are 
the secular clergy of the church of Rome itself, to be for ever sunk 
in the comparison with their cloistered brethren? Why are the 
frozen and torpid virtues of the one to be preferred to the active 
and laborious exertions of the other? To the zeal and well-directed 
endeavours of many of these men we are willing to pay every tribute 
of applause. Unintelligible as their public miistrations are to the 
generality ; in private instruction and admonition, in constant and 
vigilant inspection of their flocks, the secular clergy of that church 
have, in many instances, been a pattern, and perhaps a reproach to 
ourselves. ‘They have done the work of evangelists—they have 
been instant in season and out of season: but these virtues have 
descended upon them im succession from an higher antiquity, and 
from a purer fountain than the institutes of Gregory or Benedict, 
Take the monastic life in its most favourable aspect; its abstrac- 
tions and mortifications, its watchings,. meditations, together with 
its everlasting round of tiresome forms—what is it but a waste of 
devotion, a solitary and self-chosen path? Surely, unless the mem- 
bers of that church were given up to a reprobate taste in religion, 
some portion of their applause would be transferred to men whom 
they might justly commend—to the humble and devout Fenelon, to 
the intrepid and heroic Belsunce, and to the confessors and martyrs 
of the Gallican church during its last awful trial. We have been 
provoked by the petulance of the author to express a warmth to 
which we have not been accustomed—and we would challenge a 
comparison between the meddling and secular spirit, the pride and 
cruelty of his heroes Odo and Dunstan, not merely with the secu- 
lars of his own church, but with the learning and moderation of 
Parker, or the sanctity of Secker and Porteus, each of whom he 
insults. Could any thing short of the rancour and bigotry of his 
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church have tempted a Saxon scholar, (and no contemptible one) to 
speak of the offal of Archbishop Parker, to whose taste and libe- 
rality many of the most valuable remains in that language owe their 
preservation? But the archbishop’s offence was inexpiable. He 
had honestly vindicated the antiquity and independence of the British 
churches—he had censured, in the free and spirited language of the 
first reformers, the arrogance and superstition, the pompand vanity 
of Augustine. We will, however, present the classical reader with 
a morsel of this ‘ offal.’ 

‘ Gregonus enim—ipsi Augustino ad missarum solennia celebranda, 
pallium, item vasa sacra, altarium vestimenta, ecclesiarum ornamenta, 
sacerdotilia atque clericalia indumenta, sanctorum apostolorum ac 
martyrum reliquias se misisse dicit: Ex quibus videmus, quante tum 
in Romanam ecclesiam cecitates et errores irrepserant. Nec hujus 
modi solum malis sanctiora ecclesiz instituta depravata sunt, sed ex ill, 
de unius in ecclesia pastoris imperio atque potestate, contentione, quam 
Johannis Constantinopolitani patriarche ambitio, vivente adhuc & 
acerrimé reclamante Gregorio, excitavit, non modo ad superstitionem 
& sacrorum omnium profanationem, sed etiam ad impietatem atque 
Antichristi regnum, patefacta fuit janua: Antea enim inaudita erant 
et incognita illa superborum titulorum nomina; summus pontifex & 
unicum ecclesiz in terris caput, Christi vicarius & similia, quibus inso- 
lescere cepit Romanorum pontificum audacia, quibusque parere, sub 
gternz mortis pend, omnes jubentur.’—Augustinus. 

In opposition to these censures let it be remembered how can- 
didly the archbishop had spoken of the labours and successes of 
his first predecessor: Illi evangelium Jesu Christi regi & universo 
comitatui praedicant. Quid multis opus est? Multi Christo 
nomen dederunt, crediderunt, baptizati sunt, donec Rex ipse tan- 
dem conversus et universus populus Christo lucrifactus est. It 
was the religion therefore of Christ which was presented to Ethel- 
bert and his people ; their faith is admitted to have been genuine, 
their conversion sincere, their baptism regular; concessions which 
would not have been made by a catholic to the claims of any 
protestant missionary. But upon such men concessions are thrown 
away. Acknowledgments of what yet remains in popery of genuine 
christianity are coldly and sullenly accepted. An exposure of its 
errors, however elegantly expressed, is coarsely denominatedoffal. 

These observations may suffice as to the general temper and prin- 
ciples of the work before us; in the style there is little to censure, 
and excepting that the author has chastized and simplitied his model, 
there is nothing greatly to commend ; our concern, therefore, in the 
remaining part of this Review, must be with specific facts and 
positions. 

And first we have to admire the flexible and accommodating 
spirit of our author, as a missionary: ‘the Saxons,’ he tells us, 
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‘had been accustomed to enliven the solemnity of their worship by 
the merriment of the table. The victims which had bled on the 
altars of the gods, furnished the principal materials of the feast, 
and the praises of their warriors were mingled with the hymns 
chaunted in honour of the divinity. Totally to have abolished 
this practice, might have alienated their minds from a religion which 
forbade the most favourite of their amusements.’ So thought and 
acted the Chinese missionaries, and so will ever think and act the 
propagators of a religion like that of Rome. But when the apos- 
tles and first preachers of the word went forth in the ‘ power 
of the spirit’ to convert the world, we find nothing of this com- 
promise and conciliation, this medley of christian worship with 
‘the elegant mythology, the captivating songs and dances’ which 
constituted the great attractions of the heathen ritual. Had Paul 
and Barnabas acted upon these principles, the offence of the cross 
would in one sense have ceased, and the churches of the first cen- 
tury exhibited what these men have again and again been chal- 
lenged to produce, ‘ a gay religion, full of pomp and gold.’ The 
doctrine of Jesus would have found a ready reception at Corinth 
or at Antioch, and the grove of Daphne have exhibited an edi- 
fying spectacle of easy and accommodating christianity. Com- 
pared to the puritanism, with which this writer has branded the 
morality of Dr. Henry, how gentle in his language in speaking of 
the Saxon worship and manners ! Theif’acts of idolatry are termed 
‘solemnities of worship,’ their brutal intemperance heightened, 
like every species of excess, by its combination with religion, 
‘the merriment of the table;’ while the hymns chaunted to their 
idols are expressly said to be addressed to ‘ the divinity.’ To 
the flexibility, however, of Gregory, in permitting this incongru- 
ous union, we are indebted for all the outrages on decency which 
take place in the religious festivals of the common people, and of 
which one of the evils was, that, in the seventeenth century, they 
produced a recoil of manners more hateful and mischievous than 
themselves. 

But where is the wonder, if in the conception of this writer, the 
conduct of missions admit of such a latitude, when the principle 
itself is radically defective? ‘ The rulers,’ he says, ‘ of the bar- 
barous nations had proved themselves not insensible to the truths 
of the gospel, and the influence of their example had been recently 
demonstrated in the conversion of the Franks, the Visigoths and 
the Suevi. Hence, the first object of the missionaries, Roman, 
Gallic, or Scottish, was invariably the same, to obtain the patronage 
of the prince: Ais favour ensured, /is opposition prevented their 
success.’ In the primitive church, christianity prevailed against 
the powers of the world, and those excellent men who are, m our 
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days, undertaking missions more remote and perilous than that of 
\ugustine, have learned to rely on the favour and protection of 
One who, in Mr. Lingard’s account, is no party to the conversion of 
heathen nations. Of national conversions indeed we have always 
been jealous ; for the complaisance which embraces the christianity 
of the prince, will, with him, relapse into idolatry, and even while it 
retains the external profession of religion, be either hypocrisy or 
nothing. On these principles, the ouly instrument of conversion 
is policy, and the only effect an external compliance. 

‘The following passage betrays a secret conviction that these 
missionaries were indebted for their freedom from persecution, to 
some abatement of that boldness and sincerity which distinguished 
the first preachers of christianity. ‘If they neither felt nor pro- 
voked the scourge of persecution, they may at least claim the 
merit of pure, active, and disinterested virtue, and the fortunate issue 
of their labours is sufficient to disprove the opinion of those who 
imagine that no church can be firmly established, the foundations of 
which are not cemented with the blood of martyrs.’ That is, the 
prudence and discretion of Augustine greatly surpassed that of the 
apostles and primitive martyrs: they, it seems,.provoked the 
scourge—these men declined it; and with respect to success, till 
we know how many were really civilized, (a word which as being 
suited to the extent of his views Mr. Lingard generally uses,) and 
how many were really sanctified, (a word which he does not use;) 
we must be permitted to make some deductions from his flattering 
representations. Neither can we altogether accede to his opinion 
as to the disinterested exertions of Augustine and his followers. 
Men usually act upon a combination of motives. The character 
of a missionary was popular, the honours which awaited success 
were certain, and if, as appears, ecclesiastical ambition was the 
ruling principle of his heart, Augustine ‘ had his reward.’ Mean- 
while, we are not unwilling to concede to him a sincere, and bene: 
volent wish to ‘ civilize’ the manners and correct the vices of a dis- 
tant and savage people.’ ‘The terms are happily chosen; they 
describe the conduct of the Jesuits in Paraguay; but they fall in- 
finitely short of the views of an apostle. Doubtless a change of 
life and manners would occasionally take place even under great 
disadvantages in the mode of instruction; but these humble though 
important achievements of the missionaries were too private and 
unobtrusive to figure among the nominal conversions of princes, 
or nations, and accordingly the records of them are not to be 
sought upon earth. 

The beneficial effects of christianity, however, upon the manners 
and temporal happiness of the Saxon converts, are pleasingly 
represented. ‘ Such were the pagan Saxons, But thei ferocity 
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soon yielded to the exertions of the missionaries, and the harsher 
features of their origin were insensibly softened under the mild 
influence of the gospel. Death or slavery was no longer the fate 
of the conquered Britons: by their submission they were incorpo- 
rated with the victors, and their lives and property were protected 
by the equity of their Christian conquerors. The humaue idea, 
that by baptism all men became brethren, contributed to meliorate 
the condition of slavery, and scattered the seeds of that liberality 
which gradually undermined, and at length abolished so odious: an 
institution.’ Very gradually indeed! ‘These seeds, though sown 
in no barren soil, were long in maturing; and the topic would 
scarcely have been touched by Mr. Lingard, had he recollected 
that the vestiges of this odious institution are to be traced among 
his brethren the monks, to the very dawn of the Reformation. 
Other instances of the success of the gospel, in this period, 
very conspicuous in Mr. Lingard’s eyes, are, to our unpurged 
vision, somewhat equivocal. ‘ In the clerical and monastic estab- 
lishments, the most sublime of the gospel virtues were carefully 
practised ; even kings descended from their thrones, and exchanged 
the sceptre for the cowl.’ From, this passage, the disciples of 
Mr. Lingard may, not unprobably, be led to infer, that, in a cer- 
tain volume, there exists some specific precept by which kings, in 
order to attain to the most sublime of the christian virtues, are 
required to exchange a ‘ sceptre for a cowl.’ In that volume we 
discern a very different spirit. We see the great sovereigns of the 
chosen people, David and Solomon, Jehosaphat and Josiah, ad- 
ministering judgment and justice, fighting the battles of their coun- 
try, and actively employed in the various duties of their station to 
the very close of intellect or life. ‘ Three and twenty Saxon 
kings, however, and sixty queens and children of kings, were re- 
vered as saints by our ancestors.” What were the requirements to 
constitute that species of regal sanctity which excluded Alfred 
from the catalogue, we stay not to examine. Yet we are far 
from blaming the voluntary retirement of many Saxon princes ; 
but surely, to descend from one of the thrones of the heptarchy, 
in the decline of health and spirits, is no such heroic act as to 
call forth extravagant commendation.—Mere satiety of power, 
united with the love of quiet incident to old age, has operated with 
equal force upon heathens :—and when the resolution was once 
taken, what retreat presented itself in a state of society so rude 
and turbulent, but the cloister? War and devotion were the two 
employments which then divided mankind. There were no libe- 
ral arts to relieve the irksome languor of declining age; no Sa- 
lonian gardens to sooth the feelings of an abdicated monarch ; no 
elegant retreat like that of St. Justus, in which, unfettered by 
VOL. VII. NO. XIII. G vows, 
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vows, yet secure from violence, between gentle occupation and 
calm devotion, he might wait his translation to a better life. ‘The 
cowl alone was the condition of being admitted within the sacred 
walls, and to this last and lowest degradation of the regal cha- 
racter, the aged penitent was invited as an atonement for a life of 
violence and bloodshed. ‘These remarks, though applied to a 
distant age, are not unseasonable at present. Monastic establish- 
ments are once more formed and fostered amongst ourselves. 
The saine extravagant ideas of merit in voluntary abdication of the 
world are propagated, in derogation of the great satisfaction for 
sin: perverse and factitious virtues have been substituted for those 
of vature and scripture, which, as far as they extend, have rendered 
the practice of the most important duties of society impossible ; 
have extinguished the mutual charities of life, and vainly taught 
men to believe, that the farther they recede from the commerce of 
mankind, the nearer they approach to God. 

On the subject of celibacy, we meet with all the sophistry and 
misrepresentation, which were to be expected from so artful and 
intrepid a controvertist. 

In this statement, however, he has not failed to avail himself of 
some mistakes into which Hume and other modern historians have 
been betrayed by their inattention to the canons of the Saxon 
church, ‘These writers, we frankly admit, have, in defiance of all 
original evidence, asserted that the restriction of celibacy was first 
attempted to be imposed upon the clergy in the tenth century. 
The authority of Bede, and of the earlier councils, are decisive in 
teferring the restriction to a much higher antiquity. But in mak- 
ing this concession, the cause of Protestantism sustains no injury. 

The practice of the Saxon church we repeat, is no authority-to 
us: yet even on this ground we are willing to meet the’ author, 
and to shew that, even when the church of Rome, availing itself 
of the prostrate state of human reason im the nivth and tenth 
centuries, was making rapid advances to that spiritual tyranny which 
was perfected in the thirteenth, human nature and. the spirit of 
Saxon independence triumphed over these absurd and unscriptural 
restraints. In Northumbria it is certain, that for many generations 
ecclesiastics did actually marry, and a canon, relating to the clergy 
of that kingdom, applied by the author, without any appearance 
of scandal, to concubines, really proves to every one acquainted 
with the language, that it was intended to prevent the repudia- 
tion of lawful wives. Lip ppeore cpenan forlete x oppe nime. 
anape mayit. ‘ Thatis,(says he) ifa priest forsake his concubine.’ 
When it is in an Englishman’s choice to give up his skill or his 
honesty, it is usually understood that he will abandon the for- 
mer. Mr. Lingard is certainly not unacquainted with the Saxon 
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language. What then must be the conclusion when we assure our 
readers that his interpretation of the word cpen has no other au- 
thority to support it than the opprobrious use of the modern quean, 
and that in no passage which we have ever met with, has it any 
other meaning than a queen or wife! In the Gothic gospels, 
where the word first appears, it is used in the same honourable 
sense; and it occurs repeatedly on Runic tombs commemorating 
married couples. Wormii Monumenta Danica, |. 2. pp. 112— 
213. 

But our persevering ecclesiastic proceeds to argue in favour of 
clerical celibacy on higher grounds. ‘ From the gospel and the 
epistles of St. Paul, the first Christians had learned to form an ex- 
alted sense of the merit of chastity and continency. In all they 
were revered. From ecclesiastics they were expected. To the 
latter were supposed more particularly to belong, that voluntary 
renunciation of sensual pleasure, and that readiness to forsake pa- 
rents, wife and children for the love of Christ, which the Saviour 
of mankind required in the more perfect of his disciples, and this 
idea was strengthened by the reasoning of the apostle, who had ob- 
served, that while the married man was necessarily solicitous for the 
things of this world, the unmarried was at liberty to turn his whole 
attention to the service of God,’ 

We should have thought it extremely difficult if not impossible 
to trace the doctrine of ‘ merit’ to him who assured his disciples, 
that having done all, they were unprofitable servants, or to his 
apostle, who in a proposition, as humbling as it was universal, de- 
clared that all had sinned, and come short of the glory of God :-— 
but the Church of Rome is possessed of a perverse nostrum for ex- 
tracting the vilest dross from the purest gold. The author’s next 
assertion is equally remote from the truth. The precept of for- 
saking parents, wife and children for the love of Christ, was not, 
as he affirms, directed to the more perfect of his disciples; but it 
was the very condition on which mankind were permitted -to be- 
come his disciples at all. Let the reader judge from the verse to 
which we are referred. ‘If any man come to me, and hate not 
father and mother, and wife and children, and brethren and sisters ; 
vea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’* 

As little is the doctrine of clerical celibacy supported by another 
text, to which we are also referred. ‘ There be some that have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.’ In 





* We subjoin, for Mr. Lingard’s behoof, the exposition of this passage given by a 
critic, who was but too partial to his own church, and may therefore obtain a hearing, 
which would be denied to ‘a protestant bigot.’ ‘ Neque enim actus designatur, sed affec- 
tus animi isthec omnia infra Christum ducentis et parati ea amittere, si salvi pietate 
retineri nequeant.’ “Grotius in Lucam, xiv. 33. 
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other words, there were’existing among the Jews at that time cer- 
tain persons, who, from religious motives, lived in a state of volun- 
tary chastity. We say voluntary chastity—which is contirmed by 
the words which immediately follow. ‘ He that is able to re- 
ceive it let him receive it.’ Our Saviour evidently leaves the op- 
tion to every one, according to his conscience. To ecclesiastics, 
as such, it can by no interpretation be applied. A layman may 
have the gift of continency, a priest may not ;—let each therefore 
act accordingly. 

The same answer may be given to the passage quoted from | 
Cor. vii. 32. It is incapable of the remotest application to the 
clergy. 

In times of calamity and persecution, the contracting of mar- 
riage might be inconvenient and imprudent. ‘ I suppose, there- 
fore,’ says the apostle, ‘ that this is good for the present distress—I 
say that is good for a man so to be: but, and if thou marry thou 
hast not sinned; nevertheless such shall have trouble in the flesh: 
but I spare you.’ That is, such tender ties, under the distressful 
circumstances in which you are likely to be placed, will necessarily 
relax your fortitude, and endanger your fall. But this is said of 
the whole body of believers. Yet our author’s inference is, that in 
the contemplation of St. Paul, the embarrassments of wedlock 
were hostile to the profession of a clergyman at all times. 

In the next place, the advantages attending clerical celibacy are 
pleaded from the disinterested and unworldly character, which it 
has been supposed to produce. ‘ Had Augustine and his associates 
been involved in the embarrassment of marriage, they would never 
have torn themselves from their homes and country, and have de- 
voted the best portion of their lives to the conversion of distant and 
unknown barbarians.” Of such missionaries as Augustine the au- 
thor has probably formed a just estimate. Policy and ambition 
are easily overborne by the force of domestic affection; yet has 
his walk of study been so exclusive that he has yet to learn ‘that, 
within the last seven years, persons involved in the embarrassments 
of marriage have actually torn themselves from their homes, and 
devoted their lives to the conversion of nations more distant and 
people more barbarous than the Saxons of this island in the days 
of Augustine ? Or can he have forgotten that an apostle, in whom 
his church claims an especial interest, carried about with him a 
wife, a sister, when engaged in the same work ; and that his ex- 
ample was followed without scandal or scruple by others of his 
inspired brethren? Seriously, does he account the apostolical age 
of inferior attainments in religion? or conceive that the plan of 
Christian perfection was only partially disclosed by Christ and his 
apostles ; and that it was reserved for the saints, the councils, and 
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the doctors of his church to finish what they left unaccomplished ? 
Whatever may be avowed, less than this can scarcely be inferred 
from their conduct and his arguments. 

With such an inference the next assertion is perfectly consist- 
ent. ‘ The insinuation that a life of continency was above the 
power of man, was treated with the contempt which it deserved.’ 
‘To this merited contempt then we are to consign the great apos- 
tle. ‘ But if they cannot contain let them marry, for it is better to 
marry than to burn.’ 1 Cor. vil. 12. ‘To the same contempt is to 
be cousigned a greater than the apostle who declared on this very 
subject. ‘ All cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is 
given.’ But this spirit of jesting with the most serious things stops 
short at a point little removed from blasphemy. Bale was a Pro- 
testant, a bishop, and a married man, and of him we are told that 
it is amusing to hear the reasons assigned for his union with the 
faithful Dorothy. ‘ Scelestissimi Auntichristi characterem illicd 
abrasi, & ne deinceps in aliquo essem tam detestabilis bestize 
creatura, uxorem accepi Dorotheam fidelem, divine huic voci 
auscultans, qui se non continet nubat.’ Mr. Lingard is a priest, 
and we would in charity believe a Christian; but what Christian 
ever turned into derision a literal and conscientious act ef obedi- 
ence to the precept of an apostle? 

The most pleasing, or rather the least displeasing part of the 
work, is an account of the monastic institute. On this subject 
every Catholic writer dwells with an enthusiasm for which we are 
at a loss to account. The prevalence of religion, as it affects the 
character of families, or larger communities, is a delightful topic 
to the ecclesiastical historian. But to these men the precepts of 
the gospel appear to be weakened in proportion as they expand, 
to gain in force whatever they receive by contraction. In the 
history of mankind it is matter of experience that every attempt 
to divert the natural channel of the passions is mischievous : either 
they will have their own course, or they will bear every impedi- 
ment before them while they force another for themselves. It is 
the business of genuine religion therefore, as the founders of 
Christianity well knew, to check and controul, but uever to divert ; 
to exalt, but not to attempt the suppression of these great springs 
of human action. ‘The founders of the monastic institute, how- 
ever, would be wiser than their masters. ‘They laboured to pro- 
duce a race of beings more than men, and they succeeded in 
producing one which was less. The first disciples of Anthony 
and Pachomius were self-degraded, stupid, groveling, illiterate 
fanatics, no more resembliug the patient and manly sufferers for 
the Christian cause in the first three centuries, than the bungling 
productions of barbarous imitation resemble the fairest and most 
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perfect works of nature. For the conduct of these men (less vici- 
ous indeed than could have been expected) we have no apology to 
offer but the perversity of their rule: yet even the profligacy of 
later ages was more tolerable than the phrenzy and spiritual 
arrogance of the first. In the same proportion with which they 
have approximated to the world, they have resumed the human cha- 
racter ; and with the exception just now hinted at, there never was 
less reason to complain of the monastic character than when it was 
most calumniated—when it had most widely deflected from its ori- 
ginal and horrid austerity. 

The following quotation, which we offer as a very favourable 
specimen of our author’s manner, will exhibit a very different view 
of the subject. 


* It is at the commencement of religious societies that their fervour 
is generally the most active. The Anglo-Saxon monks of the seventh 
century were men who had abandoned the world from the purest mo- 
tives: they had embraced a life, in appearance at | ast, irksome and 
uninviting. Their devotions were long, their fasts frequent, their diet 
coarse. and scanty. For more than a century wine and beer were in 
the monastery of Lindisfarne excluded from the beverage of the monks, 
and the first mitigation of this severity was in favour of Ceolwulf, a 
royal novice.’ 

Again— 

* During the three first centuries of the christian era, the more fer- 
vent among the followers of the gospel were distinguished by the name 
of Ascetes. They renounced all distracting employments, divided their 
time between the public worship and their private devotions, and en- 
deavoured, by the assiduous practice of every virtue, to attain that sub- 
line perfection which is delineated in the sacred writings. As long as 
the imperial throne was occupied by Pagan princes, the fear of persecu- 
tion concurred with the sense of duty to invigorate their efforts, but 
when the sceptre had been transferred to the hands of Constantine and 
his successors, the austerity of the Christian character was insensibly 
relaxed, the influence of prosperity and dissipation prevailed over the 
severer maxims of the gospel, &c. The alarming change was observed 
and lamented by the most fervent of the faithful, who determined to re- 
tire from a scene so hateful to their zeal, and so dangerous to their vir- 
tue; and the vast and barren deserts of Thebais were soon covered with 
crowds of Anachorets, who under the guidance of the saints, Anthony 
and Pachomius, earned their scanty meals by the sweat of their brows, 
and by a constant repetition of prayers and fasts, edified and astonished 
their less fervent brethren. Such was the origin of the monastic in- 
stitute.’ 


We have already said that the present work is properly and 
urely controversial. To trace the writer through all his doub- 
ings, and examine the justice of his attacks on Protestant divines 
and 
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and historians, would require a volume. One article, however, 
we must select, not only on account of its own importance, but 
of the peculiar sophistry with which it is treated by Mr. Lingard. 
The doctrine of the Real Presence, in opposition to an host of 
Protestants, he boldly maintains to have been held by the Saxon 
church. Here again we-are compelled to assert our perfect in- 
difference to the matter in controversy, farther than as a subject 
of speculation. Englishmen in the nineteenth century will scarcely 
lend their understandings to the cloudy metaphysics of Paschasius 
Radbert, Hincmar, Alcuin and Rabanus Maurus. But it is the 
triumph of the church of Rome to have acquired an empire over 
the understandings of men, which has compelled them to receive 
as an article of faith, a proposition that confounds all our ideas of 
identity, and establishes a test of faith contrary to that of every 
other miracle.—‘ The Saxons,’ we are told, ‘ had been taught to 
despise the doubtful testimony of the senses, and listen to the 
more certain assurance of the inspired writings.’ Doubtful testi- 
mony of the senses! Every miracle wrought by Christ, by his apos- 
tles, and by the prophets before them, appealed directly to the 
senses, and to the senses alone. Had our Saviour, in his first mi- 
racle, conducted himself, as the church of Rome supposes him to 
have done in his last—had he said to the guests at Cana, Your 
wine is exhausted, but these water-pots contain a supply of more ; 
it retains, indeed, all the accidents of water, wine nevertheless 
it is, drink and be exhilarated; or when he undertook to feed the 
fainting multitudes in the desert, had he taken up a clod, and di- 
viding it to those around him, said, this is bread and this is fish ; 
it retains indeed the accidents of earth, but eat, and ye shall be 
filled—what, we may ask, would such a mockery have produced? 
In one of these miracles the conversion, in the other the multipli- 
cation of matter was perceptible, and could not fail to be perceived. 
Without this external transformation, the miracle of Bolsena itself 
would not suffice to render it credible. ‘Thata substance retaining 
the whiteness, friability, and other secondary qualities of bread, 
should by the pronunciation of a few words become flesh, is no more 
possible in the nature of things than that a similar process should 
tlterthe relations of number or time. But ‘ the testimony of the 
senses is doubtful.’ What then is certain ? And how, but through 
the medium of the senses do we arrive at the evidence of Scripture 
itself? If it be uncertain whether substances offered to our taste, 
smell and touch, and by them reported to be bread and wine, may 
nevertheless be a living body of flesh and blood, it must at least 
be equally dubious whether the hook, which relates the institution 
of the Holy Communion be a non-entity, whether the evidences of 
Christianity be not an illusion, whether in short all human testi- 
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mony be not fable. Greater triumph a Protestant can scarcely 
enjoy, than to find that the fundamental doctrine of Popery can be 
defended on no other principle than one which leads to universal 
scepticism. 

The History of transubstantiation, and the differences among 
the learned of his own communion cencerning it are stated by 
our historian ina clear and masterly manuer. In this, beside his 
principal purpose, of which he never permits himself to lose sight, 
he appears to have had in view two subordinate objects —The 
first, to rescue Aelfric from the charge of symbolizing in this arti- 
cle with the Protestants ; the second, to gratify his own spleen by 
committing Archbishop Secker and Bishop Porteus with each other. 
Iu neither of these has he succeeded. When Aelfric affirms that 
‘ the sacramental elements are in their own kind corruptible bread 
and corruptible wine, but, after-the divine word, truly Christ’s 
body and blood, not indeed in a bodily, but in a ghostly manner’-— 
that ‘ certainly Christ’s body which suffered and arose from death 
dies now no more, but is eternal and impassible’ (what then be- 
comes of the sacrifice of the mass?) ‘ that the husel is temporal 
and corruptible, is dealed into pieces, chewed between the teeth, 
aud sent into the stomach’—our author exclaims, how such lan- 
guage as this would sound from a Protestant pulpit, | presume 
not to determine. We will take upon ourselves to inform him, 
that it would be in perfect unison with it. With reason then has 
this archbishop, for such he was, been challenged by our best the- 
ological antiquaries in the article of the real presence, as de- 
cidedly protestant ; and with reason too does Mr. Lingard, though 
feebly and ineffectually, make another effort to represent the age 
of Aelfric as comparatively barbarous. But the Danish inva- 
sions, if they diminished the learning of the ecclesiastics, had not 
clouded their intellects, nor enslaved them to system ; for in clear- 
ness of ‘ratiocination and mauly freedom of thought, Aelfric ap- 
pears to have surpassed the metaphysicians of his own age, and the 
two preceding, both here and on the continent. 

Catholics, from the time of Bossuet, have dwelt with peculiar 
satisfaction on the ‘ variations of the Proestant churches’ and 
their professors. Mr. Lingard eagerly adds his little item. ‘ After 
an attentive perusal (he says) of Archbishop Secker’s thirty-six 
Lectures, I have only learnt, that the unworthy communicaut 
receives what Christ has called his body and blood, that is, the 
signs of them; but that the worthy communicant eats his flesh 
and drinks his blood, because Christ is present in his soul, be- 
coming by the inward virtue of his spirit its food and sustenance.’ 
If the reader wishes for more information on this subject, he may 
consult Bishop Porteus. He ‘ believes Christ’s body and blood 
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to be verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper, that is, an union with him to be not only repre- 
sented, but really and effectually communicated to the worthy re- 
ceiver,’ ‘If these right reverend divines,’ he petulantly adds, ‘ have 
clear ideas on this subject, it must, I think, be confessed that 
they also possess the art of clothing them in obscure language.’ 
We shall make no such admission. It was the peculiar merit of 
Archbishop Secker to have conveyed the profound and frequently 
obscure ideas of Bishop Butler, in the clearest and most intelligi- 
ble style ; andas to Bishop Porteus, we may appeal to the recollec- 
tion of thousands, who are yet mourning his departure, whether his 
conceptions were not always luminous, and his power of expres- 
sion such as required no second reflection to comprehend it. Nei- 
ther is there any inconsistency in these two statements, but an in- 
consistency intended by both, namely, with the Church of Rome. 
On the principle of transubstantiation, the real body and blood 
of the Redeemer must equally be received by the believer and the 
infidel. But these great prelates evidently meant that in the com- 
munion the body and blood were (not really but) spiritually re- 
ceived by the true believer, and by him alone. At the firstinstitution 
of this ordinance, the apostles themselves could not have con- 
ceived that any thing more was intended. At that moment their 
master was eating, drinking, and speaking before them, and when 
they had received from him the sacred elements, accompanied 
with the words in. question, nothing short of insanity could have 
persuaded them that they were eating that identical person, who, 
when the ceremony was ended, remamed entire and unchanged in 
their sight. 

Such are the principles, and such are a few of the misrepre- 
sentations of the work before us. To have noticed the whole, 
we must have stopped at every page. With respect to the com- 
position, though the author is a mannerist, and a copyer of Gib- 
bon, yet he is no servile copyer. He has simplified the style 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. His knowledge 
of the Saxon language, though he has not always used it fairly, 
is very considerable, and the industry of his research into original 
authorities, is greatly to be commended. 

We have now done with Mr. Lingard, but not wholly with 
the subject. 

The proselyting spirit of the Church of Rome is now employed 
amongst us with a zeal and activity which meet with little counter- 
action but from the good sense and general information of the age. 
At the same time the bulky volumes of controversy which load the 
shelves of our public libraries, are become harmless on the one 
side and useless on the other, But well written, compact and 
tangible 
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tangible volumes, like the present, are capable of no little mis- 
chief. ‘The real merits of the question are comprehended by few ; 
- and he who is understood to have proved, that, in the first cen- 
turies of the Saxon era, the doctrines and discipline of our na- 
tional church were, with few exceptions, those of Rome, will also 
be understood to have, at least, authority and antiquity on his side, 
Meanwhile the unwary and uninformed will fail to perceive, that 
there is, properly speaking, no authority where there is no inspira- 
tion, and that while the Catholic refers to the dark ages, the reli- 
gion of Protestants appeals to the authority of apostles, and to 
the antiquity of the first century. 

While we are thus assailed from without, it is foolish to be 
squabbling about metaphysical and often unintelligible points of 
doctrine among ourselves. Let us unite to repel that enemy 
against whom Luther and Calvin were united. For this purpose 
some short, clear and popular refutation of the errors of the church 
of Rome would have great effect. Of this kind we have nothing at 
present. The old version of Jewell’s apology would not be en- 
dured ; and no man of taste or modesty would undertake to trans- 
fuse intoa modern translation the vigour and graces, the indignant 
declamation and heartfelt earnestness of the original. Both parties, 
we rejoice to say, have equal command of a free and unlicenced 
press; butin the mean time, we rejoice still more in the reflexion 
that the established clergy have the ear of nine-tenths of the 
people, and though they should ordinarily be employed on better 
things than ‘ routing Bellarmine and confounding Baronius ;’ yet 
clear and simple expositions of the scriptural principles of our 
own church, confronted with the errors and absurdities of Popery 
in places where the propagandists are at work, would be neither 
unseasonable nor ineffectual. 

In the present circumstances of the country, we caimot sup- 
press our apprehensions that the watchmen slumber while the city 
is threatened. Death has indeed recently deprived us of many 
able men; but a proper stimulus, we are convinced, might even 
yet bring forward others, with talents not inadequate to the task at 
which we hinted. Great emergencies produce great abilities: but 
im common prudence, something short of the actual establishment 
of a religion like that of Rome, ought to arouse us ; and, while its 
ministers, after a concealment of more than two centuries, obtrude 
themselves on the public, and avow the wildest absurdities of the 
darkest ages, it surely concerns us to see that our countrymen are 
not deceived. The unread and almost unreadable volumes of our 
Reformers contain mines of precious materials, unwrought indeed, 
but capable of being moulded into symmetry and grace. Their 
qualifications were pertinacious industry and laborious accumula- 
tion : 
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tion: qualifications not then misplaced ; for they had readers like 
themselves. If attention is now to be awakened, compression, 
brevity, arrangement, lively illustration, and elegance, will be neces- 
sary: such however are the attainments of the present race of 
scholars, that these attractions may be united with the utmost pre- 
cision and severity of reasoning. ‘To men of such powers we 
earnestly commend the catholic controversy. 








Art. V. History of the Reformation in Scotland; with an In- 
troductory Book and an Appendix. By George Cooke, D. D. 
Minister of Laurence Kirk. 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, Constable. 
London, Murray. 1811. 


HAT Scotland has more abounded in valuable historians than 

any other country of equal extent is partly to be imputed to 
the spirit and intelligence of the people, and partly to the genius 
of liberty, which, during a period of three centuries, prompted 
them first to resist the aggressions of civil or ecclesiastical tyranny, 
and afterwards to record with truth and spirit their own exploits 
or those of their forefathers. But as in national struggles men of 
genius and research, whether from interest or principle, will always 
be found to range themselves on both sides, the hierarchy and 
the presbytery, the court and the commons, have had their re- 
spective advocates. In the first contest for the overthrow of 
popery, the fire and genius of Buchanan were opposed by the 
subtle sophistry of Lesley ; and, at a later period, the calm and 
courtly Spottiswood was employed to counteract the rude and 
persevering, but sometimes justifiable, opposition of the pres- 
bytery to the restoration of the episcopal order. In one respect 
the historians of Scotland stand pre-eminent and alone. ‘The 
rugged and unformed state of their native tongue at the most in- 
teresting period of their history, drove them to the adoption of a 
foreign idiom, while their superlative taste and talents, from imi- 
tating, gradually taught them to rival the great models of antiquity. 
The unfortunate Mary is calumniated by her powerful detector 
in language which would not have disgraced the accuser of 
Verres, while the regent Murray is recorded and deplored in a 
style, little inferior to that which has immortalized the elder 
Scipio. On the other side Lesley and Dempster, though far 
inferior to Buchanan, may be permitted to rank with Camden and 
Thuanus, the best contemporary writers of historical Latinity in 
the other countries of Europe. This talent did not expire in 
the reigns of Mary or the sixth James, nor was it born with them. 
Almost a century before, when the first effort was made in Scot- 
land 
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land to improve the sterility of the ancient chronicle, Hector 
Boece produced a singular and not unpleasing medley, resembling 
the architecture of his age and country, where a Grecian columa 
was sometimes employed to sustain a gothic canopy, while forms 
the most grotesque spouted out water from the tops of flying but- 
tresses, and astonished the spectator by the contrast which they 
afforded to the truth of proportion exhibited beneath. The 
neglect into which historical Latinity has been permitted to fall in 
the present age, is neither creditable to the taste nor erudition of 
our countrymen; but where philological learning, excepting in 
one narrow department, is obviously on the decline, it is no matter 
of wonder that the oblivion which has overspread the great ori- 
ginals should have enveloped the copies. ‘To the gradual disuse, 
however, of a foreign and ancient idiom may be imputed that high 
polish which the language of North Britain has received from 
Hume and Robertson, as well as the universal diffusion of intelli- 
gence on a most interesting and important subject, the history of 
their country, in a struggle which, with some temporary deviations, 
has moulded the form of its ecclesiastical constitution from that 
day to the present. 

So well known indeed had that period become, such an unwea- 
rying topic was it of historical criticism and passionate contro- 
versy, and so deformed has it been, under the management of some 
later hands, by invective and scurrility, that the charm which had 
been thrown over the reformation in Scotland by the matchless 
powers of Robertson, had been well nigh dissipated, and delight 
converted into disgust. Under these impressions we opened the 
volumes before us. What! more last words of John Knox? More 
apologies for Mary, or more invectives against her ? Yet, such ex- 
clamations might have been spared. It could not be denied that 
a work of another nature than had yet appeared was wanting on 
the subject. What prudent man ever placed implicit confidence 


in the rude railings of Knox, (if indeed they belong to him,) or | 


the classical billingsgate of Buchanan? Lesley, in the very threshold 
of his mistress’s reign, prudently cut short the thread of his story. 
Spottiswood, while he carefully relates the turbulent and _pertina- 
cious conduct of the kirk, is known to have suppressed the du- 
plicity and tergiversation, the private cabals and correspondence 
of his master James with the Catholics, which excited all their 
jealousies. Robertson, who is now generally understood to be 
right in his leading facts, spared himself the trouble of much 
research by adopting the theory of Buchanan. But the object 
of this matchless writer was evidently to adorn his subject, rather 
than to clear the doubts or remove the difficulties with which it 
was incuinbered ; as ateacher of political morality, an elevation 
to 
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to which, from his ecclesiastical character and profound under- 
standing, he might and ought to have aspired, the historian of 
Scotland is lamentably defective. His moral sense is abun- 
dantly cool; he seems to consider a certain portion of craft and 
dissimulation as an allowable and almost indispensible ingredient in 
the character of men of business: of manly simplicity he appears 
either to have been ignorant or careless; im short, when we 
recollect the school in which he was bred, the society with which 
he mingled, and even the nation to which he belonged, we are led 
to the irresistible conclusion, that Dr. Robertson was born a 
Jesuit. 

Dr. Cooke, to whom it is now time to advert, is eminently gifted 
as a moral and political historian; his understanding is clear and 
discriminating, his researches have been ample, and his industry un- 
wearied. It is impossille not to bestow a double portion of 
honour on the established clergy of Scotland, when we see them 
capable under so many disadvantages of producing such works as 
the present. ‘Ihe general extent of their parishes, their indefati- 
gable exertions in public and private, and that very moderate 
provision which places few of them above the necessity of a very 
minute attention to their private concerns, might seem to leave 
little leisure and perhaps less inclination for elaborate and critical 
investigations. But to some minds, as well as bodies, change of 
labour is relaxation. One advantage, however, the minister of 
Laurence-kirk has enjoyed in the use of an ample parochial library, 
founded in his parish by a wealthy and liberal judge. But it is‘ 
not the intellectual power displayed in this work which we are 
most inclined to applaud; in this respect, some of the author’s 
predecessors in the same department have surpassed, and none 
perhaps have fallen greatly beneath him ; but there shines in almost 
every page of the work, a purity, we had almost said, a sanctity 
of political principle, an¢mpartiality which the prejudices of edu- 
cation and profession can scarcely be perceived to warp, toge- 
ther with a moral sense, originally warm and apprehensive, but 
improved to the highest degree of acuteness by cultivation and ex- 
ercise. Itis truly edifying to observe the dignity and independence 
of spirit with which a Presbyterian minister can expose and cen- 
sure the duplicity occasionally displayed by the founders of his own 
church, can justify, if not applaud, the conduct of James V. in 
refusing, at the requirement of Henry VIIL. to dissolve the mo- 
nasteries of Scotland, can speak of episcopacy with respect, and 
maintain the cause of law and order against the first insurgents of 
his country in favour of the Reformation. All this, it is true, 
might have been done by a cool and crafty man on the popular 
principle of modern indifference ; but Dr. Cooke is evidently a 

man 
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man of feeling and conscience: with all the attachment to his 
own church and country, which becomes a patriot and a cler. 
gyman, he has little of the blind nationality of a Scotsman, 
and less of the old rigour and sourness of a ‘ minister.’ If there 
exist in the whole work a vestige of partiality, (unobserved, we 
are persuaded, by the author himself,) it will be found, not in his 
represeutations of his own countrymen, but in his character of 
Calvin, and in his views of the conduct of Elizabeth. 

‘The work commences with an introductory book, in which the 
author traces the successive usurpations of popery with a bold and 
indignant hand. On this subject a Scottish minister is never ata 
loss. But throughout this discourse we descry more or less of 
the powerful band of Dr. Campbell, to whose school, as an 
ecclesiastical historian, the minister of Laurence-kirk evidently 
belongs. It was specifically on this account, that we selected the 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, and assigned to it a place 
in immediate opposition to the last article, in order to confront, 
to the flimsy sophistry, the misapplied erudition, the servile sub- 
jection of understanding, the malignant bigotry displayed in that 
wretched work, a plain and candid statement of the successive 
steps by which the Christian world was subdued under that 
enormous. tyranny, and from which, by the blessing of Providence, 
one half of Europe was, as we hope and trust, finally emancipated 
from it. Useful, however, as this deduction is, we hesitate not 
to pronounce it, as specifically applied to the Reformation in 
Scotland, the least satisfactory portion of the whole work. ‘This 
ground of complaint is more particularly applicable to the con- 
cluding part. Who knows not the last and most audacious corrup- 
tions of popery which took place under Leo X.? the profligate 
exactions of 'Tetzel and Arcemboldi? the integrity and intrepidity of 
Luther? In udo est Mznas et Attin. But even here, whatever is 
original in our author’s work is excellent. It is impossible not to 
applaud the force and clearness with which he exposes the sophistry 
of Mr. Hume on the doctrine of indulgences, and the ftimsy apo- 
logies of Mr. Roscoe for the character of Leo. On the one he 
bestows an elaborate argument, on the other a slight, but effective 
stroke ; for he knew that he had to encounter two writers im- 
measurably distant from each other in point of intellect; the poi- 
son of the former, though artificially concealed, being drastic 
and masculine; while that of the latter, like some vegetable bane, 
is at once feeble and soporific. 

Still however it might bave been expected, from the active and 
inquisitive spirit of Dr. Cooke, that he would have narrowed his 
views to a point more immediately connected with the following 
work, that, antecedently to the introduction of the Scriptures or 

the 
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the writings of the first reformers, and long before the preaching 
of Hamilton or Wishart, he would have traced, in the changing 
dispositions of the people, and in the mature depravity of the esta- 
blished religion; the predisposing causes of Reformation in his 
country. Providence, as he well knows, never employs its exter- 
pal instruments for the overthrow of ancient institutions, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, till all is become unsound within. ‘The 
Scots were always a noble people, bold, free, and, even before 
they became literate, intelligent and reflecting. | Neither were 
they, like the inhabitants of the southern countries of Europe, 
either predisposed by voluptuousness and sloth to receive the yoke 
of popery, or rendered indifferent by gaiety and dissipation to the 
great interests of religion. ‘The sombre character and complexion 
of their country had tinctured the constitution of its natives. On 
the other hand, among a people so sagacious, in the dawn of light 
and knowledge, every generation would produce individuals com- 
petent to discover that religious establishments were constituted for 
the purposes of religious instruction, an end which the establish- 
ment of Scotland had long ceased to answer: that the successors 
of the apostles were become soldiers, sportsmen, courtiers, or, at 
best, lay-judges and magistrates ; that the highest stations in the 
hierarchy were filled withowt regard to age or merit, by the natural 
children of the crown, or by the younger branches of the great 
families ; that the benefices of ecclesiastics, which swallowed up 
almost one third part of the property of the kingdom, were 
wasted in habits of expense and riot, surpassing those of the 
great lay nobility; that the inferior and officiating clergy were 
scandalously ignorant, not of the Scriptures only, but of their own 
wretched formularies ; that the few and infrequent instructions 
delivered from the pulpit and in their vernacular tongue, instead 
of being devoted to the momentous subjects of pure religion and 
morality, were wasted on the foolish and lying legends of saints ; 
in short, that the whole of religion consisted in blind obedience 
to the mandates of a foreign priest, who, at his own good plea- 
sure, adjusted the conditions of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Now, though much of this might with truth be affirmed of other 
nations during the same period, yet we conceive that, either from 
its remote situation, from the inordinate wealth of its ecclesiastical 
endowments, or some other cause, the hierarchy of Scotland, as 
distinct from that of the court of Rome, and we may perhaps in 
candour say, as uncurbed by it, had attained to a degree both of 
profligacy and despotism unknown in the rest of Europe. It had 
reached that ultimate poimt of moral depression, from which, in 
the ceaseless revolution of national character, and the natural ten-- 
dency 
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dency of enormous evils to remedy themselves, it must begin to 
reascend. For this. purpose a powerful assisting impulse was 
to be expected in the energetic character of the Scottish people, 
and this was in fact so violent, that for some time after the sub- 
version of popery, the state of the national religion seemed to 
oscillate on either side of the point of exaltation, before it became 
stationary, we will not say how near this point, im a sober and ra- 
tional establishment of presbytery. 

With all our respect for Dr. Cooke, we cannot forbear ex. 
pressing some degree of disappointment, that, with a perfect 
aud critical knowledge of that period, aided by his own acute and 
philosophical understanding, instead of a general and far from ori- 
ginal invective against the universal abuses of the church of Rome 
at this period, he had not employed himself in tracing more dis- 
tinctly the steps of its downfal in his own country; the peculiar 
and characteristic marks of degeneracy which were daily becoming 
more conspicuous, the secret ways in which the clergy were provi- 
dentially led to their own destruction, together with the corre- 
spondent changes in public opinion, the great stay by which an- 
cient establishments are upheld, or the great engine by which they 
are subverted ; so far as it was possible to retrieve them from con- 
temporary and popular works. ‘To us it is evident that in that 
age and the next the prelates and clergy of Scotland, though no 
contemptible politicians in other matters, with respect to their own 
peculiar situation, were perfectly ‘ dementated.’ They stood as 
insensible to their real danger, as a fortress upon a rock already 
undermined and about to be blown up. 

According to Dr. Cooke the period of the Reformation in Scot- 
land extended from the appearance and preaching of Patrick Ha- 
milton in 1528 to the year 1567, when the Protestant religion and 
Presbyterian discipline, after the most violent struggle which the 
most interesting of all causes could have produced, were fiually 
established by the legislature. Lamentable, however, as such a 
protracted scene of violence and suffering must appear in the con- 
templation of humanity, it served at least to develope the charac- 
ter of the two parties and of the religions which they severslly 
maintained with so much earnestness. In the dawn of the Refor- 
mation, all was violence on the one side, and patient suffering on 
the other. But the violence of the prelates was accompanied with 
an ignorance so brutal, a contempt of popular opinion and of 
common decency so revolting, that it contributed most powerfully 
to promote the cause which it unskilfully laboured to counteract; 
while the youth and modesty, the learning and eloquence of the 
principal sufferers, by exciting the pity and indignation of mav- 
kind, operated with no less effect in the same direction ; so that 
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the people of Scotland, who never wanted ‘ excitability,’ were 
placed within the sphere and operation of two great moral powers, 
one as strongly repellent as the other was attractive. This gave 
birth to the stronger passions and more extensive combinations of 
the second period. Here also the old religion was blindly in- 
strumental in its own destruction. ‘The preachers, driven from 
the pulpits, took refuge with the great nobility, whose jealousy of 
the pride and influence of the bishops disposed them to listen to 
the new doctrines, and whose power within their own domains 
enabled them to contemn persecution. The people were thoroughly 
aroused by the imprudent and ill-timed cruelties of the clergy, 
while the diffusion of evangelical light darted, as appears, into 
this remote region, immediately from Luther, completely exposed 
the scene of craft and ignorance, of aggression and acquiescence, 
which, in defiance of the good sense aud spirit of their ancestors, 
had long been passing in Scotland. ‘There is a period im the con- 
flict of human passions when it becomes a matter of the nicest 
and most delicate discussion, to determine whether ancient and 
existing authority is to be upheld by applying the strong hand of 
power, in order to crush the rising spirit of revolt, or by ingenuous 
acknowledgments of error, and well-timed dereliction of the most 
obnoxious points at issue, once more to conciliate the public opi- 
nion, and to disarm what it is become difficult to destroy. Be- 
yond an undiscovered point, (for political calculations unhappily 
are not reducible to mathematical certainty,) the former conduct 
will recoil with destructive force on those who venture the expe- 
riment; while acknowledgment of error is accepted only as a con- 
fession of weakness, and concession opens the way to new and 
more unreasonable demands. ‘Lhe first of these experiments was, 
at this period, tried by the prelates; the second by the queen 
mother ; (though with a degree of ill faith of which she had 
quickly cause to repent ;) and both when it was too late. 

In this delicate and difficult emergency, and one still more dis- 
tressing which follows, it is impossible not to applaud the tempe- 
rate and feeling hand with which our author touches the characters 
of two illustrious females, the mother and the daughter, both of 
whom eventually fell sacrifices to this great conflict. We say, both ; 
for there seems as little doubt that Mary of Guise died of a 
broken heart as that her daughter expired on a scaffold. From 
the brutal revilings, and the still more indelicate and undeserved 
raillery of Knox on the character of the queen mother, every 
modern will turn with disgust; but if the candid inquirer wishes 
to be informed by clear and practical deductions from facts, at 
what point of oppression in matters of conscience resistance be- 
comes justifiable, to what extent it may lawfully be pursued, and 
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how far retaliation in imposing similar restraints ever becomes 
admissible, he will scarcely find a better master (we do not speak 
of abstract and speculative works on the subject) than our author, 
in his equitable and well balanced judgment on the conduct of this 
princess and the lords of the congregation. On the behaviour of 
her daughter, in that horrible tragedy, the cause of all her future 
sufferings, Dr. Cooke has spoken with a tenderness and reserve, 
highly honourable to his feelings as a man and a Scotsman. Too 
upright wholly to suppress his own convictions on the subject, 
and too independent to be overborne by the spirit of romance 
and quixotism, which, at the distance of two centuries, has unac- 
countably seized upon*certain of our countrymen as well as his 
own, he dexterously leaves those convictions to be inferred by the 
sagacity of his readers; few of whom, as we should suppose, 
will fail to conclude that whatever suspicions may or may not be 
entertained of Mary, as having directly participated in the murder 
of her husband, (and surely, if the evideuce of her letters be dis- 
carded, the verbal assurances of a wretch like Bothwell, in his 
attempt to engage the assistance of Morton, can have little weight,) 
yet her indecent and precipitate marriage with the man who, after 
the mere mockery of a trial, and the absolute necessity of an ac- 
quittal, was known to herself to stand condemned in the judg- 
ment of nine-tenths of her yeople, constituted her nothing less than 
an accomplice after the fact. Yet the youth and beauty of this 
enchanting woman, her royal dignity, the prejudices of her edu- 
cation, and the peculiar difficulties which accompanied her return 
from the seat of pleasure and gaiety to a barbarous country, torn 
in pieces by exasperated factions, would soften, if not subdue, any 
spirit but that of political rancour ; while the strong circumstantial 
evidence against her of two of the foulest crimes which can stain 
the female character, ought in common decency to qualify the lan- 
guage of panegyric, and even to abate the feelings of commise- 
ration. The eagerness of the two parties has made them tediously 
circumstantial; every rag of evidence, local or chronological, 
which could be produced from musty records, by one or other of 
these patient yet passionate investigators, has been dragged to 
light, and such importance have the advocates on both sides at- 
tached to their respective causes, that they seemed to expect all 
other business to be suspended during this grand assize, and that 
the world should enter with the attention and industry of juries in- 
to details of contradictory evidence, relating to facts and dates of 
more than two centuries. In opposition to such unreasonable 
claimants, Dr. Cooke, while he writes with the feelings at once 
of a man and a moralist, never seems to forget that in an age when 
books are multiplied to a prodigious extent, brevity and compression 
are, 
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are, next to that integrity which he so eminently possesses, the 
first virtues of an historian, and that when the writer has once 
obtained credit for that great qualification, united with strong 
and discriminating sense, the reader will thankfully accept clear 
and brief results in the place of elaborate deduction. 

But it is time to enable our readers to form their own opinion of 
the work before us. ‘ 


‘ James V. who understood the principles of government, and had 
the most earnest desire to communicate to his subjects the blessings 
which result from it, did not abandon the scheme of ‘his most enlight- 
ened predecessors. The rigorous bondage which the Earl of Angus so 
long imposed upon him increased his antipathy to aristocratical influ- 
ence, and he no sooner had emancipated himself from it than he at- 
tempted to divide his nobles. He executed with the utmost steadiness 
the laws, which they had been accustomed to despise or disregard, and 
he treated them with a contempt, to which their proud spirits indig- 
nantly submitted. To strengthen his efforts he conciliated the other 
classes of the community. He ingratiated himself with the people by 
listening to their complaints ; by shewing the most humane attention to 
their wants, and he attached to his interest, the clergy, the most wealthy 
and most powerful order of the state. He selected from them his con- 
fidential servants, conferred upon them the highest offices, and com- 
mitted to their management the most important and delicate negotia- 
tions. They were indeed best qualified to assist him and to benefit their 
country. Ignorant and indifferent about religion, as too many of them 
were, (and) much cause as there was to lament the want of literature 
and science, which was conspicuous in them asa body: there were 
among them some of exalted genius,’ (this is perhaps rather too much) 
‘and of eminent political talents : while the nobility, occupied with their 
feuds, or elated with their hereditary dignity, despised knowledge and 
all who attempted to acquire it.’ 


We are not quite disposed to acquiesce in this general censure of 
the nobility, whose prevalent feeling towards the more able and ac- 
tive ecclesiastics appears, at this period, to have been that of hatred 
rather than contempt.—But to proceed : 


‘ Sadler’s account of his negociations with James exhibits in a very 
favourable light the acuteness and the steadiness of that monarch. 
When for the purpose of destroying his favourable opinion of the Cardi- 
nal, Sadler stated, that this prelate was desirous to engross the tempo- 
ral, as well as the spiritual jurisdiction of the kingdom, apd produced 
intercepted letters to Rome upon which the charge was founded, James 
replied, that the Cardinal had shewn him duplicates of those letters ; 
adding, at the same time, with becoming dignity, that he would assert 
his right, and that his clergy, who well knew that he would do so, 
stood in proper awe of his authority. When he was urged to destroy 
the religious houses, and to take possession of their revenues, he an- 
swered, as a man of principle, thinking as he did, ought to have done, 
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that he looked upon such a step asa violation of religion; and that 
even upon the plea of expediency he had no cause to have recourse to 
it, because the clergy would readily contribute, when he stood in need 
of their contributions, Wher, agreeably to the injunctions of the ex- 
emplary Henry, Sadler urged, as a motive for the destruction of mo- 
nasteries, the irregular and dissolute lives of the monks, the king an- 
swered, that if the institutions were in themselves proper, the abuse of 
them afforded no justification for invading them: but that he would 
rectify abuses when he had ascertained their existence.’ 


In order to estimate the native powers of mind, which dictated 
these replies, it must be remembered that the education of this 
young prince, who reasoned with the acuteness of a logician, and 
the precision of an enlightened casuist, had been almost wholly 
abandoned to buffoons and parasites. 

The solitary faith of a noble hostage, when tempted by the bribe 
of freedom to betray his country, is painted in these glowing 
colours. 


* It is delightful amidst such unworthy conduct to behold the dig- 
nity and the intrepidity of virtue. ‘There was, for the honour of Scot- 
land, one illustrious exception to the general resolution. ‘The Earl of 
Cassels, the guest of Cranmer, thought with indignation of the treach- 
ery to which he was exhorted. His sense of honour, his affection for 
his two brothers, who had cheerfully gone to England to relieve him, 
led him at once to decide upon returning: he firmly declared that he 
should surrender himself to captivity, that no reward, and no danger 
would make him secure his own life by the sacrifice of theirs. This ge- 
nerosity of sentiment, which contrast with the baseness of the other 
lords renders more conspicuous, made a suitable impression upon 
Henry, and he nobly gave liberty both to Cassels and his hostages.’ 


On the base surrender of Wishart to Cardinal Beaton, our author 
animadverts in a strain of becoming indignation, which at the same 
time does justice to tlie purer morality of the present age. 


‘I am willing to believe, that notwithstanding the too general pre- 


valence of corruption in the present day, and the proverbial laxity of 


faith in which courtiers indulge, any man of rank, who should now 
violate such an obligation as that under which Bothwell came, would 
be universally execrated—would be banished from the society of all, 
who had not cast aside even the appearance of principle. That noble- 
man had to encounter no such ignominy, It does not appear that he 
was afterwards less regarded, at least upon this account than he had 
been before, and even the historians who record his baseness, have not 
stigmatized it with that decisiveness of moral disapprobation which they 
ought to have displayed.’ 


Never was a reprehension uttered with more authority or better 
grace: for the decisiveness of moral ceusure (we use the word in 
its 
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its proper sense) is with our author a matter of sacred obligation, 
and never omitted or misapplied. 

The deep impression which the levity or buffyonery of Knox, 
in relating the murder of Beaton, aud other events, appears to 
have made upou his mind, leads us to regret that he did not enter 
into a critical investigation, in order to prove or disprove the authen- 
ticity of that extraordinary work. It is certain that it was left by 
Knox in an unfinished state, and arranged and digested by his 
secretary, with some assistance from the Kirk, about the year 
1572. But judging from internal evideace, and particularly from 
the force and originality of the most objectionable parts, it would 
require proofs more convincing than now exist, that his text has 
beeninterpolated, and his memory injured by the impertinence and 
scurrility of an editor, Spottiswood, indeed, whose gratuitous 
kindness to the father of presbytery in his country is more candid 
than convincing, doubts the general authenticity of the history as- 
cribed to Knox, because it records facts which took place after the 
death of the reputed writer. ‘The Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
however, might have recollected that the death of Moses is re- 
corded at the close of the Pentateuch; vet he would scarcely 
iupute those sacred books to any other than the great Jewish 
legislator. 

On the assumption of the ministerial office by Knox, we cite 
with pleasure the following reflections. 

‘ Whatever ideas may be entertained of the necessity of episcopal 
ordination, a mode which viewed as a regulation of order has many advan- 
tages, and which does not stand in need of the doubtful and disputed 
support given to it by those who defend it as of divine institution, and 
as essential to the very existence of a Christian church, a more serious 
and affecting designation to the ministry than the one which has been 
recorded cannot be conceived ; and he must surely attach to the cere- 
monial part of Religion a value which does not belong to it, who can 
have any scruple in recognizing Knox as a minister of Christ.’ 

Less than this could not be said in defence of an establishment 
to which the writer belonged, and more in those days needed not 
to be said for the conviction of any rational and unprejudiced mind. 
When the terms of communion with a corrupted church are become 
actually sinful, we are required, by the highest authority, to ‘ come 
out of her, that we partake not of her plagues: if in so doing, 
(as was the peculiar happiness of the church of England,) we can 
carry along w ith us a portion of the old ministry, purged from their 
errors, aud enlightened in their views, it is certainly a very high 
privilege ; if otherwise, as no church can subsist without a minis- 
try, necessity is an ample plea for the establishment of a new or- 
der of public teachers. Such was the conduct of Peter Waldo, 
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and such that of Knox. Let it, however, be remembered, that 
the necessity must be real and cogent, and that this plea affords no 
countenance to the pride, the levity, the conceit and the caprice 
which are at the bottom of almost all modern separations, and 
that, perhaps, as much from our author’s church as of our own. 

On the demeltion of the religious houises in the first phrenzy of 
the congregation, our author has thus dexterously steered between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of modern taste and Presbyterian pre- 
judice. 

‘ That it is desirable that the magnificent fabrics which our ances- 
tors devoted tothe solemnization of the rites of religion had been preserv- 
ed, no one can fora moment doubt. Who that has contemplated them 
with the feelings which such objects are in every susceptible breast 
calculated to excite, does not trace with regret the mouldering frag- 
ments of edifices, the extent and sublimity of which history might have 
delighted to record ? But we must not yield so far to these impressions 
as to be averse to examine into the merit which belongs to the very 
men by whom the buildings were overturned. Had the people of 
Scotland been indifferent about their religious opinions, or coldly at- 
tached to them, had they not been elevated by that zeal, which looked 
with abhorrence on the pageantry of the old superstition, they would 
have purchased the ease and security which all men so dearly value, 
by conforming to the church, or by secretly cherishing their tenets, 
which would then have quietly perished ; and had the decaying foun- 
dation of the church been strengthened or renewed, ages might have 
elapsed before civil and religious liberty had been the inheritance to our 
country ; we might even now have with amazement or with envy, be- 
held amongst other nations the admirable form of government by which 
we are protected, we might yet have been obliged to excite the spirit, 

he woundings of which have been so keenly and so injudiciously 
eprobated.’ 

* Before then Knox and his adherents be branded as intemperate 
zealots, and while we read the accounts which have been given, and 
those which must yet be recorded of wasted churches and ruined 
monasteries, let us moderate our lamentations by reflecting that this 
was a price, however high in the estimation of taste and sentiment, 
which we cannot scruple to have paid for those rights, &c.’ 


On the right of resistance in subjects, our historian’s reflections, 
drawn forth by the conduct of the congregation in depriving the 
queen Regent of her authority, are cautious and profound. 


‘ Here,’ (that is, in the opinion deliberately pronounced by Willock 
on this delicate subject,) ‘ the doctrine of resistance is plainly avowed 
and as plainly defended: a doctrine theoretically true ; resting upon 
the most obvious dictates of reason, yet the application of which to ex- 
isting governments is at all times hazardous. No question can be con- 
ceived more hazardous than whether in any particular instance there 
subsists that severity of oppression, the removal of which can by no 
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evils be too dearly purchased. Were man uniformly guided, as he 
flatters himself that he is, by reason and truth, the question might with 
the utmost safety be freely discussed, and the proper answer to it 
steadily and unceasingly inculcated. But he does not come calmly to 
the decision ; his judgment is in much danger of being biassed by the 
feelings which imaginary or real despotism had excited, and what still 
more disqualifies him for such a discussion, his passions, his pride, his 
self-love, his anxiety to shew his power, are generally called into action. 
Although then in the present state of human nature almost every attempt 
to carry the doctrine of resistance into execution, is, as experience 
has too strongly illustrated, to be avoided; although it should be stated 
with the utmost caution, yet it ought never to be forgotten that it is true ; 
the knowledge of its truth cannot fail to exert a most salutary influ- 
ence upon the minds of rulers ; and there are extreme cases when even 
the most strenuous advocate of passive obedience must revolt from his 
principle, there is a degree of tyranny to which the human race ought 
never to submit.’ 


Seldom has the native propensity of a Scotchman to resist 
established authority, been checked by casuistry so discreet and 
distinguishing as this. 

One citation more and we have done. 

‘ The Dissentions of the protestants strongly influenced the political 
principles, the manners, and the general sentiments of the inhabitants of 
Scotland. Indeed the important events, which soon marked the history 
of that country, (and) its intercourse with England after both wére 
placed under the same sovereign, cannot be fully explained or under- 
stood without adverting to these dissentions. To trace their nature 
and effects afford entertaining and instructive matter for another work, 
which as a supplement to this history, the author, if his book be 
honoured with public approbation, and if his other duties afford him 
leisure, may at some future period undertake.’ 


‘Fhat such approbation will not be withheld, we owe it to the 
principles and to the intelligence of the best part of our country- 
men not to doubt; and could our suffrage contribute in any degree 
to fortify the author in his purpose, we should scarcely hesitate to 
say, that sincerely as we love the ecclesiastical establishment of our 
own country, we would for once willingly trust in presbyterian 
hands, the fate and fortunes of episcopacy in Scotland from the 
close of the present work to its final extinction at the Revolution. 
We trust, however, and believe, that he who has freely censured 
the errors of the congregation, will feel no partiality for the cant 
and hypocrisy of the covenanters, and that he who has treated the 
character of Mary with a delicacy and forbearance so honourable to 
his feelings, will tread lightly on the ashes of her more mmocent and 
accomplished grandson. For the political depravity of the last 
two Stuarts, as sovereigns of Scotland, and for the tyranny and 
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production in which the truth or, falsehood of. what is, advanced, 
cannot be ined from evidence furnished by the work itself. 
For these reasons we find ourselves obliged to make somewhat 
free with Jacob Haafner ;—the necessity is still farther, appa- 
rent from an expression of the French translator, borrowed from 
a German journal, of some reputation, that these travels ap- 
pear ‘ un peuromanesques,” ‘a ittle inclined to the marvellous, 
—notwithstanding the assurance of the author, ‘that what he says 
© ought not to be regarded’as the fruits of imagin », but as real 
events.’ These * real events’ haye, in fact, been bandied about, for 
these thirty years, in all the languages of, Europe, and are here re- 
peated in so confused and inaccurate a manner, that the misrepre- 
sentation of them is apparent at the first glance: | ee 
Jacob Haafuer, the French biographer says, was the son of an 
apothecary at Halle; but himsclf tells us, and he ought to know 
best, that he was born at Colmar, in Upper Alsace. At eleven 
years of age he embarked with his father for Batavia. On the pas- 
sage the father was attacked with a fever, which put an end to his 
life just as, they approached the Cape. The seaman who. attended 
him in his illness, contrived to rob him of a, bag of money and 
other valuable effects, which, strange as it. PY. appear, under so 
rigorous and despotic a government as that of a Dutch Indiaman, 
could never be recovered ; what is still stranges, this youth, whose 
father had been appointed ‘ medecin en chek as 
friend to take him by the hand, ape prevent his vagabondizing for 
seven years (his biographer says twelve) over the Indian seas. It 
was scarcely to be expected that, in the situation of cabin-boy to a 
Dutch hooker, manned with Malays and Lascars, a boy of eleven 
years of age should improve much in his education; but Haafner 
was a prodigy. His brutal captain, it seems, had flogged two 
Lascars, in so dreadful a manney that they died, and’he drew up a 
procés-verbal against him in co hornet and affecting a stile, that 
the fiscal of Negapatham was struck with it, and immediately,ap- 
pointed the writer toaclerkship in the factory, ‘This situation was 
not exactly suited to a person of Haafner’s agpiripg genius; copy- 
ing at a desk, with a small salary, and no, perquisites, held out but 
little prospect of accomplishing what his whole mind appears to 
haye bent upon, making a fortune, Fle tells us indeed very 
candidly that the two words faire fortune have caused the ruin of 
the Dutch company, that they will lead to the destruction of all 


other companies, and that they carry with them the devastation and - 


depopulation of whyle kingdoms: and he adds that, of ten persons 
returning to Eyrope, nine may be set down as having. made their 
fortunes’ by the most infamous means, The honourable exception 
of the tenth man is of course reserved for Jacob Haafner. ~ — ‘ 
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_ It happened (rather oddly, in so large a settlement as Negapat- 
nam). that there was-but one man ‘ who could post up the journal 
into the ledger,’ and he was too surly to give Haainer any informa- 
tion-on the subject, In the course of eighteen months, however, 
by genius and perseverance, he made hinself master of the whole 
mystery .of book-keeping ; on which occasion he breaks out into a 
sublime. to the powers of the human mind in subdu- 
ing the difficulties of the multiplication table !—He seems not, how- 
ever, to have acquired much reputation at Negapatnam ; he quar- 
relled, very justly, if he speaks truth, with his master, and was dis- 
missed. very upjustly by the governor. What was now to be done? 
He had: heard:that, among the English, nothing was more easy for 
a prudent. man than de faire furtune—but_ he was unacquainted 
with the language :. an English deserter was fortunately serving in 
the garrison ;. by his assistauce he soou mastered it, and his success 
at Madras.was no longer doubtful. How often did his imagi- 
nation paint his return to his family loaded with wealth ! how often 
did he devoutly express a wish to find them miserably poor, for the 
sole satisfaction of baving it i his power to make them rich! Just, 
however, as be was setting out on his journey, one of his country- 
men, less sauguinethan.the rest, awakened him from his golden 
dreams, pointed out the wickedness as well as the folly of deserting 
his country, aud offered him the «situation of book-keeper at the 
mall settlement.of Sadras. “To Sadras, therefore, he went.  Sub- 
sequent events.at this.place, laid the foundation of that deadly auti- 
pathy which every page of his book breathes against the Euglish 
name in Jadia. 

* Our tranquillity,’ he says, ‘ was not.ofdong duration; an ene- 
my,not less vindictive and.cruel than Hyder Ali, (who tagaperst- 
ously disturbed, his, repose,) and infinitely. more. perfidioys, came 
ypon us by surprize, just.as an assassin attacks the peaceable tra- 
veller in a forest ;’.and be adds, in a note, ‘ the Machiayeliapand 
abominable system.practised by the English, of making war upon 
their neighbours without previous notice, can only be attributed 
to their. cowardice and rapacity.’ 
~ © This, event,’ -continues be, ‘ took place ov the 17th June, 
1781; about four o'clock inthe aftemoon, M,de Neys, the chief 
of Sadras,.. had invited us to dinner, and we .were stili at, table, 
when the serjeant of the guard entered the -hall,. apd informed 
M. de Neys that an English officer, carrying a white handkerehief 
at the end of a walking stick, asked to speak with him, Novene 
at that moment paid any tothe white handkerehief. “The 
more the merrier,” replied .M. de Neys, “ let him come in ;, he 
shall drink with us.to the :prosperity of Sadras.”» °° +: 
s 
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is officer, it seems, came from the head quarters at Chingle- 
summon the fort ; he was, no doubt, an unwelcome visitor ; 
Neys at least must have been prepared for him. We 
the day on which it was summoned, as the Gazette is 
on the surrender of this uni ; but 


it be true that M. de Neys was taken by surprize, 

atrival of the Swallow, a French frigate had carried i 

the war to every Dutch settlement on the coast of 
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ence. The dinner scene, therefore, and all that 

specting the violation of the articles of capitulation; must fall an- 
der those portions of Jacob Haafner’s book, which his sagacious 
countrymen have set down as ‘ un peu romanesque.” 

We are not much surprised to find an accusation against the 
governor of Negapatnam, for having sold that settlement, nay 
made a present of it, to the English: but it was the same “ 
unfortunately, who had dismissed him from the Company's service. 
farther, that selling or giving forts is a common prac- 
ith the Dutch. We have heard indeed of a Dutch 
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‘serable mhabitants of the’ settlement.” With regard to bord 
Macartney individually, he was the first to set the example of sentl- 
ing away every servant Of every description, that wa’ "hot dbso- 
lutely neee to be kept; and we can tell this calummiator, from 
our own knowledge, that the’ humanity of the govertiment antl of 
individuals was constant and unrentittifg, in. devising means for 
mitigating the calamity ; and that nourishment was daily distributed 
to ‘many thousands, under the walls of Madras, « It is, totally false 
that 2000 or any number were driven out of the town: the 
contrary, a flotice was published in various languages, that all who 
had not a sufficient stock of provisiéns on ‘hand, and who might 
‘choose voluntarily to leave the town, woulttbe supplied with # cer- 
tain quantity of rice, and furnished with an escort to the’ provinces 
which had riot suffered; in consequence of which, many thousands 
were saved. ' ; 
But the accuracy of Jacob Haafner is at least’ equal to his 
honesty. He tellsus that, no the taking of Sadras, (whithér he went 
'a beggar,) he carried away with him 120 pagodas; that the rest’ of 
his property consisted in 3000 pagodas in money and merchandise, 
of which he was plundered by the English; ‘and 1000 popes 
which. be had lent to M, de Neys, for the public service. How 
‘did he contrive to realize this sum? did he too oppress the poor 
Hindoos, after the manner of the English? This accumnlation of 
property, however, is not the ground on which we meat fo iim- 
‘peach his integrity. ‘There is a little history respecting’ the~ 1600 
pagodas lent to M. de Neys, which furnishes a pretty trait in the 
character of this conscientious Dutchman, for he appears exceed- 
ingly anxious throughout his narrative, to be esteemed ¢ au honour- 
‘able man.’ 
The day after the signing of the articles of capitulation, de"Neys 
‘apprised Haafner that he had taken out of the public treasury 
‘10,000 pagodas, and that it would be necessary to make’ the books 
espond. Haafner did not greatly relish the proposition, for 
if this violation of the terms should be discovered, it would expose 
‘bim to the wrath of Captain Mackay, the English officer, of hom 
‘he appears to have entertained a sufficient dread. He advised the 
governor therefore to replace the money, giving him hint atthe 
same time concerning the repayment of: his’ thousand pagodas. 
‘The’ governor observed it was too late, for that Captain Matkay 
had got the keys; aud that if he did ‘not use his best endédvdurs to 
extricate him from his embarrassment, he Would not only not re- 
pay him the thousand pagodas, but also make known to the Com- 
pany the little zeal which he had manifested for its interests; ‘but 
‘that, if he would alter’ the books, he would not only ‘repay him 
the thousand pagodas, und muke him a haiidsome’ present; but 
; wuld 
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would also* acyaaint the directors with his merits in this ticklish 
affair. Haafner’s integrity was not proof against so many tempta- 
tions. “The fear,”’says he, ‘of losing my money, the service I 
sliotld tender the ao suatching a considerable sum from 
thé*greedy thayids “of the “Buglish, the hope ‘of accelerating my 
adVancément; and ‘the “dread ‘of Mr: Matkay, &c. all these consi- 
pam re es eee mie t6 give myself up'to his wishes.” And ‘he 
us ‘that ‘he « ‘this dangerous business of falsifying the 
books so well, tat hoes never diocversd. re 
‘The farther we proceed in the narrative, the moréwe develope 
the real character of Jacob Haafner. His ‘sensibility, he, says 
Was too “great ‘to suffer him to remain at Madras, (where, by the 
way, he had been sent as a prisoner of war,) among the scenes of 
misery which he daily experienced. We can discover, however, 
another reason, for his quitting this place,—he had outstaid both 
his reputation and his money. On his arfival, he engaged himself 
as clerk to-an English attorney; he then entered the service of 
M. de Souza, a Portugueze merchant, who broke his head, turned 
him out of his house, and sent him 100 pagodas’as compensation 
money. These bemg nearly exhausted, and no farther supply offer- 
ing, he was driven to the necessity of purchasing an open boat, so 
leaky as to be nearly filled with water when launched from ‘the 
beach. ‘In this crazy mache, at the height of the bad season, 
when not a vessel can venture to approach the coast, he put to sea 
with a view to reach ‘Tranquebar, or some other place to the south- 
ward. A shot from Fort St. George brought him back, he was 
conducted as a spy to the government house, and ‘recognized by 
Major Sydenham, whom he entreated to intercede im his behalf. 
The Major's representation, it seems, had the desired effect; for 
Lord Macartney, after some friendly admouitions respecting prison- 
ers on their parole stealing away from a garrison town, allowed 
him to proceed—on condition however that he took charge of a 
packet of letters for Colonel Hamilton, at Tranquebar ; a condition 
which he accepted with apparent satisfaction, and a solemn pro- 
mise to execute faithfully. ‘ ‘Fhis paper then,’ said Lord Macart- 
ney; * contains an order to the Colonel to pay you one thousand 
pagodas, if you fulfil your mission; and so saymg, he shook him 
by~the hand and wished-him a good voyage. - 
~ "Phose who were. acquainted with this wary statesman, who, be- 
stéwed his confidence only where he knew it would not be abused ; 
who remember the distant, but digmiied deportment of this noble- 
mat, who, with the apparent hauteur, posseSsed the ‘real atbanity 
of the old school; will hesitate, with us, in believing that ath 
dmmrit Papers-of any Consequence to an enemy taken! iw the ac 
of breaking his-parole; or that he would descend to the familiarity 
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lish, to whom the 

occasion an infin! Srsnite deal of machief ‘Afes a dopey 
true German sentimentality, he resolved finally to carry 
’s letters to Pondicherry, and give them up to the 

Sout tthe fet 1 ied with this expedi 
_A of volume is occu expedition, 
peo it vslme iced wi in pein, 
vr ¢ a Dutch serjeant, b 2 ane woman. This ‘ amiable 
creature’ had been be NS ee 
called from Madras ay Kinds Haafner, in his absence, 


ig 


contrived to seduce her affections. "At Trang uebar he again met 
with her aud her mother ; et hie cetien senate on ve had 
no other object than that of following these women for a sub- 


sistence. Suspecting that Hyder Ali might pay them a yisit, he 
proposed to go to Jaffnapatnam. The mother refused ta accom- 
pany him, but delivered her daughter into his hands, to be conveyed 
to her betrothed husband: the girl, however, chose to remain with 
Haafner, who informs his readers that ‘ she abandoned herself 
to him entirely and unconditionally ; not as his wife, but as his 
mistress, or as his slave, if he should not deem her worthy of the 
latter title.’ A rhapsody in the finest stile of Kotzebue, brings 
him to Jaffi , with this charming girl, in whose company 
‘ he forgot all his past misfortunes, all his olen all his pro- 
for the future, his country, and even bis friends.’ With her 
determined to occupy a hut at Jaffuapatnam, from whence 
nothing but death should ever tear him. oo he contrived to 
live here, without money and without employment, he does not 
comers wet at ties Lg pce p late ascertain 
continuance at is sparing of dates, 
bably not without aaciggg apt for he has mayo fortunate in oe how 
which he bas ule. 9907 ewrnner 89 Sinan a kind of authen- 
rate voyage, he pe ee here, but with 
It was,’ — on Tuesday the 24th No- 
eo sia o'clock in the afternoon, that I embarked 
Now Francis Moore, (and he is no mean 
authority,) 
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aathority,) tells us, in his Almanack for 1782, that the 24th No- 
vember of that year, fellon a Sunday. In short, we are quite 
satisfied that the whole of this Chelinga expedition, which occupies 
more than two thirds of the first volume, is neither more nor 
less than a downright fiction. 

We find the author at the opening of the second volume, at Bimili- 
patnam on-the coast of Orissa, preparing for a journey to the south- 
ward; and conclude, from some incidental circumstances, that not 
more than twelve months intervened between his sitting down for 
life at Jaffnapatnam, and setting out on his journey from Bimili- 
patnam. Yet in this short period, all traces of his dear Anne (as 
he calls her) seem to have been wiped from his memory. Her 
place is now supplied with a Devadaschie, or Hindoo dancing 
girl, of the name of Mamia, of whom he is, if ible, more 
enamoured than he was of the ‘adorable Anne.’ His amours with 
this interesting Hindoo certainly form no disagreeable episode. 
To the sprightliness and activity of Le Vaillant’s Narina, Mamia 
adds feeling and sentiment; her affection appears to have been 
pure and unshaken, and she lost her life to save that of her lover, 
who, in our opinion, was little deserving of such a sacrifice. “The 
whole work indeed is written in the stile and manner of Le Vail- 
lant’s travels in southern Africa, and may probably contain about 
the same proportion of truth and fiction, as that amusing romance. 
This part of it would be read with considerable interest, were it 
not for the constant recurrence of the author’s rancorous abuse of 
the English. His invectives are more violent, and his c 
more unfounded if possible, in this, than in the first volume ; and he 
frankly avows, that ‘ he is blinded by the hatred which he bears to 
those of India.’ He consoles himself, however, with re- 
flecting that their dominion cannot last longer than 50 years from 
the time of his writing. Yet with the exception of the fright into 
which he was thrown by Captain Mackay at Sadras, and a little 
rudeness which he experienced from a young officer who ‘ d—d 
the Dutch,’ he a to have had no pe reason to complain 
of them. On contrary they seem to have been sufficient! 
ready to favor his supreme wish ‘ de faire fortune.’ Ata choul- 
try near Mazulipatnam, he met with a Mr. Harclay, newly ap- 
pointed governor of ‘that place. In the course of their conver- 
sation, the:indiscreet Englishman avowed that he had come out to 
recruit his finances; that his father, who was a member of parlia- 
ment, and had ruined himself by play, would himself have come to 
India to pick ap a few “hu ‘thousand pounds, if his health 
had permitted; that he had been but eight months in’ India, 
when he was put in possession of one of the best things on that 
coast; that the governor of Madras (Lord Macartney) had assured 
V@L. Vil. NO. XIII. 1 him 
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‘him that in less than five years he might make his fortune; that he 
‘had received a few imstructions on this head; but, being equally 
ignorant of the language and customs of the natives, he would ap- 
point him, (Haafner,) who seemed to understand both, deputy 
receiver of the revenues, if he would enter his service: Haafner 
refused this seducing offer, alleging that the wealth which he had 
‘already accumulated (in what manner, we are left to conjecture,) 
-was sufficient to allow him to retire to his own country. 


, * No,’ ejaculated he when this Mr. Harclay was gone, ‘ Heaven pre- 
serve me from such an employment! No, never can I become the op- 
‘pressor of the inhabitants, who are frequently unable to pay the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them, and whose whole wealth consists in a misera- 
ble hut of straw, a mat which serves at the same time as a bed and a 
seat, two earthen vessels to prepare their food, a piece of cotton cloth 
to cover their nakedness, and a chest to hold the little property which 
they may possess. It was with a heart filled with grief and indignation, 
.that I followed with my eyes this hungry vulture, who was about to 
occupy a situation, which ought to be honourable ; for the sake only of 

fattening himself, after the example of Michalson his predecessor, 

with the sweat and blood of the miserable inhabitants of Mazulipatnam.’ 


In truth, Mr. Harclay was rightly served for bestowing his confi- 
dence at first sight upon a foreign vagabond. Wehope that the East 
India Company dismissed him from their employ as soon as they 
were apprized of his folly, which we think must have been the case, 
as we do not find dny such name upon their records. Seriously, 
‘the whole of this story is a ridiculous fable. In 1783 Mr. James 
Daniell was resident or chief at Mazulipatnam, and was succeeded 

Mr. James Hodges in 1784. Harclay and his predecessor 
-Michalson, therefore, are two fabricated names, which will pass 
,on the continent, as well as any others, for those of two ‘h 
vultures,’ who made their fortunes by wringing from the ‘hard 

hands’ of the ts of Mazulipatnam their ‘ vile trash, in the form 
of rupees pagodas.’ 

In the course of this volume Mr. Hastings comes in for his pro- 
portion of abuse ; and a whole chapter is dedicated to the ‘ seven 
and forty capital crimes with which he was charged, but of which 

-both he his counsel knew before hand that the judges would 
acquit him, provided he would make the sacrifice of a couple of 
hundred thousand pounds sterling! He was not only deelared not 
Ele what is more, saw himself elevated to the peerage of 

t 


is amusing to witness the delight with which this kind-hearted 
Dutchman dwells on our disasters in India. He details with un- 
common glee the unfortunate affair at Perambani, in which Colone! 
Bailey’s detachment was defeated ; and adds that if Hyder — and 
‘ ; ippe 
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Ti Saheb had managed rightly, the lish would have been 
a out of the country. ‘Whata bicecing he exclaims, ‘ would 
this have been for humanity! what glory for the Nabob of My- 
sore!” But as both these worthies frustrated his expectations, 
he bursts out into a rapturous exclamation; ‘Zemaun Shaw! 
Holkar! my hopes still live in you!” Hyder Ali is however his 
chief favourite; he calls him ‘an ardent friend to the interests of 
humanity ;’ and affirms that ‘ he was, in every sense of the word, 
a great prince, and infinitely more deserving of that title than Alex- 
ander, Charles XII., and many others to whom adulation has 
prostituted it.’ We had almost persuaded ourselves that Buona- 
parte was meant to be included among those ‘ many others’, until 
we observed, in the preface to the second volume, the following 
paragraph. 

‘The beloved monarch who now governs us, will take these people 
(the Hindoos) under his mighty protection. His well known justice 
and humanity will not permit them to be oppressed and trampled upon 
as they have hitherto been. He will prevent every kind of vexation, 
and his paternal goodness will extend itself to those Hindoos who are 
his subjects, with the same zeal which he manifests in restoring to 
Europe tranquillity and peace.’ : 

It is lamentable, Jacob says, that the great Hyder Ali has not 
yet found a well-informed and faithful biographer; and he there- 
fore undertakes to give a ‘ Notice Historique’ on this ‘father of 
his people,’ every particle of which is ridiculously false. He 
neither knows his parents, the place where, nor the time when he 
was born, nor when and where he died; neither is he correctly 
informed of the education which he received, the disposition which 
he evinced while a youth, the feats which he performed, the tricks 
by which he ascended the musnud of Mysore; nor im short, of any 
one circumstance of his chequered life. ‘After acquainting us that 
he died at Arcot, (which is not true, for he died at Chittoor,) he 
Observes that certain proofs have been found that this prince was 
poisoned. 

*O Anglois! Anglois! and you, unfortunate Tippo, who exhibit so 
terrible an example of the frail and gloomy lot.of the great ; you, like 
another Hannibal, had sworn, while yet an infant, upon the Coran to 
your father an eternal hatred against the English! But, alas! you were 
not permitted to fulfil this noble vow, of which you were yourself the 
vicum ! 

This amiable prince also fell, it seems, by the craft and treachery 
of the English, ‘for it was only by surprize that Seringapatnam 
was taken, when Tippo Saheb died by the sword of a hired assassin. 
The city was then given up to pillage, and the women of the king 
saw themselves exposed to the brutality of the English — 
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A reference to the London Gazette is the best answer which we 
can give to such infamous falsehoods. 
j work is written in a stile and manner well calculated to take 
the attention of the generality of readers. The language is ner- 
vous and concise; sometimes, however, it becomes clumisy, in- 
flated and declamatory. It embraces, in fact, the pert flippancy 
of a Frenchman, the coarse vulgarity of a Dutchman, and the 
whining sentimentality of a German. The reflexions 
on events are not more just or accurate than the events them- 
selves. The descriptions however are sufficiently clear; the ob- 
jects are distinctly b t forward, but they are all studies; 
true to nature, they are false to individual and insulated 
facts. € indications of the approaching hurricane at Madras 
may serve to illustrate our remark. Not satisfied with the actual 
accompaniments of the storm, the author collects all the pheno- 
mena which his reading can supply, to aggravate the horrors of the 
description. He sees the sun set in blood, the moon rise (when 
by his own account there was no moon) in unwonted magnitude, 
the sea monsters. leaving their deep abodes to float on the surface, 
and, from the streets of Madras, wild beasts seeking tie shelter of 
the forest, with twenty other incongruous concomitants, which may 
have been observed at various times and im various places, but not 
one of which, we will venture to say, was visible on the occasion to 
which we allude. 
_ His observations on the manners of the natives, and the charac- 
teristic features of the country which he delineates, form by far 
the most interesting part of his book, and may be read with 
pleasure. We travel with brahmins and fakirs—with jugglers and 
fortune tellers, musicians and dancing girls; we ascend the sacred 
mountains amidst thousands of Hindoos, and sleep in choultries with 
groups of coulis, kaschi-kaunis, and travellers of every description. 
ur ears are stunned with the noisy din of the village school; and 
we see before its door a group of boys sitting cross-legged and 
tracing their letters with the finger in the sand, pronouncing each 
letter or word er sentence at the same instant of time, with a loud 
voice, the better to impress them on the memory. The bezars or 
a aon ae diversified ce of the east, is laid before us. 
¢ join in igious processions—the pilgrimages—the oblations 
of the | Hindoos; and aa accompany _— widow, who, in 
consequence of her vow, burns as a willing sacrifice on her hus- 
band’s funeral Bane Of this extraordinary ceremony an instance 
occurred at Velour, which, being conducted in a different manner 
from those on some parts of the coast, we shall give in the author's 
own words, i 
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$ We arrived at the village about three o'clock, and were not long in 
finding out the dwelling of her who was destined to be the heroine of 
this tragedy. She was seated before the door of her house, surrounded 
b a few persons of both sexes, her relations, no doubt, to whom she 
distributed betel from time to time, moving her lips incessantly without 
— a single word; just as a person praying in a low voice; not 
the least symptom of fear was apparent; she seemed on the contrary to 
be perfectly at her ease. The poor creature was truly ta be pitied ; 
to me she appeared about 23 years of age. Her features were i 
and agreeable, and her person well made. Deeply affected, I left her 
to take 2 look at the fiery pit, into which she was to throw herself. I 
found it at the distance of a short fourth part of a league from the vil- 
lage on a plain; it was about ten feet long by eight wide, and as many 
deep; they were then busy in throwing in wood to feed and augment 
this dreadful furnace. 

‘ Shortly after | heard at a distance the music, which announced the 
approach of the victim. It was accompanied by the same people 
whom I had seen about her before her door. She held a lemon in her 
hand, in which were stuck some heads of cloves, which occupy the 
place of a box of perfumes among the Hindoo women. 

‘The procession now moved with her towards a neighbouring tank, 
Before she reached it she stripped herself of all her clothing, which she 
distributed among some of the women who accompanied her. As soon 
as she had bathed, she put on a robe of white cotton cloth; she then 
came forward with a firm step; her head erect, as in triumph, to the 
sound of the music, and attended by some Brahmins, whose object was 
to keep up her courage in recitingsome hymns. During this time, the 
trench had been surrounded with high mats that the victim might not 
be terrified with the sight of the furnace before the proper time, near 
which was placed the corpse of her husband upon a bier. The widow 
stopped for some time, and with an air the most sorrowful, looking at 
the corpse, smote her breast and wept bitterly. She then bent herself 
before it, and three times made a tour round the pit, aud at each time, 
on approaching the corpse of her husband, she covered her face with 
her hands and made a profound inclination. At length, stopping near 
to the body, she turned herself fowards her relations and friends, with 
an air of tranquillity, to take leave ofthem. A vase of oil was then 
given to her, a part of which she poured on the body of the deceased, 
and then placing it on her head, cried out three times with a loud voice 
Narvina! The mats which surrounded the fiery trench were now quickly 
removed, the corpse thrown in, and the widow, without discovering any 
signs of fear, plunged in after it, amid the shouts of the women and the 
noise of the music, while each of the spectators threw in a small 
with which they had provided themselves for the purpose, so that 
was covered in an instaat.’—Vol, II. p. 59. 


It is still a disputed point Europeans whether this extra- 
ordinary sacrifice is voluntary. act itself, we have no doubt, 
is 30; but how is the victim circumstanced? As a widow, the lot 
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of a Hindoo woman is deplorable ; she cannot contract a second 


marriage ; she cannot inherit her husband’s property, but is left to 
the mercy of her children, or, in default of them, to her husband’s 
relations ; she must neither wear jewels, nor gold, nor silver, of 
which Hindoo women are passionately fond; she must, in short, 
give up every thing that constitutes comfort and independence : 
and when little or nothing is left to make life desirable, it is not 
surprizing that the fear of death should be greatly diminished. 
But if these considerations should not be found sufficient, other 
positive inducements are not wanting to encourage her. Her fa- 
mily becomes, as it were, ennobled by such a sacrifice: her hus- 
band’s happiness is secured, and herself entitled to all the joys 
of Paradise for thirty millions of years. It may be true, as the 
Brahmins pretend, that they are neither forced nor persuaded to 
make the vow, and that very severe punishments, both in this world 
and the next, are denounced against all those who use any undue 
means to prevail on a widow to devote herself to the pile: but there 
are moments of weakness or tenderness in which a woman’s affec- 
tions may subdue her reason; an instance of which, indeed, is 
furnished by the author, who tells us that his devadaschie, or dan- 
cing girl, overpowered with feelings of gratitude, resolved, in the 
event of her having the misfortune to lose him, to die mahasti ; 
that is, to burn herself with his corpse, or, at any rate, to die 
by some violent means. When the vow has once been made, 
there is no possibility of retracting it; a woman, in such circum- 
stances, would become the scoff and scorn of the country; and 
every refuge would be denied her, excepting among the parias or 
outcasts from society. 

In his description of the objects of art, we have our doubts whe- 
ther the writer is any more to be trusted than in his relation of 
events. In both, we either discover the faint dhd confused recol- 
lections of an angry man, endeavouring to carry back his imagina- 
tion some thirty or forty years; or, we find him stealing without 
measure or acknowledgment from the observations of others. We 
shall confine ourselves to one imstance of this kind of theft from 
a paper by Mr. Chambers, in the Asiatic Researches, containing 
an account of the ruins of Mavalipurana, the Mahabalipoor, or 
city of the great Bali, which, submerged im ‘ the dark green deep,’ 
rears ‘the golden summits of its domes above the sea;’ and which 
is rendered still more interesting, by the magnificent description 
given of it in the ‘ Curse of Kehama.’ 

Chambers. ‘On coming near to the foot of the rock or hill of stone, 
from the north, works of imagery and sculpture crowd so thick upon 
the eye as might seem to favour the idea of a petrified town.’ 

Haafner. ‘ At the foot of the bill, on the north side, one meets or 

suc 
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such a multitude of ancient monuments that at the first approach, one 
might imagine oneself entering a petrified town.’ 

Chambers. ‘ Proceeding along the foot of the hill, on the side facing 
the sea, there is a pagoda rising out of the ground of one solid stone, 
which seems to have been cut upon the spot out of a detached rock.” 

Haafner. _* At the foot of the hill, near to the sea, there is a very 
handsome pagoda cut, both as to its pillars and its ornaments, out of 
the solid rock.’ 

Chambers. ‘From hence a winding stair leads to a kind of temple, 
cut out of the solid rock, with some figures of idols in high relief upon 
itswalls, very well finished and perfectly fresh, as it faces the west, and 
is therefore sheltered from the sea air. From this temple again there 
are flights of steps that seem to have led to some edifice formerly stand- 
ing upen the hill.’ 

Haafner, ‘On the west side is a temple cut out of the rock, whose 
walls are covered with sculptured figures, which have suffered little 
from the hand of time, because they are not exposed to the salt air of 
the sea. From this temple many steps lead to the top of the mountain.” 

Chambers. ‘In descending there is an excavation that seems to have 
been intended for a place of worship, and contains various sculptures 
of Hindoo deities. The most remarkable of these is a gigantic figure 
of Vishnow asleep on a kind of bed, with a huge snake wound about 
in many coils by way of pillow for his lead ; and these figures are all 
of one piece hewn from the body of the rock.’ 

Haafner, ‘Descending on the south is another excavation, sup- 
ported by a great number of columns. Judging from the altars, and 
the quantity of statues ‘of gods and goddesses which appear, one may 
conclude that it once served as a temple. Among the statues a colossal 
figure of Vischnow is remarkable. He reposes on a kind of bed, and 
his pillow is a serpent coiled round upon itself. This statue is hewn 
out of the rock to which it is attached by the lower extremity,’ 


The plagiarism ‘ stinks to heaven.’ “ Chambers visited the ruins 
in 1772 and 1776, but did not write his account of them until 
1784. Haafner says that he visited them frequently while he re- 
sided at Madras, in 1780—82, and he publishes his book in 1806. 
Our own opinion is, that Chambers’s account is vague and inac- 
carate ; and that Haafner knows no more of them than what ap- 
pears in the Asiatic Researches: hitherto nothing like a correct 
description has been given of those rams, which, as monuments of 
ancient magnificence, far exceed the caverns of Salsette and Ele- 

nta, and are surpassed only by those unparalleled examples of 
uman labour, the excavations of Ellora. It is not much to the 
credit of our countrymen, that, though within the distance of 
16 or 18 miles of Madras, no resident, since the time of Mr. 
Chambers, has thought it worth his pains to visit them? The situ- 
ation may be ‘ remote,’ as Chambers says, ‘ from the high road 
which leads to the different European settlements; and the coast, 
i4 as 
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as Haafner subjoins, may ‘ be dangerous for vessels ;’ yet the Iat- 
ter, if he may be trusted, found no difficulty in approaching the 
place in a crazy open boat, in the worst season, though we are 
taught, that 
* never traveller comes near 

These awful ruins of the days of yore, 

Nor fisher’s bark, nor venturous mariner 

Approach the sacred shore.’ 

In conclusion, if Jacob Haafner be a real character, he is a man 
totally destitute of every principle of honour and truth; if a mere 
nom de guerre, the book may be considered as having been got up 
by the French government for the mean and odious purpose of 
creating a false and unfavourable impression of the British cha- 
racter on the continent, and fixing an unmerited stigma on the 
British name in India. ‘This must be our apology for noticing it at 
* ; and this, we trust, our readers will admit to be sufficiently 
valid. 


Art. VII. Traité Elémentaire d’ Astronomie Physique, par J. B. 
Biot, Membre de Institut de France, &c. Avec des Additions 
relatives a [ Astronomie Nautique, par M. de Rossel, ancien 
oa de Vaisseau, Rédacteur et Co-opérateur du Voyage de 
@ 


ntrecasteaur. Seconde Edition, destinée a ? Enseignement 
dans les Lycées impériaux et les Ecoles secondaires An 
Elementary Treatise on Physical Astronomy, &c. Paris. 
1810. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 1727. and 4] Plates. 


LTHOUGH the volumes before us constitute the second edi- 
tion of a work of no superlative merit, yet it has many claims 
on our attention. In magnitude it nearly triples the former edition, 
and may, therefore, be considered rather as a new than an improved 
work. _ Since its first appearance, the author has received many sug- 
pore for modification and improvement, from Laplace, De- 
ambre, Pictet, Prevost, Maurice, Arago, Chaix, Rodrigues, Ber- 
rouer, Mathieu, Bouvard, and Rossel; his performance, therefore, 
may be contemplated as a fair specimen of the maximum of pro- 
ducible talent in France on this interesting subject. It coutains, 
besides, many striking instances of the prevailing wish among 
Frenchmen of science to extirpate from the continent the notion 
that any such beings as philosophers now exist in Great Britain. 
And it developes some of the arts to which even a man of respect- 
able talents will have recourse, in order to derive all possible pecu- 
niary advantage from his character, by swelling out his work to 
double its requisite size. . 
M. Buot, 
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M. Biot, in his prefatory sketch of the object of his treatise, 
supposes the student to possess no absolute knowledge of astrono- 
my, or even of cosmography. - He farther supposes the existence 
of all the prejudices respecting the figure of the earth and the ce- 
lestial motions which spring from the uncorrected testimony of the 
senses; and he endeavours to lead his pupil, by a gradual process 
of observation and reasoning, to the true mechanism of the system 
of the world, including, of course, the motion of the earth, the 
laws of Kepler, and the explication of the various phenomena 
which depend upon attraction. The work is divided into four 
books, of which we shall speak in their order. 

Book I. contains twenty-three chapters, which treat of the 
heavens viewed astronomically; the roundness of the earth; the 
atmosphere; instruments necessary in astronomical observations ; 
use of the transit instrument; equality of celestial revolutions, and 
their use in measuring time; determination of the meridian by the 
measure of time; direction of the axis of apparent celestial rota- 
tion; mural quadrant, and its use in determining the height of the 
pole; exact determination of the laws of diurnal motion, including 
proofs of its uniformity ; principal circles of the celestial sphere ; 
terrestrial poles and equator; determimation of the figure of the 
earth; with the exact measure of its magnitude; mode of fixing 
the position of the different points of the earth’s surface ; investi- 
gation of the physical consequences which result from the univer- 
sality of the diurnal motion; physical consequences of the com- 
one of the earth’s polar axis, including the variations in the 
ength of the second’s pendulum; atmospherical refractions; pa- 
rallaxes ; description and use of the repeating circle; instruments 
used at sea; sextant; reflecting circle; and mariner’s compass. 
These subjects, with the notes, occupy the whole of the first 
volume. 

In this volume we meet with some excellencies, and not a few 
peculiarities. Among the former, we must specify the note on the 
subject of refraction; and among the latter, the omission of the 
—_— measurers in the chapter on the determination of the 
earth’s figure and magnitude ‘The progress of sentiment, and 
change of conduct, on this point, are somewhat curious. At 
first, the English measurers and the French academicians met at 
Dover to adjust their plan of operations; they then kept up a 
friendly correspondence, and the French liberally extolled the 
superior accuracy of the English operations; afterwards they 
praised the accuracy of the English measures, but with a saving 
clause in favour of their own; as was the case with Puissant in 
his ‘ Géodésie,’ who, after stating some remarkable intances of 
correctness in General Roy and Colone] Mudge, says, ‘ Neanmoi 


jusqu’ 
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jusqu’d présent rien n’égale en exactitude les opérations géodésiques 
qui ont servi de fondement a notre systéme métrique ;) and, lastly, 
an elaborate chapter is written on the measure of the earth, in 
which there is no more notice taken of the most correct of all 
trigonometrical surveys, carried on uniformly with great science 
and skill, and extreme public benefit, for 27 years, than if it had 
never commenced. This is rendered still more extraordinary by 
M. Biot’s commendation of Messrs. Mason and Dixon's mea- 
sure of a degree im Pennsylvania, though we will venture to say 
there is no respectable mathematician in Europe who is not 
aware of the extreme imaceuracy of the American results. Dr. 
Maskelyne, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1768, (from 
which the French authors obtained their account of Mason and 
Dixon’s ‘ belles opérations,’) informs us, that Mr. Henry Cavendish 
* having mathematically investigated several rules for finding the at- 
traction of the inequalities of the earth, has, upon probable suppo- 
sitions of the distance and height of the Allegany mountains from 
the degree measured, and the depth and declivity of the Atlantic 
ocean, computed what alteration might be produced in the length 
of the degree, from the attraction of the said hills, and the defect 
of attraction of the Atlantic, and finds the degree may have been 
diminished from 60 to 100 toises from these causes.’ Yet this 
is the degree which our Gallic lovers of ‘ exactitude’ prefer to any 
of those measured in England! 

Our author has a diffuse though imteresting chapter on at- 
mospherical refractions, which is the more valuable as it is now 
known that M. Lambert’s theory, hitherto almost generally re- 
ceived, is erroneous. In this he traces the cause of several eurious 
phenomena which depend on variable refractions, and among others 
that which is known to their mariners under the name of mirage, 
and which the French army frequently observed in their expedition 
to Egypt. 

* The surface of the ground of Lower Egypt is a vast plain, perfectly 
horizontal. Its uniformity is not otherwise broken than by some emi- 
nenceés, on which are situated the towns and villages, which, by such 
means, are secured from the inundations of the Nile. In the evening 
and morning the aspect of the country is such as comports with the 
real disposition and distance of objects; but whea the surface of the 
earth becomes heated by the presence of the sun, the ground appears 
as though it were terminated at a certain distance by a general inunda- 
tiom ‘The villages beyond it appear like islands situated in the midst of 
a great lake. Under each village is seen its inverted image as distinctly 
as it would appear in water. In proportion as this apparent inundation 
is approached, its limits recede, the imaginary lake, which seemed to 
surround the villages, retires; lastly, it disappears entirely, and the il- 
busion is reproduced by another town or village more distant, Thus, 
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as M. Monge, from whom I have borrowed this description, remarks, 
every thing concurs to complete an illusion which is sometimes cruel, 
especially in the desert, because it presents the image of water, at the 
time when it is most needed.’ 

* ‘The second book of this treatise is devoted to what istechnically 
called ‘ the theory of the sun,’ and is divided into eighteen chap- 
ters, occupying 342 pages. The distribution and arrangement of 
subjects will appear from the following enumeration. Proper 
motions of the stars, and the means of determining them; appli- 
cation to the sun, with the theory of its circular motion ; calendar; 
manner of referring the position of the stars to the plane of the 
ecliptic; progressive diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic; 
precession of the equinoxes; nutation; second approximation to 
the sun’s motion, with the theory of its apparent elliptical motion ; 
mode of determining the exact position of the solar ellipse upon 
the plane of the ecliptic, with the origin of mean time, Kc.; exact 
determination of eccentricity from observations of the equation of 
the centre; use of ‘ equations of condition’ for the simultaneous 
determination of the elements; construction of solar tables; ine- 
pee of solar days, and the equation of time; spots of the sun, 
their form, and rotation; mequality 6f days and seasons in diffe- 
rent climates ; temperature of the earth ; hypothesis of the earth’s 
annual motion; precessioti of the equinoxes considered as the ef- 
fect of the displacing of the vetvestiol equator ; use of the theory 
of the su, and the motions of the equator, ecliptic, and equinoxes, 
in chronological researches, with some curious applications. This 
book contams much valuable matter, though uot always exhibited 
in the best form. 

In the fourth chapter there is a short but useful note on the me- 
thod of determinmg the longitude and latitude of a heavenly body, 
the right ascension, declination, and obliquity of the ecliptic being 
fren as well as the method of solving the converse problem. 

w the obliquity of the ecliptic, d the declination of a star, or 
other body, a its right ascension, A its latitude, / its longitude; then 
the following formulx are deduced from the principles of spherical 
astronomy : P 
sin. A = — sin. w cos. d sin.a + cos. sin.d . 

l= ™: d sin. # + sin. a cos. » 

<wrs . a 
These two formule may be accommodated to the logarithmic cal- 
culus, by taking an auxiliary angle ¢ such that tan.¢ = et 
then exterminating sin. a from the first and tan. d, by means of the 
usual expressions for sines and cosines of sums and differences, 
there result 


sin. 
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sin. A = si 


tan. 7 = tan A - @ + ¢) 
fi ' sin “ 


*? 
Pe a find the declination and right ascension the formule are 
ar, viz. 
: sin. d = sin. w cos. A sin. 7 + cos. wisin. A . 
— tan, A sin. # + sin. J cos, « 


tan. a = 
cos. J 7 
Here, in like manner, taking a subsidiary angle, so that tan. ¢* 


in. J n 
= —— , the resulting formule are 
tan. a ms ? 





sind = sin. a SS” , 
tan. a = tan, | 22 —*) : 
sin. 
PB as aw of position S may be determined by either of the fol- 
wing theorems, viz. 


sin. # Cos. 4 sin. » cos. 2 
cos, A cos. d 


‘The preceding formule will answer for all positions of the tars, 
by making the sines, cosines, or tangents, positive or negative, ac- 
cording to the value of the arcs to which they correspond: they are 
very convenient in application, and, we think, preferable, on the 
whole, to the rules of Dr. Maskelyne for the same purpose, given 
in the first volume of Vince’s Astronomy. 

One of the most remarkable results-to which the theory of at- 
traction has led, is that of the oscillation of all the irregularities of 
the planetary system withm certain limits which they never pass. 
The variation im the obliquity of the ecliptic is ah example of this 
kind; and M. Biot, in common with many other mathematicians, 
French and English, ascribes the discovery of this fact to M. La- 
place, while, in truth, he has ouly the merit of affixing the last link 
to an interesting chain of deduction. Our countryman, Thomas 
Simpson, has the honour of forming the first; for, im the resolu- 
tion of some.general problems in physical astronomy, in his ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts,’ applying his results to the lunar orbit, he con- 
cludes, ‘ by showing that the effect of such terms or forces as are 
proportional to the cosine of thearch z, is explicable by means of 
the cosines of that arch and of its multiples, (no less than the ef- 
fects of the other terms that are proportional to the cosines of the 
multiples thereof,) a very important point is determined ; for, since 
it appears thereby that no terms enter into the equation of the orbit 
but what by a regular increase and decrease do after a certain time 
return again to their former values, it is evident from amen #4 
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the mean motion and the greatest quantities of the several equations 
undergo no change from gravity. —T'racts, p. 179. 

The reasoning in the preceding quotation evidently applies to all 
that has been since done, and is, in fact, the source of every subse- 
quent investigation. It was upon analogous principles that Frisi 
proved, in his third book De Gravitate Universali, Corporum, 
prop. 45, that the ‘ obliquity of the ecliptic can scarcely ever be 
more than a degree less it is now, and that not in less than 
sixty centuries tocome.’ And, more generally still, M. Lagrange, 
employing the principles of Simpson, completed the discovery of 
the permanency of the whole system in a state but little different 
from what obtains at any assumed period of its existence ; as well 
as traced the extent of the oscillations in many particular cases. 
His method has been thus developed ;—‘ The law of the composi- 
tion of forces enables us to express every action of the mutual 
forces of the sun and planets by the sines and cosines of circular 
arches, which increase with an uniform motion. The nature of 
the circle shows, that the variation of the sines and cosines are pro- 
portional to the cosines and sines of the same arches. The varia- 
tions of their squares, cubes, or other powers, are proportional to 
the sines or cosines of the double or triples, or other multiples of 
the same arches. Therefore, since the infinite serieses which ex- 
press those actions of forces, and their variations, include only sines 
and cosines, with their powers and fluxions, it follows that all ac- 
cumulated forces, and variations of forces, and variations of varia- 
tions, through infinite orders, are still expressible by repeated sums 
of sines or cosines, corresponding to arches which are generated 
by going round and round the circle. These quantities, as every 
analyst knows, become alternately positive and negative; and there- 
fore, in whatever way they are compounded by addition of them- 
selves, or their “ye es, or both, we must always arrive at a period 
after which they will be repeated with all their intermediate varia- 
tions.’ 


Such, in brief, was the process, strictly conformable to the prin- 
ciples originally developed by Simpson, from which Lagrange 
, that the eccentricities of the planetary orbits, though varia- 

ble, will never vanish entirely, nor exceed certain quantities ; that 
the variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic, and every other appa- 
rent irregularity in the system, has its period and its limit, Hence, 
considering what was accomplished in succession by the three emi- 
nent a waren here ~~ ye compels us to lower consi- 
derably the praise ascribed by M. Biot and others to Laplace for 
his discoveries in this department of physical astronomy. His me- 
rit consists in carrying their principles into the details. Thus, 
taking 1750 for the origin of any time ¢ reckoned in years, the dis- 
tance 
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tance antecedent to that date being reckoned negatively, and. the 
time subsequent to it, positively, calling y the retrogradation of the 
équinoctial point on the fixed, ecliptic, and V obliquity of 
the equator from the fixed ecliptic, Laplace gives, in his Mécanique 
Céleste, the following formule expressed in the centesimal no- 
tation :— 
¥ = ¢. 155.5927 + 3.°11019 + 4.925562 sin. (¢.155."5927 + 
95.°07 33) 
— 7.°35308 cos. t. 99.”1227 — 1.77572 sin. t.43,"0446. 
V = 26.°0812 — 0.° 36766 — 1.°81876 cos. (¢ 155."5927 + 
95.°0733) 
+ 0.50827 cos. ¢, 43.0446 — 2.°84636 sin. ¢. 99."1227. 

If y* be the corresponding retrogradation of the equinoxes upon 
the moveable ecliptic, and V* the apparent obliquity of the equa- 
tor from the movable ecliptic, then the theorems for any time 
whatever, reckoning from the epoch 1750, are, 

@* = ¢. 155.5927 — 1°.42823 sin. t. 43."0446 + 6.°22038 sin. *é, 

49."56013. 

V* = 26.°0812 — 1.903304 sin. ¢. 99."1227 — 0.°73532 sin. *¢. 

21.°5223. 

From these theorems, which have not, as yet, we believe, been 
published in any English work, it follows that, with regard to the 
obliquity of the equator from the fired ecliptic, its total change 
from the time ¢ will be equal to the product of the annual acceler- 
ation into the half of ¢, that is to say, after the time ¢ the obliquity 
V will become V + ¢*. 0.“00003037 ; while, for the annual change 
of the obliquity with respect to the maveadle ecliptic, we have 

— 1.°6083 —0,"2486 sin t. 43.0446 + 3.2166 sin * ¢. 49.5613 
which, besides the terms proportioual to the time, and to the pow- 
ers of the time, contains the constant term —1.”6083, to. which 
there is nothing analogous in the variations of obliquity with regard 
to the fixed ecliptic. 

‘The reason of this difference (says M. Biot) may be traced in the 
eauses which produce the two phenomena. ‘The attraction of the sun 
and moon, if they acted alone, would produce a constant precession 
equal to 155,” 5927 (centes,) and would not change the obliquity of the 
equator from the ecliptic, which would then be fixed. But, t the 
effect of the planetary attraction, the true ecliptic is displaced in the 
heavens, and carries those two luminaries with it. Their action in con- 
sequence varies, and produces a small variation in the obliquity of the 
equator from the fixed ecliptic. ‘This variation, at first insensible, be- 
comes accelerated proportionably to the time, and the resulting abso- 
lute change of obliquity is therefore proportional to the square of the 
time. But, farther, the attraction of the planets which displaces the 
true ecliptic, inclines it also towards the fixed ecliptic. This other an- 
nual variation is at first constant, and its effect is proportional to the 
time, But the apparent obliquity which we observe is the differencé of 

the 
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the two inclinations of the equator and of the true ecliptic towards the 
fixed ecliptic. It is, in fact, the excess of the first over the second : it 
is therefore, the difference of the two preceding results; and it is thence 
obvious why its expression, which we have developed, should contasa 
the two kinds of variations which characterise them.’ 


Oar author gives an interesting account of the s@bjects of pre- 
cession and nutation. But, on comparing his language in the first 
and second editions of his work, we cannot but notice the singular 
evidence which they furnish of his progress in national. partiality. 
In his first edition, (speaking of the mferred existence of these phx- 
nomena previously to their discovery by observation,) he says, 


* L’existence de ces phénoménes est une suite de la théorie de lat- 
traction ; ils ont €té découverts et calculés par Newton, avant d’étre 
vus, C'est excellent astronome Bradley qui lesa le premier reconnus 
et determinés par l’observation.’ 


Since that edition was published, however, he seems to have 
obtained some new light as to these particulars, for his language 
now is, 

‘ La théorie de l’attraction universelle a fait connaitre pourquoi les 
variations périodiques observées par Bradley dans l’obliquité de l’eclip- 
tique et dans la position des equinoxes, &c. sont en rapport avec 
la ‘position des neuds de la lune. C'est & d'Alembert que l'on 
doit cette importante confirmation de la théorie de l’attraction uni- 
verselle.’ 


In treating the subject of the motion of the apsides of the sun’s 
apparent orbit, our author presents some particulars worth re- 
cording. * 


* According to the observations of Lacaille, the longitude of the 
perigee, in 1750, was 309.°5827 (centes.). 

‘ When the major axis was perpendicular to the line of the equinoxes 
this longitude would be 300°. 

‘ The difference is 9°.5827, which at the rate of 191.0668 per year, 
requires a number of years equal to 958270000+1910668, or about 
500 years. 

_ ©This phenomenon would therefore take place in the year 1250; 
when the sun’s perigee would coincide with the winter solstice, and the 
apogee with the summer solstice. 

‘In like manner when the major axis coincided with the line of the 
equinoxes, the longitude of the perigee was 200°. “From that epoch to 
1750, it would have advanced 109°.5827. The number of years ne- 
cessary for this displacement is 109582700001910008, or about 5735, 
which refers this phenomgnon to about 4000 years previous to the Chris- 
tian era. By a coincidence sufficiently singular it happens that most 
chronologers refer nearly to this time the first traces of the residence of 
man upon earth; though it appears by a great number of physical 
proofs, that the earth itself is much more ancient.’ “ 
We 
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We shall not stop to expose the folly of this observation, but 
leave M. Biot to settle the point with his ‘ cher et illustre confrére,’ 
Laplace, who, in his ‘ Exposition,’ liv. iv. ch. 4, throws adoubt of 
a contrary kind upon the Mosiac accounts, and ly endeavours 
to adduce proofs of ‘la nouveauté du monde moral, dont les monu- 
mens ne rethontent guére, au-dela de trois milles ans.’ Our 
author, however, goes on: 


* The same phenomenon will occur again when the solar perigee be- 
comes 400°, hes is to say, when it has described 100°—9,.°5827, after 
the year 1750; and, estimating from the preceding results, we shall see 
that in order to that there will be required a number of years expressed 
by 5735—1000=4735, which refers this phenomenon to the year 
6485. ‘The solar perigee will then coincide with the vernal equinox, 
while in the opposite position it coincided with the autumnal equinox. 
In these two cases the line of the solstices, which is always perpendi- 
cular to that of the equinoxes, coincides with the minor axis of the 
solar ellipse.’ 


M. Biot next proceeds to shew how the position of the apsides 
affects the relative length of the seasons. ‘Thus, it has been com- 
puted that in the year 1800: 


‘From the vernal equinox to the summer solstice was 92°.90588. 
‘ From the summer solstice to the autumnal equinox 93*.56584, 
‘From the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice  89*.69954. 


* From the winter solstice to the vernal equinox 89*.07110. 

* The spring is, therefore, now shorter than the summer, and the 
autumn longer than the winter. 3 

* So long as the solar perigee remains on the side of the equator, .on 
which it is now, the spring and summer taken together, will be longer 
than the autumn and winter together. In the present age the dif- 
ference is about 7 days, as appears from the preceding values. These 
intervals will become equal about the year 6485, when the perigee will 
reach the vernal equinox; afterwards it will pass beyond it, and the 
spring and summer taken together, will become shorter than the autumn 
and the winter. 

* These phenomena could not obtain if the motion of the sun were 
circular and uniform ; but all the seasons would be equal. The eccentri- 
city of the orbit, therefore, though very small, has a sensible influence on 
the duration of the seasons; and the displacement of the major axis, 
though very slow, produces varieties that become perceptible in dif- 
ferent ages.’ 


Book IIT. on the theory of the moon, contains 21 chapters, and 
occupies the rest of the second volume. Its subjects are: General 
phenomena of the lunar motions; theory of the moon’s circular mo- 
tion, (or the first approximation to the true motions); moon’s 


apparent diameter and parallax; theory of the moou’s e¢ liptical | 


motion, 
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motion, (or the second approximation to the true motions,) secular 
equation of the moon’s mean motion; secular equations affecting 
the elemeuts of the lunar orbit; periodical inequalities in the lunar 
motions ; those which affect the longitude, latitude, and radius 
vector ; libration of the moon, and position of its equator; form 
and physical constitution of the lunar spheroid; nature, cause, and 
computation of solar, and lunar eclipses, transits and occultations ; 
determination of terrestrial longitudes by lunar eclipses, occulta- 
tions, &c.; relations observed between the age and course of the 
moon and the tides; explication of some useful periods connected 
with chronology. ‘The book concludes with two useful notes, one 
respecting the influence of refraction on the inclined diameters of 
the moon’s disc; and the other exhibiting some ingenious formule 
of M. Olbers for obtaining the elements of the apparent places of 
the stars in functions of the elements of the true places. The most 
valuable part of this book is that which relates to the computations 
of eclipses ; but it is not susceptible of abridgment. We have 
only room for one quotation, which contains the most simple and 
satisfactory elucidation of the moon’s &bration, that we remember 
to have seen. 


‘ The desire to determine the axis of rotation and the plane of the 
lunar equator, has led to a very careful observation of the lunar spots. 
Two circumstances facilitate this research: these spots are permanent, 
and we may in general observe them during the whole course of the 
same revolution. : 

‘ These spots present some varieties in their apparent positions on the 
lunar disc: they are seen alternately to approach toward and recede 
from its borders. Those which are near to these edges disappear and 
re-appear in succession, ‘thus making periodical oscillations. Yet, as 
the spots themselves do not seem to experience any sensible changes 
in their respective positions, and as they are always seen Again of the 
same magnitude and under the same form, when they have returned to 
the same position, it is hence concluded that they are permanently fixed 
upon the moon's surface. Their oscillations seem, therefore, to indicate 
a sort of balancing in the lunar globe, to which the name of libration 
has been given, from a Latin word which signifies to balance. 

* But, in adopting this expression, however well it depicts the appear- 
ances observed, we must not attach a positive sense to it, for the phzno- 
menon itself has nothing of reality; it is only @ complex result of 
several optical illusions. 

‘To conceive and separate these illusions, let us recur to some fixed 
terms. Imagine that a visual ray is drawn from the centre of the earth 
tothe centre of the moon. The plane drawn through the latter centre 
perpendicular to this ray will cut the lunar globe according to the 
circumference of a circle, which is, with respect to us, the apparent 
disc. If the moon had no real rotatory motion, that is to say, if each 
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point of its surface remained invariably directed towards the same point 
of the heavens, its motion of revolution about the earth alone would 
discever to us all the points of its surface in succession: the visual 
ray would therefore meet its surface successively in difierent points, 
which would appear to us to pass one after another, to the apparent 
centre of the lunar disc. The real rotatory motion counter&cts the 
effects of this apparent rotation, and constantly brings back towards us 
the same face of the lunar globe: whence it is obvious why the opposite 
face is never revealed to us. f 

* Suppose now, that the rotation of the moon is uniform, as to sense, 
that is to say, that it does not partake of any —_ inequalities, (this 
supposition is at least the most natural which can be made, and theory 
proves that it is correct): then, one of the causes which produce the 
libration will become evident; for the motion of revolution partaking of 
the periodical inequalities, is sometimes slower, sometimes more rapid : 
the apparent rotation which it occasions, cannot therefore, always exactly 
counterbalance the real rotation, which remains constantly the same, 
and hence the two effects alternately surpass each other. The points of 
the lunar globe ought, therefore, to appear turning sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in another, about its centre, and the resulting ap- 

‘pearance is the same as if the moon had a small balancing from one 
side to the other of the radius vector drawn from its centre to that of 
the earth. It is this which is named the libration in longitude. 

* Several accessary, but sensible causes modify this first result. The 
spots of the moon do not always retain the same elevation above the 
plane of its orbit: some of them, indeed, by the effect of its rotation, 
pass from one side of this plane to the opposite side. These circum 
stances indicate an axis of rotation, which is not exactly perpendicular 
to the plane of the lunar orbit; but-according as that axis presents to 
us its greater or its smaller obliquity, it must discover to us succes- 
sively the two poles of rotation of the lunar spheroid; in like manner as 
the axis of the earth presents successively its two poles to the sun in the 
two solstices. Hence we come to perceive, at certain times, some of the 
points situated towards these poles and lose sight of them afterwards, 
when they arrive nearer the apparent edge; and it is this which is de- 
nominated the /bration in latitude. It is but inconsiderable, and there- 
fore indicates that the equator of the moon differs very little from the 
plane of its orbit. 

‘ Finally, a third illusion arises from the observer’s being placed at 
the surface of the earth, and not at its centre. It is towards this cen- 
tre that the moon always turns the same face, and the visual ray, drawn 
from thence to the centre of the moon, would always meet its surface 
at the same point, abstracting the preceding inequalities, It is not the 
same with regard to the visual ray drawn from the suriace of the earth; 
for that ray makes a sensible angle with the preceding one, by reason 
of the proximity of the moon; an angle which, at the horizon, is equal 
to the horizontal parailax: in consequence of this difference, the appa- 
rent contour of the lunar spheroid is not the same with respect to the 
centre of the earth, and to the observer placed at its surtace, = 

. when 
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when the moon rises, causes some points to be discovered towards its 
upper edge, which could not have been seen from the centre of the 
earth. As the moon rises above the horizon, these points continue to 
approach the upper edge of the disc, and at length disappear, while 
others towards its lower edge become visible ; the same effect is con- 
tinued during the whole time that the moon is visible, and, as the part 
of its disc which appears highest at its rising, is found lowest at its set- 
ting, these are the two instants when the difference is most perceptible. 
Thus, the lunar globe, in its diurnal motion, appears to oscillate about 
the radius vector drawn from its centre to the centre of the earth. This 
phznomenon is distinguished by the name of diurnal libration.’ 

In this book the chapter on the tides is very meagre and defec- 
tive ; but as this is a subject on which we recently had occasion to 
speak at large, it need not here be resumed. 

The fourth book is devoted to the astronomy of planets, comets, 
and fixed stars; and is divided into fifteen chapters, occupying 
243 pages. The following is the distribution of subjects. Gene- 
ral phenomena of the planetary motions, mode of determining 
the positious of the planets’ orbits from observation, exact deter- 
mination of their elements, laws of Kepler, manner of predicting 
the return of the planets to the same situation” with respect to the 
sun and earth, particularities relative to the physical constitution of 
the planets, observed rotations, compressions of their axes, Kc. 
satellites of the planets, transmission of light rendered measurable 
by the retardation of their eclipses, Saturu’s ring, comets, deter- 
mination of their orbits, formule for ‘parabolic trajectories, aéro- 
liths, recapitulation of the phenomena which indicate the reality of 
the earth’s motion, aberration of light, stations and retrogradations 
of the planets, true dimensions of the planetary orbits as deduced 
from the sun’s parallax and other considerations, distances, mo- 
tions, and annual parallax of the fixed stars, universal gravitation 
considered as a general fact resulting from the laws of Kepler, 
masses of the planets, satellites, &c. concluding with a long note 
on the method of computing the transits of Venus, and making the 
necessary deductions as to parallax, and the real magnitudes of the 
planets and their orbits. 

This is, on the whole, a valuable book, though the arrangement 
of its constituent chapters might have been greatly amended. Coun- 
sidering the length to which our article is running, we can only 
venture upon one quotation from it. After tracing the method of 
determining the parallax of the sun, from a transit of Venus over 
the disc of that luminary, M. Biot says, 

‘The author of the “Celestial Mevhanics” has shown* that we may 





* Mec. Céleste, tom. iii, ps. i. -Rev 
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also obtain the parallax of the sun after another manner, without ob- 
serving it immediately, and from the knowledge of an inequality of the 
lunar motions which is connected with that parallax. -To conceive 
such connection it must be recollected that the inequalities of the lunar 
motions have determinate relations with the positions of the earth and 
sun. The calculus makes these relations known; the observations de- 
termine the extent of the inequalities; and combining those data, we 
may deduce the yalue of the elements on which the inequalities de- 
pend, for we have the expression of their dependence and the measure 
of their action. The whole is reduced to finding inequalities in which 
that action is, in some sort, comprehended, or in which it is incessantly 
reproduced, in such manner that it may be inferred exactly by a great 
number of observations. There exists in the motion of the moon an 
inequality of this kind, which depends upon the sun’s parallax, or upon 
its distance from the earth ; and on determining that by observation, M. 
Laplace has thence deduced the value of the parallax equal to 26”. 4205 
(8."560243 sexiges.) which is nearly the same as the result deduced 
from the transits of Venus. It is probable that this result of the theory 
is even more exact than that which has been derived from the observa- 
tions upon those transits.’ 


Such coincidences of results, deduced from totally independent 
methods, are extremely interesting ; and every fresh instance has 
the effect of banishing to a greater distance than ever, all possible 
doubt of the sufficiency and correctness of the great principle of 
universal attraction, according to the inverse ratio of the square of 
the distances. We have long been in possession of a simple and 
satisfactory method of determining the moon’s parallax from the 
usual theory of gravity, which is brought to our recollection by the 
preceding quotation; and which, though we know not how to 
ascribe it to its proper author, we cannot refrain from transcribing 
from our port-folio, as we think it far too ingenioas to remain un- 
known. 

Let S be the space in feet fallen in 1 second, by a heavy body in 
vacuo at the equator; V the versed-sine of the are described by 
the moon, in the same time, to radius 1; R the radius of the equa- 
tor in feet, ratio of the distance of the moon's and earth’s centre, 
to the semidiameter of the latter that of X to |: then, by the ge 
neral law of gravitation, the space descended by the moon in 1”, is 


s= x . But the same space is evidently s = VRX. Therefore 


VRX = = ,andX= 2 — Now at the equator, 
S = 16.10185, its logarithm 12088645 
.R=- - - = « = 73211900 
Log. V=- - - - ~ - 7:5492882 
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The sum of the two latter taken from log. S, and the remainder 
divided by 3, gives 1°7787954 = log. of 60°08906 ; its arithmeti- 
cal complement is = log. tan. of 57’12."34 the approximate ho- 
rizontal parallax. 

Now, let x+1 be the distance of the centres of the moon and 
earth, divided by their centres of gravity in the ratio of x to 1. 
Imagine a sphere of the same dimensions as the earth placed at 
that centre, and to exert the same attractive force on the moon as 
our earth actually does, the periodic time remaining unaltered : 
then must the density of this sphere be diminished in the ratio of 
z* to(z+ 1)? that its nearer distance from the moon may be com- 
pensated by the defect of density and attraction. Now, if an inha- 
bitant of this fictitious earth were supposed to compute its distance 
from the moon in the manner above explained, the quantities V 
and R would be the same as in the former computation ; but his 
S’ would be to our S, as x? to (7+ 1)* ; and thence his X’ would 
be to our X, as x” to(r+1)’; that is, X’ = (3) X. This 
is the distance from the fictitious earth, or from the common centre 
of gravity: but (D) the distance from our earth is =. (=) 


z 


X, greater, as was supposed, in the ratio of r+ 1 to x; that is, 
S/z 
D= ./ 


V/ a . X. But, Newton, from the phenomena of the tides, 
estimated the ratio of r+1 to x, at 40°788 to 39°788 (Princip. 
r+1 


lib. iii. prop. $7. cor.6.) So that the log, of v — = 0°0035934; 


z 
which added to 1°7787954, the log. of X for an immovable earth 
gives 1°7823888 = log. of 60°5883 radii of the equator, whence 
the horizontal parallax there = 56 44°07. 

M. Biot having unnecessarily swelled his book by the intro- 
duction of extraneous discussions, finds, unfortunately, that he has 
too much matter for two volumes, but not enough for three; he 
therefore has recourse to his earlier publications, and the communi- 
cations of his friends, to eke out his = volume. ‘Thus, we are fa- 
voured with 216 pages of ‘ Additions,’ such as, first, a tedious dis- 
quisition on the measure of altitudes by the barometer and ther- 
mometer, taken from his former work on that subject; then a trea- 
tise on dialling, by M. Berroyer, professor of mathematics at the 
college of Sens; then an essay ‘ Sur le mouvement de translation 
du systéme planétaire,’ by M. Biot himself, who concludes that we 
have no siines whatever of any such motion ; then, a tract on the 
rectification of a transit instrument, of course closely connected 
with physical astronomy; then, an essay on the length of the se- 
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cond’s pendulum in different latitudes, furnished in part by M. 
Mathieu ; then, the ‘ Description et usage du Comparateur, an m- 
strument designed for the purpose of measuring and comparing — 
distances, such as the metre, accurately, but which will be of no 
use to those who are acquainted with the mgenious means employed 
by Mr. Bird, in determining the length of toises, &c.;* and, lastly, 
an ingenious and scientific method of determining the orbits of 
comets, by M. Laplace. This article, peculiarly. mteresting so 
soon after our evening’s skies have been decorated by the most 
splendid comet which has been seen here for more than a century, 
has, we observe, found its way into one of our philosophical 
journals. 

In conclusion, we are presented with a treatise on nautical astro- 
nomy, abridged from a former piece by ‘ M. de Rossel.’ This 
treatise, which oceupies 250 pages, is, with the exception of a 
few neat formule and useful tables by Borda and others, nearly 
as unscientific as the well-known production of Mr. Hamilton 
Moore ; and an author must be reduced to wretched shifts before 
he could congratulate himself and his readers, as M. Biot does, on 
its insertion. 

We have now reached the end of our analysis; and if it should 
be thought that we have extended our remarks too far, we must 
beg our readers to recollect that we have been sketching the con- 


tents of nearly 1800 pages ; —s laboar of a dozen of the most 
e 


celebrated men in France. have no time to dwell minutely 
upon the disadvantages attending M. Biot’s method of employing 
sometimes the centesmmal, at others, the sexigesimal division of the 
circle; or those which arise from his frequently transcribing results 
from Laplace’s ‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ without sufficiently developing 
the principles on which they depend. Altogether, however, the 
work contains much that is valuable ; and we regret sincerely that 
from a desire to swell out his treatise to undue dimensions, and an 
obvious unwillingness to do justice to our countrymen, he should 
have compelled us to blend so much censure with our commen- 
dation. 


QD, a aaa———— a ———- 


* See Philosoph. Transac. vol. |vili; or New Abridgment, vol, xii. pa. 577. 
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Arr. VIII. Portugal. A Poem; in Two Parts. By Lord George 
Nugent Grenville. London, Longman, &c. 4to. pp. 120. 1812. 


OLR poets seem resolved not to resign to our soldiers all the 
laurels of the Peninsula. Though we have not thought fit to 
introduce to our readers many of those modern Tyrtzi, we have 
not been inattentive observers of the tuneful campaign which has 
been prosecuted with almost as much vigour as the actual warfare. 
However deficient these effusions may be in poetical merit, (and 
they are, m general, lamentably so,) they are not without a value of 
another kind : if they be not calculated to excite the public feeling, 
they may at least be admitted as some evidence of it. They furnish 
an humble testimony of the popularity of the cause of the Peninsula, 
and of the revived military pride of this country. ‘ You shall bet- 
ter discover,’ Lord Bacon somewhere says, ‘ how the wind blows 
by throwing up a straw than by casting up a stone.’ 

If, for this reason, we have regarded with complacency, even 
the weakest efforts of the muses militant, it will readily be believed, 
that we heard with great satisfaction the first rumours of the work 
before us: they were on many accounts calculated to excite no 
ordinary expectations. A younger branch, it was said, of a noble 
family (whose political opimions on the subject of the peninsular 
contest are notoriously hostile to our own) was, during a residence 
of some months in Portugal and Spain, so affected by the evidence 
of facts, as to have abjured the tenets of his House, professed him- 
self a convert to the general opinion, and produced an ample and 
tuneful recantation. 

What precise degree of credit should be attached to these ru- 
mours we cannot take upon us to say. “Twice, with the most pa- 
tient attention, have we read every line of this poem, and twice 
have we risen from the perusal, ‘ perplexed in the extreme.’ 

Lord George Nugent Grenville has, it is certaim, published a 

m under the title of Poftugal ; but though the stream of verse 
is sufficiently smooth, it is so prodigiously deep that our plummets 
have, in very few places indeed, been able to find the bottom ; 
and, notwithstanding much iutense study, we frankly confess, that 
had it not been for some extraneous assistance, which shall be 
hereafter gratefully noticed, we could not have ventured to offer any 
opinion on the merit of a work, which we could by no means flatter 
ourselves that we had duly comprehended. 

The darkness is indeed so complete and uninterrupted, that we, 
at once, perceived that it was not produced by au involuntary con- 
fusion of ideas, but must have arisen from a regular and systematic 
design, formed on mature consideration, and executed with the most 
nebulous felicity. At first we suspected that this obscurity might 
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have been somewhat too freely admitted as a source of the sublime ; 
but this could only have dimmed particular passages. ‘Then it 
occurred to us that the noble author had collected all the fragments 
of all the exercises which he had formerly sung in the academic 
bowers of Brazen-nose, and that we had here the ‘ disjecti membra 
poet’ hastily put together; but this, too, appeared to be an un- 
tenable hypothesis; for though it would explain much of the in- 
coherence, it could not account for the total absence of light under 
which the whole appears to labour. 

Another solution of the difficulty remains, and we are inclined 
to believe that it may be the true one. The author appears, under 
circumstances of peculiar delicacy—his feelings are at variance 
with those of his relatives, and what candour urges him to speak, 
the partialities of private kindness make him desirous of concealing. 
Appreciating, therefore, as we sincerely do, the painful struggle in 
which he was involved, we are inclined not merely to excuse, but 
almost to admire the dutiful confusion and pious obscurity in which 
he has buried his contending feelings. 

But ‘this mighty maze’ is not, as we have already hinted, ¢ with- 
out a plan;’ and it is but justice to Lord George Nugent Grenville, 
to say, that he himself provides us with the clue, by prefixing a 
kind of preface raisonné to the whole, a detached argument to each 
of the parts, and explanatory notes to individual passages.- 

From all these sources we learn that his lordship has actually 
been (as rumor stated) in Portugal, ‘ and that the outline of his 
poem was suggested’ by a walk, which, one fine evening, he took 
in that country. Of these circumstances we entreat the reader not 
to lose sight; for we confess, that in the keenness of appetite with 
which we opened the book, we proceeded at once to the poetry, 
and had actually read it through without guessing at these, and other 
facts, which we afterwards p sr from the several commentaries, 
and the knowledge of which rendered our second perusal much 
more easy and delightful. 

The poem opens with an address to Portugal, spoken by his lord- 
ship on the rock of Cintra, about sun-set, on an autumnal evening 
in 1810, in which he tells her ‘ that our feelings of enthusiasm, 


e when faery hands have wrought 


Those ruddiest hues by poet Fancy taught,’ 


‘ should not indispose us towards the consideration of the cause of 
Portugal in all its bearings, the character of its assertors, with re- 
ference to its worse, as well as its better properties’—and having 
thus clearly explained his moral sensations, he proceeds to a deserip- 
tion of the scenery around him, which, we believe, for strength ¥ 
touc 
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touch, brilliancy of colouring, and novelty of conception, has not 
been exceeded since the days of Della Crusca. 


‘ ———I turned where Tejo’s glimmering stream, 
In melting distance owned the dubious beam; 
Lisbon shone fair, beneath the lively glow, 
Spread to its parting glance her breast of snow, 
And, as her faery form she forward bowed, 
Woke the soft slumbers of her native flood, 
While her white summits mocked the rude command 
Of the dark hills that fence her distant strand.’—p. 8. 


Who is there that does not feel as if he saw Lisbon? What 
accuracy, what simplicity, what truth of delineation! The breast 
of snow, the fairy form, the gentle inclination forward, the playful 
naiveté with which she disturbs the slumbers of her native flood, 
&c. are circumstances all admirably chosen and highly charac- 
teristic. But even this beautiful picture is exceeded by that of 
Belem Castle. 


‘ ——-—— the embattled head 
Of towery Belem in the radiance played, 
From fretted minaret or antique spire, 
Welcomed the farewell glance of living fire, 
And smiled to view its turret’s dazzling pride, 
In pictured lustre deck the answering tide.’—p. 9. 


We entreat our readers to admire the head of Belem play- 
ing in the radiance ; and though we cannot much commend the 
hospitality which welcomes a farewel, we are agreeably surprized 
at the complacent smile of the old castle at seeing itself in the water ; 
a vanity the more excusable, as we apprehend that he never did ‘see 
himself in the answering tide’ before, or since that memorable 

evening.’ ; 

The convent of N. S. da Penha next engages his lordship’s at- 
tention, and gives occasion to a strain of invective, in which, with 
equal novelty and truth, he attacks the ‘Tiger superstition,’ and 
shows that convents were originally built and are sti// maintained 
by ‘ feudal frenzy’ and ‘regal rapine,’ for the purposes of ‘shrouded 
murder,’ ‘ trembling guilt,’ and ‘ dark remorse.’ 

An ordinary poet would, at the moment when Lord George wrote, 
have seen in Portugal the stains of more recent blood than that 
which superstition had shed; he would have seen, raging far and 
wide, flames which the torch of bigotry bad not lighted; and he 
might have deplored desolation not caused by the blighting shade of 
the convent. ‘The conflagration of towns—the devastation of whole 
provinces—the massacre of half a people were before his eyes; but 
these unhappily were real and recent scenes, and Lord George’s 
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poetry is too refined and subtilized for actual-existence: In the 
— seclusion and religious shades of N.S. da Penha, which the 

nglish army covered from profanation, he was at leisure to re- 
member all the enormities of the ‘tyrant superstition,’ and to forget 
the tender mercies of Massena’s invasion. 

Through the next seven pages the author proceeds in a high 
strain of poetry, of which we humbly confess we can give the reader 
no other account than, that we find in The Argument the following 
passage. 

‘The performance of the duties of religion by no means necessarily, 
or wseparably connected with the artificial gloom inspired by the seclu- 
sion of the cloister.’ 

‘ The divine Being perhaps to be worshipped with feelings of a more 
exalted devotion in his works, as displayed in an extensive prospect.’ 

If we could have found the corresponding lines in the poem, we 
should quote them, but we have really found it impossible to select 
from the seven pages any passage which was capable of bearing 
this or any other meaning. There is indeed something, which to 
our understanding, is like a shipwreck, but as the argument says 
nothing of any such event, it is possible that we may have mistaken 
the description of some part of ‘the cloister’ for it; and lest we 
should mislead the reader, we leave the choice to his unbiassed 
judgment. 

But whatever this passage be intended to represent, we are not, 
we hope, mistaken in selecting the following lines as the descrip- 
tion of an ‘atheist,’ which the argument states as occurring in this 
part of the poem: 

* And thou poor hopeless wretch! if such there live, — 
Too wise to feel, too haughty to believe, 
Poor worshipper of something undefined, 
The wreck of genius, twilight of the mind, 
That seeks high born above the sons of men, 
To pierce those shades unsought by mortal ken, 
And catch the unearthy sounds of yonder sphere, 
Which crowding angels tremble while they hear.’—p.23. 


Of this picture (which is evidently intended as a pendant to the 
portrait of superstition,) we have certainly never seen the original ; 
of what immediately follows we have indeed some recollection. 


* Are these thy triumphs, this thy proudest aim, 
This, that first taught thy raptured flight to soar 
As the wild wanderings of some feverish hour 
Far above nature’s calm and peaceful bound, 
To pause and hover o’er a dark profound, 
Where e’en conjecture ends, in the deep gloom 
Of doubt aud death—’ 
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Our readers will immediately perceive that we allude to the well- 
known soliloquy m the Rovers, where Rogero describes himself, 
in the character of Hope, ‘ sitting by the bottomless pool of De- 
spondency, angling for impossibilities.’ But though we doubt, with 
his lordship, whether ‘ any such there live’ as the foregoing lines 
describe, there is one passage that not a little disturbs us. We 
flatter ourselves that we are not obnoxious to the chargeof atheism, 
and yet, we are really unable to answer certain questions, which 
our noble Inquisitor, with the assistance of Job, (upon whose 
patience, by the bye, he piously calculates,) propounds as infallible 
tests for detecting latent atheists :-— 


* —— Canst thou trace the birth sublime 
Of infant nature, or the march of time? 
Tell how the wakening spheres in concave high 
First caughtthe strains of heaven-born melody, 
Owned thro’ the brightning vault its mystic sound, 
And ’gan with time itself their everlasting round? 
And ‘til ’tis given to thy mental sense, 
O’er boundless space to scan omnipotence ?—p. 25. 

We know not how far the noble author might have proceeded in 
these theological discussions, had not his rapturous admiration of the 
works of nature fortunately brought a cork tree to his recollection 
—the cork tree reminded him of Cintra—Cintra of Lisbon—Lis- 
bon of all the kings and queens of Portugal, and his Pegasus, ‘ right 
glad to miss the eat te of the wheels’ of controversy, gallops 
along the high road of history, to the conclusion of the first part of 
the poem. 

e cannot enter into an examination of this portion of the work, 
nor venture to give any opinion on the merits of the Alfonzos, 
Emanuels, Johns, Jozes, and Joachims, who ‘ come like shadows 
and so depart ;’ because, unhappily, the two great sources of in- 
formation on which we relied, are, on this topic, entirely at variance. 
The Argument states these persons to be ‘ ancient Portugueze 
worthies ; the notes shew them to be some of the greatest monsters 
that ever scourged mankind ; and as the text is equally irreconcilea- 
ble with either of these descriptions, we retire from the responsibility 
of deciding between them. 

The second part of this poem has all the beauties of the first, with 
some which are peculiarly its own. Of the latter, the most striking 
is that, though it still bears the name of Portugal, it chiefly relates 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: there are, 
indeed, several patriotic allusions in the first part also, but the second 
amplifies and repeats them with greater tenderness.. ‘Thus, in the 
former part we read, 

* Seaward 
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* Seaward I stretched my view, where to the west, 
The sun beam lingered on the ocean’s breast, 
Where soft the Atlantic wooed the dying breeze, 
On the smooth surface of his waveless seas, 
On my own land the evening seemed to smile, 
And, fondly tarrying, pause o'er Britain’s isle.’—p. 10. 

This is so exquisite that we were not surprized that the author’s 
partiality induced him to insert it again in the second part, with 
slight variations of the expression, but none, we are glad to observe, 
of the meaning. 

* England, my country !—generous, great, and brave, 
Tho’ far between us yon Atlantic wave 
Stretches his giant arm—at evening still, 
As slow my footsteps climb yon heath clad hill, 
High on its butting top I'll bless the smile 
Of the last beam that gilds my native isle. s 
Trace these, in fancy, o’er the waveless seas, 
Catch thy faint accents in the whispering breeze,’ &c.—p.7 5. 

When the noble author thus imitates himself, we are not to 
wonder, and still less to lament that he has on several occasions 
copied with great accuracy and taste several other poets. In a 
few instances, however, impartiality obliges us to say, that the imi- 
tation is rather too close; we doubt whether it was prudent to adopt 
so exactly from the Vision of Don Roderic, the description of the 
soldiers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to apply to the battle 
of Busaco precisely the same traits which Mr. Scot had given to 
the battle of Albuera. 

We should be sorry, however, (without offence to any poet,) that 
Lord George Grenville should resign his individual style, and lose 
any portion of his originality. Could the study of any model furnish 
him with more beautiful lines than the following? — 

* Call # not false, when faery fingers shed 
Their twilight vistons o’er the wanderer’s head, 
And Feeling wakes to morning’s pensive eye 
The living mage of each kindred tie, 
. Call i not false.'—p. 77. 
Whence could he copy such delineations of natural objects as the 
following? ‘The sea in a storm 
* Rises, in foamy wrath, his frowning face 
And bows the welkin to his rude embrace.’—p. 21. 
The sun; 
q red in clouds the Sun of battle rode, 
And pour’d on Britain’s front its favouring flood,’—p. 68. 
The moon; 
‘The dewy Moon a thankless vigil keeps.’—p. 85, 
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An island ; 


¢ ocean, with affection wild, 
Clasps to her heaving breast her favourite child.’—p. 81. 
Sheep or snow (it is not clear which) on a mountain ; 
. — the mountain’s topmost pride, 
The fleecy tract that decks its glimmering side.’ —p. 5. 


An army marching through a defile ; 


‘——— they, who burst the wizard spell 
Of nature, shrined within her peaceful dell.’—p. 58. 


A ghost appearing ; 
* But who is he, who from the wide expanse 
Of unseen distance moves?’ —p. 48. 


Of passages similar or even superior to these, the store is inex- 
haustible ; one is so characteristically excellent, that we cannot but 
recommend it to particular attention—it is the description of the 
morning of the day on which the battle of Busaco was fought. 

* The unwilling sun from out his heathy bed, 
In tearful moisture raised his shaded head ; 
Paused in his giant course, then bending slow, 
Gazed on the embattled throng that moved below ; 
Sought with dark blush the Empyrean’s breast, 
And veiled in purer air his conscious crest.’—p. 55. 

We do not recollect seeing the sun on the 27th September, 
1810; those, however, who were so fortunate as to behold this un- 
willing, tearful, shaded, giant, bending, gazing, seeking, blushing, 
veiling and conscious luminary, must have assisted at his levee, 

Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 


But it is in the part of ‘ Portugal’ which relates to the United 
Kingdom, that the peculiarity of the author’s manner is most strik- 
ing, and the feeling which causes it most apparent. Between the 
husbanding system of his party, and the peninsular policy of their 
adversaries, he is so unwilling to decide, that we doubt whether he 
applauds or reprobates the war in Portugal, and is most inclined 
to hope or to despair of the publi¢ fortunes of his country. 

This moment, he hails Britain as 

: the loveliest, bravest, best, 
Cradle of worth, of liberty, and rest, 

»* The last stout bulwark of a tottering world,’—p. 81. 

the next, he sees her 

* Weigh’d to the earth,—by countless foes opprest, 
The iron dint has entered ¢o her breast, 
In fatal pomp her gory,ensigns wave, 
And Eyrope’s shores are but her soldiers grave.’—p. aa 
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Then again she looks up a little, and appears as one 


whose form, 
Like her own oak, ne’er trembled in the storm.’—p. 89. 


The reader will easily perceive that these and similar passages 
are shrouded in oracular darkness. In our wish to reconcile them, 
we had recourse, as usual, to the notes, where we found, in reference 
to this part of the subject, two quotations from Exodus, the first of 
which, as being mosf to the point, it will perhaps be sufficient togive. 

‘ And the blood shall. be to you for a token upon the houses where 
you are, and when I see the blood I will pass over you, and the plague 
shall not be upon you to destroy you when I smite the land of Egypt. — 
Exodus, c. xii. 8. 13. 

This exposition was not, at first sight, very promising’; but by a 
careful collation of the note with the text, we are enabled to state 
with some confidence, that the author’s meaning must be this, that 
as the destroying angel spared the houses that were marked with 
blood; so shall he spare England, because she is not marked with 
blood.* This explanation is in the best style ofthe ancient sooth- 
sayers: but lest there should be readers so uncandid as not to admit 
its applicability to-the noble lord’s topic, we shall state the eluci- 
dation which the argument affords, of these different passages, 

‘Iturn to the ocean,—England—the feelings of joy occasioned by 
the recollection of our native country, and the pride with which we 
contemplate her present gallant struggle in the cause of Europe, PER- 
HAPS a little damped by reflecting upon the scenes of misery which 
inevitably accompany way, wherever it is found, as well as upon the severe 
and irretrievable loss of valuable lives she has herself sustained in its 
prosecution.’ , 

The noble lord thivks the war perhaps glorious, and we infer 
that he thiuks it perhaps necessary; but it is perhaps a natural 
damper of the feelings which such a war should excite, to recollect 
that war in the abstract is attended with some human misery. ‘This 
reasoning, which is perfectly clear and irrefragable, leads his lord- 
ship. to a conclusion which approaches very nearly to the declared 
opinion of his noble relatives, that as war, wherever it is to be 
found, is attended with local evil, it would be prudent, instead of 
carrying it abroad, to permit jt to come amongst us at home. 








* It is but justice to observe that the author is not less happy in his profane than in 
his scriptural references. We never met with a more surprising instanceof illustration 
by an apt classical allusion, than the following. 

‘ Nor reuse to save tho’ ruin sap the wall.’—p. 58, 
This is the text; the note follows. 
tanti tibi non sit opaci 
Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum ~ 
Ut sone careas.—Juv. Sat. ili——p, 106. 
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It is a scourge which ought by no means to be inflicted by us upon 
the French on any part of the continent of Europe; but it may 
very properly be visited (as surgeons try experiments, ‘in corpore 
vili’) on the Turks, Egyptians, or South Americans: when directed 
against Ciudad Rodrigo or Badajos, it is a miserable waste of 
strength; but when waged upon Alexandria or Buenos Ayres, it 
is good husbandry and statesman-like resolution. 

The last four lines of the poem, in which he dissuades England 
from toiling for fame or glory ; and in which, because she is stout 
and able, he exhorts her by no means tofight ; till she is forced to 
fight for her life, ave of so high a strain of public spirit as well 
as poetry, that we cannet refrain from quoting them. 

“Let others foil for fame, thy veteran ray 
Beams yet undimmed, nor knows, nor fears decay, 
Virtue thy cause, thy birthright liberty, 
Fight England but for life, and live but to be free!’-—p. 92. 

We must here, admonished by our contracting limits, conclude our 
review of this excellent work. .We can only hope that what we 
have said will not damp the curiosity of the reader, nor induce him 
to take our opinion upon a poem, which we promise him he will 
find, upon one or two perusals, (we recommend two at least,) to 
exceed any idea that we have been able to convey of it. 





Art. LX. Observations on the Criminal Law of England, as it 
relates to Capital Punishments, and on the Mode in which it is 
administered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. London. 


HIS able and luminous pamphlet, which was published two 
years ago, was intended to convey to the ” same the substance 


of a speech delivered by the author in the House of Commons, 
(9th February, 1810,) on moving for leave to bring im a series of 
bills to repeal the acts of 10 and 11 William III. 12 Anne, and 
24 Geo. IL. which make the crimes of ¢ privately stealing in a shop, 
goods of the value of five shillings; or in a dwelling house, or on 
board a vessel in a navigable river, property of the value of forty 
shillings, capital felonies.’ The publication took place while the fate 
of the bills was still depending in parliament. On the 2d of May, 
the motivp for a dal the capital punishment for the larceny in 
a dwelling-house was rejected by a small majority. Soon after, the 
second bill, relating to larceny in a shop, was carried in the House 
of Commons without a division; but its progress was stopped in 
the House of Lords by a majority of three to one. At the end of 
the same session, the third bill, from the pressure of business, was 


given 
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given up without having come to a final hearing. The legislative 
question havjng been thus dis of, fora time,the pamphlet it- 
self remains as a memorial of the author's views and reasonings upon 
one branch of the criminal law of our land. 

An argument which submits to competent authority, does not 
immediately forfeit, as a matter of course, all esteem either with 
the author of it, or with many of his reflecting readers, who, al- 
though they delegate their public voice, reserve their judgment to 
themselves. In the present instance, if the learned author still 
holds the same unshaken confidence in the justness of his princi- 
ples, he probably will not consent to abandon, on the first failure, 
this attempt to humanize the laws of his country in the few cases 
where they appear to have departed from their usual spirit of a ju- 
dicious and temperate severity. But were all expectation gone, of 
seeing his proposed improvement carried into effect, we should 
only be the more inclined to bear our humble testimony to the prin- 
ciple of it, and pay a few literary obsequies to a fallen speculation. 

By the law as it now stands, the offences which we have already 
described are punishable with death. But the statutes which en- 
join that punishment are not put in execution, except in a very few 
rare examples. From the records of the criminal courts, (Observ. 
p- 11,) we find that, in a period of seven years, from 1802 to 1809, 
inclusive, out of 508 persons, capitally convicted in London and 
Middlesex, 67 suffered the sentence of the law ; these convictions 
including, it must be observed, every species of capital offence. 
By other tables of information it appears that, within the same pe- 
riod, there were committed to Newgate for trial, charged with the 
crime of stealing in dwelling-houses, 1013 persons; of shoplifting 
$59. The uumber of capital convictions obtained upon these 
charges is not easy to be ascertained: but of the persons so charged, 
one only was executed. 

Such are some of the phenomena of the criminal courts at a re- 
cent time ; and from them it is plain that the letter of the penal 
law, and the administration of it, as to the statutes already 
cited, are as widely at variance with each other as hfe and death 
cap be. The documents that have been published are not so com- 
plete as could be wished in some other poiuts, but particularly in 
that which respects the comparison of the actual convictions under 
each statute, with the instances in which the penalty has been en- 
forced. But by arguing from the two general statements which we 
have just now given, and assuming, as a probable conjecture, that 
some proportion between a fourth and an eighth of the 1872 
charged with those larcenies may have been found guilty of the 
capital’part, the result will be that the law should seem to hold its 
course of rigour, without any violent inequality, against the more 

atrocious 
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» 
atrocious crimes, while the sentence of it is so rarely enforced upon 
the offences of capital theft, that usage has, in fact, anticipated that 
repeal of the statutes in qyestion which it has been proposed to the 
legislature to enact. 

No one blames this laxity in the administration of laws of un- 
measured and revolting rigour. It brings them more nearly to the 
point where they ought to be. It vindicates the wational charac- 
ter; upholds the distinction between cruelty and justice ; and puts 
the means of redress on better conditions to the community. Those 
tribunals which have thought to keep order by a ferocious system of 
vindictive justice, have forgotten that such a system maintained in vi- 
gour must do away the dutiful respect and confidence which human 
beings ought to feel towards the laws under which they live ; that it 
must aliefiate the humane and moderate, who most deserve to be pro- 
tected, and harden the minds of arouglier cast by the spectacle of san- 
guinary or frequent executions. When life is made a cheap and vul- 
gar thing by the laws themselves, to what principle of human nature 
- can they apply for an effectual sanction? It may be right to remind 
men who are for making thorough work in the business of legislation, 
that it is better that some evils should be endured than that others 
should be done. All punishment is a sore and painful evil, not 
more to the offender than to the state which inflicts it. Not only, 
therefore, does it become a duty in the state to take care that the 
least measure of punishment that is sufficient, be inflicted, but 
sometimes to forego a remedy, which would put the common sense 
of humanity and justice to too severe a trial. Laws cannot do 
every thing we might wish, and we do wrong in acting as if we 
thought they could when strained to it. As they are human con- 
trivances, partial mefficiency cannot be a heavy reproach to them ; 
but as they are made by man against man, extreme severity must be 
so. Let it be granted that the first duty of the legislature is to give 
the citizen protection in his rights and property. Unquestionable, 
however, as this duty is, the performance of it must be attempted 
with those abatements and qualifications of prudence, which will 
give a more beneficial enjoyment of the object, than a keen, morose, 
and peremptory pursuit of it at all hazards. By no severity, in- 
flicted as well as denounced, could crimes ever be wholly extir- 
pated. Beyond a certain point, therefore, there muy be an in- 
crease of severity that is a useless excess, and gains nothing but 
odium and obstruction to the course of justice. The true aim of 
legal rigour must be to make a compromise with things which it 
cannot subdue, and abate the prevalence of fraud and outrage so 
far as to render life tolerably secure. On this moderated scheme, 
which agrees best with the imperfection of the world in its means 
of power, and its destiny of happiness, law may begin to econo- 
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mize in the evils which it is compelled to employ, and abate some- 
thing of the sternness of its retaliations and inflictions. 

Whether the three particular statutes we have to consider were 
ever meant to be literally executed has been made a doubt. That 
they are not executed, is the fact; and that they ought not, is on all 
hands admitted. They who are anxious for reform, think the result 
of the practice is right in the main, but desire to see the sanguinary 
statutes abolished, and other provisions introduced in their place 
more congenial to the spirit and opinions of the age, and more con- 
sistent with the pares | administration of justice. Their request 
does not seem very unreasonable. They desire to have justice 
done according to the laws rather than in spite of them. 

That lenity, which the sense and usage of the times have substi- 
tuted for a regular execution of the law, is a benefit upon the 
whole, but obtained at the price of many and great inconveniences. 
For, first of all, in how many instances do the parties themselves, 
who have been sufferers, decline to prosecute, or to urge the pro- 
secution, deterred by the inordinate hardship of the fate to which 
they may by possibility bring the culprit? The loss of property 
is a wrong which men do not bear with very remarkable patience ; 
but neither the goading sense of that wrong, nor obedience to pub- 
lic duty, will be strong enough to carry men through the anxieties 
of a capital prosecution, unless they are rather more vindictive than 
they ought to be, or hardier patriots than can be expected. Whereas 
it has been said that sanguinary penalties rarely enforced, can in- 
spire no terror; we conceive this to be a mistake. They do often 
inspire a very effectual terror into the person who is injured; though 
it may be doubted how far he is exactly the proper object of legal 
intimidation. Seidom as it is put in force, the very name and ap- 
rehension of the sentence of death is a detriment to the cause of 
justice with him, however weak it may be as a check to the viola- 
tion of it with the offender. In this way, severe statutes become 
often a charter of impunity to the crimes which they were intended 
to punish. 

uppose, however, that a prosecutor is found, whether honest or 
vindictive ; thata man who has lost a piece of cotton from his shop, 
or a few silver spoons from his closet, undertakes, with great la- 
bour and expense to himself, to push the offender to the peril of 
his life; we are only one step in advance, Few are so little ac- 
quainted with the proceedings in a court as not to know that the 
evidence brought there is way-laid with the same scruples which 
impede the first movements of the prosecution; that witnesses do 
not unfrequently appear to disguise and withhold the truth, the 
whole of which they are sworn to speak, from the ‘ dread of swear- 
ing away,’ how inuocently soever, a man’s life, for a ee five 
‘ Ings ; 
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shillings ; andalso that juries, under the same influence of tenderness 
towards that sacred deposit of life, have been led to make up their 
verdict by some other rule of judgment than that which their oath 
prescribes ; and, finally, that when these several arbitrary correc- 
tions have been applied to the law, and rescued many from its 
grasp, the hand of justice is stayed towards others, after sentence 
passed, and when it 1s in the very act to strike, by the intercession, 
or the immediate mercy of the bench; so that the whole train of the 
judicial proceeding might be taken for an arrangement to protect 
the culprit, and to save him, if not from all punishment, certainly 
from that which the legislature has pres ot 

Now, supposing that the ultimate distribution of penal justice by 
a mode so extraordinary is as good to the full for the present mo- 






























































































+ ment, as it would be by an amended system, explicitly laid down in 
1 law, which, however, is too much to be conceded, still the mode 
* seems fraught with irregularities and inconveniences which it might 
tb be expedient to correct. The tone of lenient and equitable deal- 
ing, which has made its way into our courts, would be a more se- 

ty cure and legitimate benefit if it were invested with the force of the 
ri legislative sanction. We have it and have it not. It is only an equivo- 
- eal possession. Being a practice, why should it not be a law! It is 
18 | 2 wholesome irregularity ; why not adopt it into the public code? 
ay As the matter now is, courts of justice, most contrary to their true 
sa functions, become the legislative body: for such they are when 
vo the law is to be modified by them in the application of it to the 
a? particular case, according to measures and principles which are 
ug ae by where to be found but in their own occasional and recent prac- 
"S* | tice. Most thankfully do we acknowledge that English courts are 
ne no wguided by an enlightened feeling of what is upright and 
" just. But what security is there for the permanence of this spirit ? 
‘o'8" for for its steady and uniform tenour of operation, while it conti- 
oid nues? The fluctuations that may, nay, must ensue, from differences 
, of character in the judge or jury; from his particular course of le- 
oa ie gal observation, or his construction of what the public good re- 
b quires; seem far to exceed those useful or passable inequalities 
. which come within the meaning of a reasonable discretion. An 
‘l of °* Post facto law is universally held to be a grievance; but are 
eae, llere not many of the objectionable ingredients of such a law con- 
. rn tained in a practice which leaves it in the breast of jurors or judges 
hi h a? decide by what name the offence shall be described, and to vary 
- "to the sentence from a short imprisonment to the loss of life? In 
q the this latitude of power the joint interpretation of the several mem- 





bers of the court does, to all intents and purposes, make the law, 
for tht immediate case ; an interpretation which is quite a pas 
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and modern thing, guarded by no positive rules of statute, pre- 
cedent, or any other authentic aud systematic direction. 

It is a truth we all believe, that known and written laws are the 
only safeguard of liberty, justice, and public order. It is another, 
as little to be denied, that no provisional wisdom can draw out a 
plan of statutes so complete in the enumeration of the lower ge- 
nera and species of crime as to present a definite idea of the guilt 
and measure of punishment that shall tally exactly with the real 
case, and reduce the whole affair of justice to a technical reference 









































to the statute-book. A legislative Linnaus is out of the question. 

The operose detail could never be carried far enough for the end in 
view, though it might soon be done to an extent which would : 
cramp the interests of justice, and might lower that high sense of V 
duty and the superior mtelligence which are now seen upon the 0 
bench, so greatly to the public benefit. ° 
Both of these maxims being equally true, and, perhaps, equally fe 
important, it remains to harmonize them, and make them act to- Ci 
gether. How far each should be studied is difficult to define in m 
words, and is best determined by the occasion. But we hope that th 
no statesman will content himself with standing exclusively on wi 
either of them alone, or contend so much for the ascendency of ce 
the oue as virtually to set the other aside. On the judicious ac- ing 

commodation of conflicting principles, and a mixed feeling for 
different ends, depends almost every thing practically useful in mat- in 
ters of government and legislation. Society exists by the union of ch: 
restraint and freedom ; and there must be more or less of these two it | 
qualities in every subordinate function in it. But those who plead me 
for the expedience of bringing the administration of the penal law but 
more precisely under the dominion of known restrictions, can hardly J kin 
be thought to encroach too far on the freedom of courts, when they J wh: 
except from it the general commutation of life and death, and § ame 
would take from them the power of pronouncing a sentence which, J legi 
of their own accord, they forbear to execute above once in three or J prey 
four hundred times. Nor is it a reform that threatens to encum- J sobs 
ber the statute law very grievously, when they would select some J 1n tl 
of the chief and palpable differences which common sense might § of ¢ 
point out, in the enormity of the same general offence, and § little 
make those differences the subject of a distinct enactment. [In J agai 
doing which they would willingly avail themselves of every light J of p 
and assistance that can be had from a review of what has been the § faith 
practice. If, 
But it is urged that the threat of death is of use, under all the § pears 
infrequency of it; that men fear what may be inflicted be it ever § Juror 
soseldom, We may well hesitate to admit this ; for, considering § temp 
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the perverse and infatuated calculations which the folly of a dis- 
honest mind is known to indulge, and the remoteness of the chance 












































































. upon any calculation, as far as these statutes are concerned, we may 
, doubt whether a single crime have been checked by the odd 
a example or two which may have been made in the memory of the 
" present house-plundering and shoplifting practice. In the debate 
It between villany and prudence, such solitary examples pass perhaps 
al for little or nothing—if they are even remembered at all; and yet 
e the efficacy of them has been rated so highly, that the great stress 
a. of the legislative question has been laid upon them. But if we 
in take into account the greater promptitude there would be to pursue 
Id the offence, when the capital threat was completely done away, 
of we may rest satisfied, that nothing would be lost to the laws 
he on the score of useful fear. A person high in station, and whose 
opinions on the whole of this subject deserve the greatest de- 
lly ference, has observed, indeed, that in the experience of criminal 
to- courts no unwillingness can be seen in prosecutors to do their ut- 
> in most against the criminal. It is very material, however, to remark, 
hat that if this observation be correct still it can be made ouly on those 
on who stir a prosecution and bring it into court. The many who ac- 
y of cept their loss, and do nét choose to punish themselves by becom- 
ac- ing prosecutors, are not seen in that place. 
for But—there is danger in every change. The salutary mistrust of 
mat- innovation is a feeling we do not wish to see impaired. Let every 
n of change that is proposed bring with it the strongest credentials; let 
two it be shewn to be not only good in the design, but safe by its agree - 
lead ment with what we already enjoy. It may be good in the abstract; 
law but not for us: we may have prejudices or interests of another 
ardly kind, which may be shocked by the intrusion of the benefit. But 
‘they What is there in all this caution which is not fully secured in the 
and J amendment before us? ‘That amendment goes to establish, by the 
hich, § legislature, what is already adopted by a precarious practice. The 
ee of Previous dispositions of men and things, which are wanted for the 
rcum- Sober conduct of every improvement, are here all in-being already ; 
some | in the very same persons and functions that are to be the medium 
might | of the change. And although it may appear to some a matter of 
and § little moment whether we hold a benefit by a law, or a custom 
:. In @ against a law; by a sufferance, or a sanction; we are not ashamed 
y light of preferring the direct and unequivocal assurance of the public 
en the § faith in a declaratory law as the best basis for a beneficial ere 
If, for nothing else, to preserve the sanctity of an oath, it ap- 
all the pears desirable that the law should be altered, Are we safe when 
it ever § Jurors, who are to bear a part in doing justice, are laid under a 
jdering § 'emptation to violate and elude the strongest pledge of it? If, in 
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the zeal of their humanity, they have returned verdicts, as they often 
L3 have, 
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have, which it is not easy to reconcile with their oath, we must point 
to the law for corrupting its own spring. This is done, indeed, for 
the sake of mercy; and the casuistry of the virtues is not so bad as 
perjury that is wilful or corrupt. But the wiser method would be, 
to relieve them, as far as may be, from the occasion of chicaning 
between their duties, and lay the way of mercy more open to 
them, since they will break the fences to get at it. 

Some remarkable evidence of this evilis given by Sir S. Romilly 
in a note subjoined to his pamphlet, from which we shall make an 
extract or two. 

‘In the year 1731-2, which was only thirty-two years after the act of 
King William, aad only sixteen after the act of Queen Ann, a period 
during which there had scarcely been any sensible diminution in the 
value of money, it appears from the sessions papers that, of thirty- 
three persons indicted at the Old Bailey for stealing privately in shops, 
warehouses, or stables, goods to the value of five shillings and upwards, 
only one was convicted, twelve were acquitted, and twenty were found 
guilty-of the theft, but the things stolen were found to be worth less 
than five shillings. Of fifty-two persons tried in the same year at the 
Old Bailey, for stealing in dwelling-houses, money, or other property, of 
the value of forty-shillings, only six were convicted, twenty-three were 
acquitted, and twenty-three were convicted of the larceny, but saved 
from a capital punishment by the jury os the stolen property to be 
of less value than forty shillings. In the following years the numbers 
do not differ very materially from those in the year 1731. 

‘Some of the cases which occurred about this time are of such a 
kind, that it is difficult to imagine by what casuistry the jury could have 
been reconciled to their verdict. It may be proper to mention a few 
of them.—Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in September 1732, for stealing 

in a dwelling-house one broad piece, two guineas, two half guineas, 
and forty-four shillings, in money. She confessed the fact, and the 
jury found her guilty, but found that the money stolen was worth only 
thirty-nine shillings. Mary Bradley, in May 1732, was indicted for 
stealing in a dwelling-house, lace which she had offered to sell for 
twelve guineas, and for which she had refused to take eight guineas ; 
the jury, however, who found her guilty, found the lace to be worth no 
more than thirty-nine shillings. William Sherrington, in October 1732, 


was indicted for stealing privately in a shop, goods which he had ac- 


tually sold for 11. 5s. and the jury found that they were worth only 
4s. 10d. 

* Inthe caseof Michael Allom, indicted in February 1733, for privately 
stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, value 31. 10s. It 
was proved that the prisoner had sold them for a guinea and a half, to 2 
witness who was produced on the trial, and yet the jury found him guilty 
of stealing what was only of the value of 4s. 10d. In another case, 
that of George Dawson and Joseph Hitch, also indicted in February 
1733, it appeared that the two prisoners, in company together at the 


same time, stole the same goods privately in a shop, and the jury found 
ope 








found 
one 
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one guilty to the amount of 4s, 10d. and the other to the amount of 
5s. that is, that the same goods were at one and the same moment of 
different values. This monstrous proceeding is accounted for by find- 
ing that Dawson, who was capitally convicted, had been tried before at 
the same sessions for a similar offence, and had been convicted of steal- 
ing to the amount only of 4s. 10d. The jury seem to have thought, 
that having had the benefit of their indulgence once, he was not enti- 
tled to it a second time, or in other words, that having once had a 
pardon at their hands, he had no further claims upon their mercy.’— 


pp- 66, 67. 


It is satisfactory to think we are reciting here the verdicts of a 
former time. As the Bench, then, was little in the habit of ap- 
lying for, or exercising the prerogative of mercy, the jury must 
fost felt that it rested almost entirely with them to decide upon the 
prisoner’s fate. The general lenity of the judge has now super- 
seded 2 good deal of their extra-official service. But there is rea- 
son to believe they are still ready in many cases of lighter guilt, to 
save the criminal by a forced mitigation of their verdict, rather than 
make over the whole of the act of grace to another quarter. In the 
little that we have seen ourselves, such appears to have been their 
leaning. The fact is probable in itself. And many who speak 
from larger and legal experience affirm it. To recal juries there- 
fore to their precise duty, we should be glad to see one inducement 
to swerve from it taken away. 

By whatever cause the jurisprudence of the country is turned 
afloat, the discredit and evil consequence of it are apparent ; but 
they are the worst when the supreme officer of justice bears him- 
selfan unsteady hand. Yet it has occurred that criminals have been 
tried for one and the same offence in which they were equally con- 
cerned, and went hand in hand, but being tried by different judges 
have learnt that equal guilt is by no means sure of receiving equal 
punishment. A case in illustration of this is given (Observ. p. 18.) 
with the names of the judges and the circuit; so strong a case in- 
deed that we shall not quote it in words: but the result was, that 
without a shade of difference in the act, or the character, of the two 
criminals, one was sentenced to a few months imprisonment, the — 
other, who came before a different judge at the next assizes, was 
transported. Choosing rather to draw a veil over the particular 
case, as it is a recent one, we take the right of alluding to it so far 
as to urge, that since no rectitude or purity of intention in the 
wisest men will guide them to think and decide alike, the legisla- 
ture is bound to come forward in aid of their duties, and grant 
them the benefit of instructions to act by. While the other courts 
have a fixed usage, a doctrine, or a body of precedents to enable 
them to interpret what the law says, or supply what it does not e2¥ 
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with some kind of system and order; the criminal courts that are 
charged with the execution of the three extreme penal statutes we 
are considering, have at this day neither compass nor meridian to 
steer by, but are tossed between a rigid law and a lax practice, and 
all the chasm between, filled up with varieties of anomalous judg- 
ments, mitigations, equitable abuses, and cross examples ; the theory 
and principle of which are no where recorded, having vanished with 
the circuit, or the judge who acted upon them. Where the king’s 
highway ends, and nothing is left but to strike out upon the com- 
mon, we know what a choice of tracks are always to be seen, to 
perplex the traveller who has his way to seek; and people are 
agreed that a few finger posts would bea clear improvement. A 
new judge in a crimmal court, who has to administer the acts of 
10 and 11 William LIL. and 12 Anne, is placed in the same situa-~ 
tion; and the reasons are not very obvious, why the legislature 
should decline to take a survey of the open country he has to tra- 
vel, leaving him wholly to rely on his own sense. 

And so much for the considerations that prevail with us for the 
expediency of repealing these statutes, and declaring the law a-new 
more explicitly, as far as they are concerned, 


But as the author has taken something of a wider range in his re- 
marks, which were only preliminary to the debate upon the direct 


question, we ought, perhaps, to extend our line a little farther, to 
hotice some of his general or collateral topics. ‘ 

If in an argument, which has raised the opinion we had enter- 
tained before of the author’s energy and sagacity of mind, there be any 
thing we could wish to see altered, it is an occasional symptom of 
more favour than we think is due to a penne theory which pro- 


fesses to punish, according to the moral guilt of the offence. Law 
and ethics, friendly as they are to each other, cannot, we apprehend, 
be brought into so strict a union. Although the laws are in the 
mass, a promulgation of moral duty, and to some men the only 
code of duty; yet after all, they are apt to be very indifferent mo- 
ralists, because while they teach men to abstain from rapine, theft 
and violence, their chief design, at least in all great aud populous 
states it-must be so, is to preserve the peace and civil welfare of 
the community, and to take care of the rights of those who may 
suffer injury, more than the conscience of those who may do it. 

Here is a wide difference then in the object of law and morals. 
Again, the depravity of some crimes is ona par with the inconve- 
nience of them. They pour forth all their poison on the world, 
and are immoralities and nuisances, at once, in the same degree. 
But in others there is no common measure between the public de- 
triment 
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triment of the action, and the demerit of the doer of it: and in this 
respect the private and the political ethics will vary. 

Nay, harsh as it may sound, the artificial law of society, and the 
natural law, are sometimes obliged to judge of the same actions on 
principles directly opposite, and with the best reason for it. What 
is there that can extenuate a crime more in the eye of nature, than 
if it be done under a strong and general temptation; and if it be 
easy to commit, and hard to be discovered? Yet these are the very 
circumstances which, in the abstract view of the penal law, be- 
come aggravations. It undertakes to check something that is amiss: 
temptations, inducements and facilities only irritate it, therefore, 
to more rigorous coercion. It has to deal with a numerous host 
of petty enormities which could never be pursued in the detail 
one by one; but since upon the whole they make a serious im- 
vasion on the public, it is obliged to arm itself with the greater 
terrors, to keep them down by the compendious policy of severe 
example: a policy which is just, because it is necessary, and does 
the thing intended with the cat expense of human suffering. 

Sir S. Romilly has drawn a contrast between the unequal mea- 
sures of guilt aud punishment in the case of a guardian who steals 
the property of his ward, and a shop-lifter who takes a few yards of 
lace ¢nribbon, and nothing can be more defective than our law, 
if these crimes ought to be punished according to their comparative 
deserts. 

The violation of a guardian’s trust is certainly a crime of such a 
kind as infinitely to surpass the every-day matter of the annals of 
larceny. . But if it should be thought proper to make a new adjust- 
ment of the laws between these two offences, still we could by no 
means consent to make the moral scale the rule of punishment for 
them. Without refining too much, these objections to it seem va- 
lid. Breach of trust ina guardian is not likely to be common. He 
is a selected person; and the selection almost ensures the trust. 
If the opportunity to offend be great, so is the chance of detection ; 
and flagrant, unpitied shame, the consequence. These are checks 
to every one; but most powerful in a rank of life, where character 
is the great stake: by the spontaneous action of these causes, the 
villany is fettered ; and when it breaks out, punished too ; so that 
what remains to be done by positive law is so mttch the less. 

[t would not then be a preposterous lenity in the law, but a wise 
and equitable temperament of its power towards the several inte- 
rests it has in charge, to vary its pénalties according to some closer 
construction of what it ought to do, than can be drawn from an es- 
timate either of the pecuniary amount, or the intrinsic turpitude ot 
the theft. Penal sanctions are only auxiliary to the other restraints 
by which men are governed : and we must forget, that such re- 
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straints are in being, before we can proceed to pair crimes and pe- 
nalties together by any scheme of mathematical ratio. 

The primary social restraints which exist independently of law, 
and contain in them the best spirit of society, will always deserve to 
have the appeal first made tothem, wherever they can be supposed 
to act with any force at all; and to have their _- om ac- 
knowledged on the face of the statute book ; first, by its declining 
to take the cause out of their cognizance; or next, by shewing it- 
self unwilling to stigmatize the failure of their authority, by ten- 
dering in their place the grosser and more shocking kinds of pu- 
nishment. And as laws, when they are once made, ought to be 
executed with unrelenting impartiality between man and man, it 
seems the more necessary to provide in making them, not to tarnish 
the better orders and motives of society. On this account, how- 
ever we may detest the guardian who defrauds his ward, or the 
governor who plunders a province, we should be sorry to see them 
tried under a statute of larceny; or read their names among the 
convicts sentenced to hard labour on board the hulks, or in a peni- 
tentiary house. 

But we have been opposing an idea of criminal law concerning 
which we are not certain whether it be really adopted by the author, 
or only employed by him as an a tum ad hominem, ina 
turn of his controversy with Dr. Paley, whose whole doctrine on 
crimes and punishments he has endeavoured to refute. 

It may be officious, and not perfectly safe for us to step in between 
two such disputants, and try to make their differences appear not 
quite so great as one of them might lead us to imagine, by the very 
exact and elaborate refutation of his opponent, which be has at- 
tempted: and yet only to hint a belief of this kind would be less 
respectful than to state the grounds of it: which we shall therefore 
do, as briefly as we can. - 

Dr. Paley* is the advocate of a system which ‘ assigns capital pu- 
nishments to many kinds of offences, but inflicts it only upon a few 
examples of each kind.’ In this view he includes the great body of 
our capital statutes collectively; many of which, or rather most of 
them were, at the time when he wrote, and still continue to be ex- 
ecuted, frequently enough to make the dread of the law very sen- 
sibly felt. is # true, not only of crimes the most atrocious, as 
murders, rapes, burning of houses, and forgeries; but also of 
sheepstealing, horsestealing, burglaries, and highway robberies, 
which are punished with death in a number of instances sufficient 
for an operative example. What is the kind of proportion, we 
can learn only by a rude estimate, of which the elements are, that 
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out of 528 persons capitally convicted for crimes of every descrip- 
tion, about an eighth suffered the sentence; but since there are 
included in this account the convictions for larceny, which probably 
made up half of the whole, whereas only one execution for larceny 
took place ; it follows that the grants of mercy for other crimes 
must have been in a much lower proportion than that general ave- 
rage would indicate, and perhaps did not exceed three cases out of 
four. The whole balance of the calculation is deranged by the 
single article of the larcenies being included; on one side they 
double the convictions, while on the fatal side of the account there 
is only a unit to be added for them. 

Now had the question been put to Dr. Paley, whether he 
would defend a statute which creates a capital theft, with the con- 
dition of the sentence being almost universally remitted ; it is clear 
from the whole tenour of his principles that he would have given 
his voice for the repeal of that mockery of legal terror. In his 
system there was some moderate proportion between the frequency 
of executing, and remitting the law. The fact as he tock it and 
has expressed it, supposes the ratio to be one to ten: which, not- 
withstanding the confidence of adventurers in crime, will not make 
such a tempting ‘ lottery,’ as every one must allow is now open for 
speculators upon the property of shops and dwelling-houses. Dr. 
Paley’s work was written about thirty years ago, when the sen- 
tence of the law was much more steadily inflicted, even upon the 
larcenies in question, than it is at the present day ; and by referring 
to his expressions, which are of this sort, ‘ By this expedient, few 
actually suffer death, whilst the dread and danger of it hang over the 
crimes of many.—The tenderness of the law cannot be taken ad- 
vantage of —The life of the subject is spared as far as the purposes 
of restraint and intimidation permit ;—we may be satisfied he never 
meant that crimes which are committed every day, should be mti- 
midated by a threat to be put in force once in six or seven years. 
Tn short, he defends sanguinary statutes, as useful, according to a 
certain standard of mixed severity and relaxation which he had in 
his mind when he wrote; that standard cannot be pretended to ex- 
ist in the present argument-—the conclusion is undeniable, that: his 
authority is so far from being opposed to the immediate motion 
which Sir §. Romilly was about to make in parliament, that it 
might fairly have been quoted in favour of it. 

ut on the extent of discretionary power, in general, which 
ought to be reserved to a criminal court, these two authors differ 
beyond all hope of reconciliation. Dr. Paley had no conception 
ofa dis power which was to contravene a statute; but he 
has taken the side of latitude; as Sir S. Romilly does of —_ 
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The one would make the judge the intuitive arbitrator of the law. 
The other would make the legislature the virtual judge; or to use 
his own forcible language, the law should be the rule; the relaxa- 
tion of it, the exception. Upon the abstract question we feel little 
doubt in embracing it as a safer principle to narrow rather than to 
enlarge the commission of a judge, and to frame the laws in such 
a way that they may be, not with literal, but substantial exactness, 
a known, steady and immutable rule. A loose administration of 
law contradicts the first notions we have of justice, which no man 
ever thought of but as something uniform and fixed. Take this 
character from the law, and however it may inspire dread, it cer- 
tainly will not command respect. 

At the same time, for every purpose of practical improvement, 
we should think it the best policy to put the question, both as to 
discretionary power, and every other arrangement, on each mea- 
sure, step by step: otherwise the best general principles may only 
mislead us, as none stumble oftener than those who are constantly 
looking at the stars. . 

It was no longer ago than the year 1808 that the offence of ta- 
king privately from the person above the value of twelvepence was 
punishable with death. So it was before the conquest ; only there 
was aransom, and he who could pay it saved his life. But in the 
time of Henry L. it was made strictly capital, and im the reign of 
Elizabeth debarred the benefit of clergy ; and then neither ransom 
nor learning would do. During many a reign, and after the value 
of that sum was shrunk to nothing, we continued in love with the 
old Saxon denomination, and men were executed according to those 
antediluvian comparisons of life against money, or saved by the 
sovereign mercy of the court. *Sir Henry Spelman had justly 
complained, that while every thing else was risen in its nominal 
value, and become dearer, the life of man had continually grown 
cheaper. Still we adhered to the constitutions of Athelstan,_ till 
Sir 5. Romilly bad the courage to make a stand against him, and 
obtained a repeal of his life-appraisement. But it must be ob- 
served also, to the honour of Dr. Paley, that he has written most 
forcibly in behalf of the same reform. He has the merit of having 
laid his finger upon the very law at which Sir S. Romilly began his 
work of improvement; and as we have had to remark upon the 
opinions in which these two distinguished persons differ, our read- 
ers may not be sorry to know that there are also some points of 
agreement between them. 

The question on the ewe | of capital punishment in general 
is by no means involved in‘the legislative measure which this pam- 
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phlet was intended to introduce and recommend. The laws which 
make certain kinds of small theft death, but are not executed, it 
may be fit to repeal simply on the ground of their non-execution, 
or of their excessive and disproportioned rigour. But the clearest 
reasons for revising such laws are placed at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from the perils of that vast speculation, whether death might 
not be left out of the penal code altogether. The author has not 
declared himself in any positive terms upon this bold theory, nor 
given any cause to believe, as far as we can see, that he is a con- 
vert to it. The avowal of such a theory would certainly have cre- 
ated a greater opposition to the measure he had in hand ; and there- 
fore his silence may pass for caution with those who like to im- 
prove to the utmost every circumstance in a debate, and find more 
meaning ina speech or pamphlet than lies open to view. But we 
frankly own that this pamphlet does not bring the subject before 
us ; a few ambiguous intimations i it of a leaning towards a milder 
system of penal law, may only be expressive of that humane feel- 
ing which will prompt many to indulge a wish for more than they 
seriously think possible to be done in lesseniug the ills of life. This 
is one of the a gratifications of every good mind, and of the 
wisest too, before it has strictly coimpared its ends aud means to- 
gether. Yet, since the subject has been started, and i connexion 
with the pamphlet, both by those who favoured the bills to which 
it was a prelude, and by those who were adverse to them, we shall 
not digress very far, if we propose a few hasty observations upon it. 

They who speak as if they were for trying the experiment of a 
bloodless code of laws; if they should feel any scruple in taking the 
hazard of the theory upon their own wisdom, may avail themselves 
of some greatnames, Beccaria, Voltaire, and the Empress Cathe- 
rine, as authorities for it. They are all foreigners, aud perhaps 
there is a vulgar taste in many of our speculators at home to ad- 
mire the wisdom of other countries, as we do their fashions; while 
the corps who have to officiate in the institutions of their country, 
carry their prejudices as far the other way. The right method 
would be to take foreign examples and opinions, as hints to be 
consulted, with this specific caution, that however strong in the 
general principles of reason, a stranger may seem to be, the case 
of our own country is not before him. 

The Marquis Beccaria argues thus :—‘ The sovereign power in 
the magistrate or laws is composed of those portions of personal 
liberty which the individual gives up to the state, that he may live 
under it: he makes the best bargain he can, and sacrifices only the 
smallest portion of his stock. ‘The sovereign therefore can have uo 
right over the fife of a citizen—a right we may be sure he never 
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parted with. Besides, the citizen has no right over his own life, 
and therefore cannot, if he wished, give it to another.”* 

The subtilty of this argument may perhaps entangle those who 
yet would never be governed by it. When laws are really to be 
made, we hope that statesmen will follow their unphilosophical 
sense, in making them at once merciful and effective ; and that 
they will employ the obvious means to counteract crimes, without 
waiting to know whether those means are included in some clause 
of the surrender made to the public in the original compact—a 
compact which we highly revere, though we have never been able to 
interpret more than two or three of the leading articles contained 
in it. 

But there is a fault m the argument of the humane philosopher 
which vitiates it even as an exercise of ingenious speculation. When 
men are supposed to negociate originally with the state, they do it 
as innocent persons ; they surrender something, to obtain, what? 
espero as honest men, certainly; not licence to do yee. 

ere they making a treaty for theft and murder, the state would 
raise its demands upon them, fur beyond the minime porzioni; it 
would hardly admit them to treat except with a cord about their 
neck ; or to speak more correctly, it could hold no correspondence 
with them in that character. Ina word, crimes cannot be favoured 
in the conditions of a compact, the two parties in which are leagued 
together expressly against crimes: and if they are united for a just 
purpose, the power and discretion of the confederacy are justly 
exerted to obtain it. 

His lively commentator (Monsieur Voltaire) writes upon the sub- 
ject in another style. ‘ It is high time,’ he says, ‘ to tell the world 
that a man who is hanged is good for nothing; and that punish- 
ments which were intended for the good of society, should be use- 
ful to society. It is plain that twenty stout robbers, condemned 
to the public works, serve the state by their punishment; whereas 
when they are put to death, they benefit nobody but the executioner.’ 

But with Monsieur Voltaire’s leave, the poor wretch who is 
brought to such-an end, may be good for many things, and among 
others to shew how ill a philosopher may reason upon him. He 
may be good to save his fellows from the same fate, and the life 
and property of honest men besides. Stat magni nominis umbra. 
If he cannot beat hemp, or repair the fortifications, he may teach 





© His words are, ‘ Qual pud essere il diritto, che si attribuiscono gli vomini di tru- 
cidare i loro simili? Non certamente quello, da cui risultano Ia sovranitad e le leggi. 
Esse non sono che una somma di minime porzioni della privata liberta di ciascuno.— 
Chi é mai colui, che abbia voluto lasciare ad ajtri uomiui |’arbitrio di ucciderlo ? Come 
mai nel minimo sagrificio della libertad di ciascuno vi pud essere quello del massimo 
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hundreds to be honest and industrious, and that is no small use in 
a man whether living or dead, 


‘ ——-——fungi vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere qu ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.’ 


Before laws are made or unmade on the principle of being useful to 
the state, we ought to have good definitions of étre utile, servir, Kc. 
and know whether those phrases always mean work done with a 
spade or a mallet. For anxious as we are to have it tried whether 
more humanity may not be infused into the English laws, we shall 
never think of enlarging upon the funds that may be raised by con- 
vict labour. Life is too sacred a thing to be either taken or spared 
on such considerations. 

The Empress of all the Russias acquired the reputation of great 
tenderness for human life by a code of laws which contained no one 
capital punishment. Her predecessor Elizabeth had ordered jus- 
tice to be administered in the same way. Elizabeth promised that 
no one should be put to death during her reign, and Voltaire says 
she kept her word. *But unfortunately for the fame of her cle- 
mency, and the historian’s exactness, there were many examples to 
the contrary; not to mention torture, -and other oul punishments 


worse than death, during her time. ‘The edicts of a despotic go- 
vernment are one thing, its practice another; and Sir William 


Blackstone seems to have put too much faith in them when he de- 
scribed, as he has dove with some encomiums, the total abolition of 

bloodshed under this princess, who yet was the most bene- 
volent and forbearing of the sovereigns of Russia. 

The constitutions of Catherine profess a deliberate abhorrence 
of taking away human life, which is ill supported by the events of 
her reign. She has condescended to transcribe imto her Instruc- 
tions for the Compilemeant of the Russian Code many of the senti- 
ments of Beccaria, retaining his very words in her imperial homi- 
lies. We may remark in passing that her extracts from his essay 
are most judiciously chosen; for while she adopts his arguments 
against the use of death as a punishment, upon the account of its 
being less efficacious on the public feeling, than a more prolonged 
state of suffering ; she omits every thing he has said respecting the 
original compact, and limitations of the sovereign right, arising 
from it, as doctrines not equally good to be taught im all 
countries.+ 





* See Coxe’s account of Russia. Penal Code. 

t The imitation of a transcriber will be seen by reading cap. 16, dei Delitti e delle 
Pene ; and sect. 4. art. 10. in the ‘ Lnstructions pour dresser la Code de Russie.'— 
We have some doubt as to the dutes, but believe that Beccaria’s work was published 
before that of the Empress. I 
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It would be a happy thing to be able to borrow a precedent of 
lenity from the example of a despotic government; and as Russia 
stands indebted to the older states of Europe for her arts and man- 
ners, it would be a splendid compensation if she could give them 
a model of jurisprudence in return. But the phenomenon is too 
wonderful to be easily believed. An empire which only the other 
day was still ‘in the woods,’ can hardly have become perfect so 
soon in the most difficult of all the sciences. And what is the re- 
port of travellers as to the tried value of the code of Catherine? It 
is going daily imto disuse. Or who will vouch for the fact of its 
having been truly administered even in her own life-time? Does 
her personal character permit us to suppose it? Is arbitrary power 
so faithful to the popular principles which it is known to assert in 
its official decrees and manifestos? Or doves it not hold-a privilege 
of dispensing with the laws in favour of severity when occasion re- 
quires? But be it so that this merciful code was actually admini- 
stered, which it might very well be, where there was nothing more 
to be alleged against the criminal than his crime: we should be 
glad to see a report from the fifty provinces of the empire, whether 
men were at ease in their rights and property, safe in their homes, 
and slept securely under the superintendence of this indulgent sys- 
tem.. Before we send’a decemvirate of English lawyers to trans- 
cribe the imperial code at Moscow, it would be right to ascertain 
whether it has been found sufficient in the country which gave it 
birth. If to these suspicions, we add, that, although in Russia, 
death is nominally not the punishment, it often ensues from the 
mode in which other punishments are inflicted, we shall have little 
cause to envy them their plan of criminal law. Will humanity find 
her heart much relieved by turning from an execution to the san- 
guinary inflictions of the knoot, or the slow deaths that make up 
the eternal living obituary of the Siberian mines? Nor should we 
forget that one of the most suspicious benefits of despotic power, is 
a pretence to make wrongs between man and man of easy atonement. 
This plausible lenity may be indifference to the welfare of those who 
ought to be more anxiously defended ; or it may be a compromise 
of policy to be remiss in avenging the mutual wrongs of the sub- 
ject, and severe in its own cause; for however cheap penal jus- 
tice may have been in Russia for private injury, in no country have 
offences against the state. or the sovereign been visited with more 
signal and unceremonious rigour. Upon the whole we expect to re- 
ceive little assistance in the amendment of English law from a 
study of the Muscovian pandects. 

‘hatever the law chooses to make a punishment, becomes so 
in fact, is the maxim* of Montesquieu, and copied also into the In- 
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structions of the Empress. Montesquieu however was far from 
supposing that laws could be kept without the last and fatal sanc- 
tion to enforce them; and he has exposed the weakness of two or 
three of the Greek Emperors who made general vows and resolu- 
tions of dispensing with it. 

Shame and civil disabilities are among the best resources of a 
penal code—but we must take care—for the law cannot absolutely 
create feelings, nor make a punishment of that which men them- 
selves do not concur in making such. Those who are to be re- 
strained by the law, must be first considered; for such as they are, 
such must the restraints be. If they are men who laugh at the con- 
ventional sway of opinion, and set civil life at defiance, there is no 
resource for the law, but in those feelings which men cannot re- 
nounce at will, the dread of pain, labour, and death. When the 
tigers are loose, it will be in vain to bring silken cords to bind 
them. Ineffectual coercion of crimes is in one sense even worse 
than impunity, for the offender is punished, and yet the pesca 
citizen not protected, which is the end of punishment. e ma- 
gistrate himself too becomes a party to the aggression, when he 
makes crimes a matter of eligible calculation to those who are ready 
to commit them. : ' 

If, then, a revisal of our criminal law should take place, with 
the view of making it more temperate in its enactment, and more 
correct and certain in the application, we hope the interests of hu- 
manity will be placed upon the same foundation with the public 
good. ‘The theories which we have seen, that promised to gratify 
our mind with some prospect of an improved jurisprudence, have 
only amused us with a perverse substitution of evil; and given us 
such kind of satisfaction as the exchange of too much fierceness in 
the law into too much boldness in crimes was likely to inspire. 
If they divested the magistrate of some of his painful and invidious 
duties, to make him appear more humane, they did not make him 
appear more respectable when, by the abdication of his trust, he 
was to be a tender-hearted spectator of multiplied disorders and 
miseries. In listening to their illusive panegyrics, upou legul 
judicial lenity, we have found the Utopian dream cruelly distur 
by the cries of its own victims. 

To make any real improvement we should think a statesman ought 
to set aside all theory, and begin by assuming nothing ; that he should 
call before him an account of each law as it is now adminstered ; 
the prevalence of the offence ; the habits and condition of those 
who may be guilty of it, or affected by it; and after consulting the 
voice of the courts, as expressed in their practice, as well as the 
judgment of individuals who sit in them, should proceed to solicit 
m behalf of mercy such concessions a8 the actual state of the coun- 
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try will admit of, and the sense of it will support. He must work 
his way towards improvement; not jump at it. Stich humanity 
will be safe, because it is progressive ; before he quits the footing 
he now holds, Ke will see the ground on which he is to plant bis 
next step. The present vigour and forte of the laws will expe- 
Tiefce ‘no iiiterruption, but continue to circulate through the new 
channels faid for them. . 

In recommending a method less airy and ostentatious than will 
content the spirit of those who wish to get a name by making things 
better on a large scale; if there be any good sense in our advice, it 
must be taken-as ‘nearly an account of what Sir S. Romilly has 
done. His plan is the model we have been describing. He began 
with'a single law ; 4 very old one ; so old indeed that it was time for 
it to be taken down, having stood in some shape as a capital law for 
a thousand Years. We have already described what it was. ‘This 
piece of obsolete and injudicious severity being reformed, he pro- 
ceeded next to three statutes, nearly connected with each other in 
their subject; and with great temper of inquiry, and after a dili- 
gent examination of the mode in which they had been executed, 
submitted them to repeal. We donot think he could have selected 
three more meritorious candidates for amendment. But that is not 
the point at present; what we wish to suggest is, that whether his no- 
tions be right or wrong as to what he wished to effect, he has taken 
the only course of proceeding we ever wish to see followed ; a pa- 
tierit examination of his subject, aud a single and temperate effort 
at once. 

We might embellish our pages, if we were’ so inclined, with 
many forcible quotations from Lord Bacon, (who had planned a 
revisal of our laws, and has drawn an idea of what a good law ought 
to be,) from Stiernhook, the Swedish Blackstone; from Sir W. 
Blackstone himself; and from the recent work of Mr. Bentham 
on the Theory of Punishments and Rewards; to illuStrate the su- 
‘perior value of certainty and precision in laws above severity, and 
expose the defects of those legislators who have spared their wis- 
dom, and trusted all to their vigour. But we shal! forbear to col- 

éct maxims and sentences; perhaps an opportunity’ will occur 
when we may be able to treat those points more fully and usefully 
than in a series of quotations. 

“To retara to the three acts we have been speaking of; our rea- 
ders ‘will observe that they are of a date comparatively recent ; 
having ‘been passed in the reigns of William the Third, Queen 
‘Anne, and ‘George the Second. ‘The first two are levelled at of- 
fencés which were capital before, but entitled to the benefit of 
clergy. The effect of the acts, therefore, was only to take. away 
that plea of generul grace. The time of their passing seems to 
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mark the increase of our wealth and commerce, which would con- 
tribute to render the crimes in question more frequent, as when tte 
bees have filled their hive, the wasps will be there. Iv different 
stages of society there will be a succession of new crimes to exercise 
the vigilance of thé law; and the’ general habits atid state of ‘the 
times cannot vary faster than the vices produced or fostered by 
them. In a rader age the violent crimes will prevail ; in a mote 
civilized one, the meaner. We rather believe, however, that in 2 
rade age there is much violence and baseness joined together ; 2s 
none are more addicted to theft and sordid cunning than savages , 
but the atrocities throw the humbler vices intothe shade, and cause 
them to be less felt in their own age, and less known in ‘another. 
Commerce itself, however, is the fruitful mother of the crimes of 
theft in all their varicties ; not more from the habits it bestows than 
the opportunity it affords to that offence. It pours in wealth ima 
shape'the most convenient for plunder. ‘The rural opulence of 
our forefathers was not completely safe; still, their oaken tables 
and their wheat ricks could not be carried off without some trou- 
ble, and men were honest because property was immovable. But 
when commerce has collected together the enjoyments of life, an@ 
given to more men the taste than the means of them, dishonesty 1s 
whetted by all it sees, and by the ease of invading it. Weneed not 
wonder at the activity of theft when we look at the accumulated 
riches of a metropolis, crowded with shops and houses caguatess: | 
with loosely-guarded plenty ; shops where trade thrives so well 
that the owner cannot attend to his customers and the thief at thé 
same time ; aud houses where the display of wealth is more a 
fashion than the economy of it. In. Newgate biography, perhaps, 
examples might be found of a man’s setting out perfectly honest 
at the one end of Cheapside and becoming fit for a prison before he 
reached the other. ‘The circulating force which keeps property con- 
stantly afloat, and ready to fly ata touch, places it equally m the way 
of traffic and of pillage. ‘To be ready to be sold, it must be ready 
to be stolen. To protect all this plenty, and especially in its less 
divisions, the law is called upon to exert its power. The small 
proprietor, indeed, could hardly be called the owner of what he 
enjoys but for the strong hand of the law. His inventories and 
title deeds would be nothing without the statute-book. 

That there was too much zeal, however, im the legislature when 
it made a capital offence of every small invasion of this property, 
is allowed by the universal disinclination to treat it as such at the 
present day. ‘The spontaneous judgment and feeling of the courts 
have corrected the Jaw. Our attempt has been to shea, that it 
would be expedient for the law now to fix the judgment and feeling 
of the courts. 
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Ant. X. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, a Romaunt. By Lord 
Byron. 4to. pp. 226. , Murray. 1812. 


WE have been in general much gratified, and often highly de- 

"lighted, during our perusal of this volume, which contains, 
besides the two first cantos of the ‘ Pilgrimage,’ and the notes by 
which they are accompanied, a few smaller poems of considerable 
merit ; together with an Appendix, communicating a good.deal of 
curious information concerning the present state of literature and 
language in modern Greece. The principal. poem is styled ‘A 
Romaunt;’ an appellation, perhaps, rather too quaint, but which, 
inasmuch as it has been always used with a considerable latitude of 
meaning, and may be considered as applicable to all the anomalous 
and non-descript classes of poetical composition, is not less suited 
than any other title to designate the metrical itinerary which we 
are about to examine. 


“The scenes attempted to be sketched,’ says Lord Byron in his pre- 
face, ‘are in Spain, Portugal, Epirus, Acarnania, and Greece. — Here, 
for the present, the poem stops; its reception will determine whether 
the author may venture to conduct his readers to the capital of the 
east, through Ionia and Phrygia. These two cantos are merely experi- 
mental. A fictitious character is introduced for the sake of giving 


some connection to the piece; which, however, makes no pretension 
to regularity. [t has been suggested to me by friends on whose opi- 
nions I set a high value, that iv this fictitious character, ‘Childe Harold,’ 
T may incur the suspicion of having intended some real personage; this 
I beg leave, once for all, to diselaim. [arold is the child of imagina- 
tion, for the purpose } have stated,’ 


After the usual invocation to the muse, the supposed traveller is 
thus introduced to our acquaintance. 


If. 
*Whilome in Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth 
Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight, 
But spent his days.in riot most uncouth ; 
And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah, me! in sooth he was a shiimeless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee; 
Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie, 
And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 


HL 
* Childe Harold was he hight:—but whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 
Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame, 
And had been glorious in another day : 
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But one sad losel soils a name for aye, 

However mighty in the olden time, 

Nor all that heralds rake from coffin'd clay, 

Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime’ 

This description is continued through eight more stanzas, for the 
purpose of exlubiting, at full length, this singular child of igacy, 
who is ‘ dragged with pleasure,’ and driven, at once by the ‘ f 
ness of satiety,” and by the pangs of unrequited passion, to seek re- 
lief from the tolerable tediousness and monotony of life, in volun- 
tary exile. ‘To quit the companions of bis debaucheries required 
little effort; but he quitted with the same abruptuess a mother ard 
a sister, for whom he felt a sincere affection. 


X. 
‘Yet deem not thence his breasta breast of steel ; 
¥e, who have known what ’tis to doat upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal.’ 


These lines will probably recal to the memory of our readers the 
pathetic passage in Virgil where Euryalus makes mention of has 
mother. , 

Hanc ego nunc ignaram hujus quodcunque pericli est, 
Inque salutatam linquo: nox, et tua testis 
Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis. 

Childe Harold now embarks; and having soon lost sight of land, 
seizes his harp, and composes a lay of ‘Good Night’ to his native 
country. On the fifth day he reaches the mouth of the ‘agus, and 
the city of Lisbon, whose ‘image floating on that noble tide which 
poets vainly pave with sands of ; inspires him with delight, 
nearly equal to the disgust with which he afterwards contemplated 
the filth of its interior, and the character of its inhabitants; then de- 
graded by a weak government, and eviucing no symptoms of that 
noble energy, by which they have latterly been distinguished. But 
it is the ‘glorious Eden’ of Cintra which calls forth his warmest 
admiration. 

XIX. 

‘ The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d, 
The cork trees hoar that clothe the sh steep, 
The mountain moss by scorching skies imbrown’d, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the yarufiled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on. high, the willow branch below, 
Mix'd in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.’ 
M3 The 
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The buildings that add splendour to this sylvan scenery are next 
described ; and Childe Harold, who, like Voltaire’s Pococurante, is 
often disposed to be sarcastic, takes care to remind us of the cele- 
brated Cintra convention, and ascribes to a wicked fiend, inhabiting 
the castle of Marialva, the absurdities of that martial synod, who 
Wete so eager to throw away their hard-earned laurels for the pur- 
pose of hooding themselves in the ‘ fool’s cap’ of diplomacy. 

After casting one look at the palace of Mafra, the restless 
Harold proceeds in his devious wanderings. 

‘ Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chace, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace ; 
Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share!’ 

In passing from the Portugueze to the Spanish territory, he is 
somewhat disappointed, by the smallness of the stream which forms 
the boundary between two nations, so long disunited by their reci- 
procal animosity. 

' XXXIV. 

‘ But ere the mingling bounds have far been pass’d, 
Dark Guadiaua rolls his power along 
In sullen billows, murmuring and vast, 
So noted ancient roundelays among. 
Whilome upon his banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and knight, in mailed splendour drest ; 
Here ceas'd the swift their race, here sunk the strong; | 
The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
Mix’d on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppress’d. 
: XXXV. 
Oh lovely Spain! renown’d, romantic land ! 
Where is that standard which Pelagio bore, 
When Cava’s* traitor-sire first call’d the band 
That dy'd thy mountain streams with Gothic gore? 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Wav’d o’er thy sons, victorious to the gale, ‘ 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore? 
Red gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale, 
While Afric’s echoes thrill’d with Moorish matrons’ wail. 


XXXVI. 
Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? 
Ah! such, alas! the hero’s amplest fate! 
Whea granite moulders and when records fail, 
A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 





* ‘Count Julian’s daughter, the Helen of Spain. Pelagius preserved his independence 
in the fastnesses of the Asturias, and the descendants of his followers, after some ccn- 


turies, completed their struggle by the conquest of Grenada.’ ; 
Pride! 
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Pride,! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate ; 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song! 
Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve the great? 
Or must thou trust Traditién’s simple tongne, 
When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee wrong? 
XXXVII. 
Awake, ye sous of Spain! awake! advance! 
Lo! Chivalry,-your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not, as of ald, her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes her crimsor plumage in the ‘skies ; 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine's roar ; 
In every peal she calls—‘ Awake! anise!’ 
Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 
When her war-song was beard on Andalusia’s shore ?’ 

These animated lines, and a most terrific description of the ge- 
nius of battle which follows them, are naturally dictated by the ar- 
rival of the traveller at the camp of the allies, on the morning of 
the battle of Talavera ; andhe pays a willing tribute of praise to the 
splendid and orderly artay of the contending armies ; but in his re- 
flections on these sanguinary contests, the libertine Childe appears to 
be a true disciple of Falstaff ;.and speeds to Seville; where he 
finds the inhabitants rioting in pleasure, with as much security, as if 
the defeat of Dupont’s army had crippled the French power, and 
rendered the Morena impervious to future invasion. ‘At Seville 
he beholds the illustrious maid of Saragoza. It certainly is one of 
the miracles produced by the Spanish revolution, that 

‘She whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owlet’s lgrum chill’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet. warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread:’ 


and the miracle is, in this case, rendered much more impressive by 
the personal charms of the heroine. Childe Harold therefore sur- 
veys, with much complacency, her fairy form—her graceful step— 
her dazzling black eyes, and glowing complection; but having no 
predilection for Amazon beauties, is anxious to exculpate this pa- 
ragon of Spain, as well as her countrywomen, from any deficiency 
in the ‘ witching arts of love,’ observing that when they mix in the 
ruder scenes of war, 
‘’Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate.’ 

The fascinations of young females are, naturally e » the 
favourite theme of young poets ; but the minstrel of Childe Harold, 
aware that some of bis readers may possibly be older than! himself, 
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has very judiciously suspended his description of the ‘dark glancing 
daughters’ of Andalusia, for the purpose of saying a-few words to 
Mount Parnassus, at whose foot (as we learn from a note at the 
bottom of the page) he was actually writing, and whom he conse- 
quently addressed as seen, 
* Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through»his native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty.’ 
* - * * * + 
LXIL 
‘ Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confin’d their lot, 
Shall [ unmov’d behold the hallowd scene, 
Which others rave of, though they know it not? 
Though here no more Apolio haunts his grot, 
And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave ! 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious wave. 


LXIIl. 

Of thee hereafter.— Even, amidst my strain 

I turn’d aside to pay my homage here ; 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain ; 

Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear, 

And hail’d thee, not perchance without a tear. 

Now to my theme—but from thy holy haunt 

Let me some remnant, some memorial bear ; 

Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathless plant, 
Nor let thy votary’s hope be deem’d an idle vaunt. 


LXIV. 
But ne’er didst thou, fair Mount! when Greece was young, 
See round thy giant base a brighter choir, 
Nor e’er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 
The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire, 
Behold a train more fitting to inspire ‘ 
The song of love, than Andalusia’s maids, 
Nurst in theglowing lap of soft desire :— 
Ah! thaz to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still bestow, though glory fly her glades.'-—p. 40. 
It is impossible not to join in the prayess of the last couplet, if 
it be true, as the poet proceeds to assure us, that Venus, since the 
decay of her Paphian temple, has taken possession of the city of 
Cadiz, where her votaries are at present very ill provided with those 
‘ shades’ which they would find by emigrating into Greece. 
, therefore, amuse themselves as well as they can, with proces- 
sions, and with bull-feasts, (in the poetical description of — 
' ve 
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have found more pleasure than we probably should have experienced 
in conte ing the reality ;) and they had the good fortune to tind 
favour in the eyes of Childe Harold, who, though ‘pleasure’s palled 
victim,’ on whose ‘ faded brow’ was written, ‘ cursed Cam’s unrest- 
ing doom,’ was induced to ‘ pour forth an unpremeditated lay,’ of 
some length, im honour of a certain bewitching Inez. He then 
prepares to embark at Cadiz, and bids adieu to his favourite city, 
where 


‘ all were noble, save nobility, 


None hugg’d a conqueror’s chains, save fallen chivalry ! 


LXXXVI. 
‘ Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free; 
A kingless people for a nerveless state, 
lier vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of treachery : 
Fond of a land which gave them nought but life, 
Pride points the path that leads to liberty, 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 
War, war is still the cry, “‘ War even to the knife!”* 


The same train of reflections is pursued through a few more 
stanzas, and the first canto closes with a pathetic address to a 
young military friend, whose death was occasioned by a fever at 
Coimbra. 

At the commencement of the second Canto, we find the follow- 
ing apostrophe, to the ruins of Athens : 

II. 
‘ Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
First in the force that led to glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’d away—i# this the whole? 
A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior's weapon, and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power.’—p. 62. 

The poet is thus naturally led into a long train of reflections on 
the decay to which the noblest works of human industry and genius, 
are necessarily exposed; and on the blindness, the arrogance, the 
perversity of conquerors, who so often auticipate the ravages of 
time, and doom these monuments to prematur® destruction. He 
then inveighs, with great vehemence, against the whole tribe of 
collectors, who having purchased from the stupid and sordid otlicers 
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of the Turkish government, a general right of devastation, have 
proceeded to deface, and are daily defacing, the beautiful specimens 
of Grecian architecture, by rewoving and carrying off the bas-reliefs 
and other ornaments, from the ruined temples of Athens. Amongst 
these minor plunderers, the most prominent object of the poet's 
sarcasins, is Lord Elgin, who is very plaily designated in the text, 
and actually named in the.notes ; and it is only when the shafts of 
his ridicule are exhausted, that Lord Byron is at leisure to think of 
his imaginary pilgrim, who had embarked at Cadiz on board of a 
frigate, and whose yoyage is described in the following spirited 
and beautiful stanzas. 
~~ XVII. 
‘ He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea, . 
Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding oer the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 
So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 
XVII. 
And oh, the little warlike world within! , 
The well reev'd guns, the netted canopy,* - 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are mann’d on high; 
Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides ; 
Or school-boy midshipman that standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 
. XIX. 
White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks. 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and fear’d by all—not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and fame: but Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stern, which tends their strength to nerve. 
XX. 
Blow ! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale! 
Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray ; 
Then must the penant-bearer slacken sail, 
That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 





* ¢ The netting to prevent blocks or splinters from falling on deck during action.’ 
Ab, 
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Ah, grievance sore! and listless dull delay, 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost before the dawn of day, 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 
The flapping sail haul’d down to halt for logs like these ! 


XXIl. * 
Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy shore, 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 
Lands of the dark-ey’d Maid and dusky Moor, 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze ; 
How softly on the Spanish share she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct though darkening with her waning phase; 
But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown, 

From mountain cliff to coast descending sombre down. 


XXV. 
To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountajn all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to léan; 
This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her stores. unrolled. 


XXVI. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock.of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along the world’s tir'd denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued ; 
This-is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 


XXVII. : 
Pass we the long unvarying course, the track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind ; 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack, 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind ; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 
Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel ; 
The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 
As breezes rise and fall, the billows swell, 
Till on some jocund morn—lo, land! and.all is well.'—p. 74. 
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We are then informed, ‘that the island of Goza was once the 
abode of Calypso; that it possesses a safe harbour; but that it is 
still as dangerous as evef to tender hearted travellers, being the re- 
sidence of a certain fascinating female, called Florence, whose at- 
tractions, even Childe Harold, steeled as he was against the charms 
of beauty and coquetry, was scarcely able to resist. He proceeds 
however, on his voyage, passes the barren island of Ithaca, comes 
in sight of the Leucadian promontory, indulges in some melan- 
choly musings onthe death of Sappho, and disembarking on the 
coast of the Morea, continues his pilgrimage by landto Yanina, the 
capital of Albania and of all modern Greece, and residence of the 
celebrated Ali Pacha. The magnificeuce of the surrounding 
landscape is thus described ; 


of XLVI. 

* Monastic Zitza! from thy shady brow, 

Thou small, but favour'd spot of holy ground! 
Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole : 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volum’d cataract doth roll 

Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the soul. 


XLVIII. 
Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill, 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 
Might well itself be deem’d of dignity, 
The convent’s white walls glisten far on high : 
:Here dwells the caloyer,* nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer by 
Is welcome still; nor heedless will he flee 
From henee, if he delight kind nature’s sheen to see. 


XLIX, 
Here in the sultriest season let him rest, 
Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees; 
Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast, 
From heaven itself we may inhale the breeze : 
The plain is far beneath—oh ! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease : 
Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 
And gaze, untir'd, morn, the noon, the eve away.’—p. 85. 
do 





** The Greek monks are so called.’ 
. Ali 
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Ali was at this time engaged im’a military expedition at some 
distance from his capital ; a circumstance which afforded Childe 
Harold an opportunity of contemplating the diversified scenery of a 
cainp, occupied by a mixed soldiery of Albanians, ‘Turks and 
Tartars, and by a still more various multitude of attendants on the 
army; and at the same time, of beholding the terrible chieftain 
whose friendship is courted by the most powerful sovereigns of 
christendom, and whose influence awes the councils of the Otto- 
man empire. The mild and venerable countenance, and courteous 
demeanour of this aged warrior, are represented (and we believe 
with great truth) as concealing a character disgraced by the excess 
of lust, avarice, and cruelty, yet calculated to secure the affections 
as well as the obedience of the wild mountaineers whom he com- 
mands, by intrepid courage, considerable military skill, and cou- 
summate policy. His head-quarters being at this ume at ‘1 epaleni, 
his favourite and splendid country-residence, Childe Harold’s 
curiosity was here gratified, by a sight of all the magnificent baubles, 
with which the eastern potentates are encompassed in their solitary 
retirement ; but he is soon disgusted with the contemplation of a mode 
of life chequered only by the alternations of harassing fatigue and mo- 
notonous insipidity; and again sets off; to explore the wild moun- 
tains of Albania, and to examine the manners of its untutored inhabi- 
tants. Their valour, their independent spirit, and love of their coun- 
try, were well known to him by common report; but these virtues 
were said to be accompanied by a gloomy and undiscriminating 
ferocity. An accident, however, during one of his excursions, 


having thrown him into their power, he found amongst them shelter . 


and protection, and the kindest hospitality. He partukes of their 
humble fare ; is guarded by their unbought vigilayce; and during a 
journey which would uot only have been hazardous, but even im- 
practicable, without their assistance, is amused by the spectacle 
of their favourite pastime, the Pyrrhic dance ; which it seems still 
survives amongst these martial tribes, and still animates them to a re- 
petition of those enterprizes, of which it exhibits the representation. 
A translated specimen of one of the choral songs which usually 
accompany this dance, is introduced into this part of the poem, and 
we here lose sight of Childe Harold; the remainder of the canto 
being occupied, partly by reflections on the present degraded state 
of Greece, and partly by a melancholy retrospect of the domestic 
calamities, which have deprived the author of those, whose atfec- 
tionate gréetings, after bis return from his travels, he had most 
fondly anticipated. From the former class we select the following 
stanzas, with which we shall close our extracts. 


LXII. 
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' LXXIL 
‘Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth ! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 
. Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth, 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreate? 
Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak Thermopyle’s sepulchl strait— 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb? 
LXXII. 
Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s brow® 
ou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
| But every carle can lord it o'er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslav’d; ia word, in deed unmann’d. 
LXXV. 
Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 
True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 
But not for you will Freedom's altars flame. 
Shades of the Helots! triumph o’er your foe! 
Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 
LXXVI. 
When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Atbens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then, mayst thou be restor’d; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendour renovate, 
Recal its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate? 
LXXIX. 
Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild, 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d, 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 





* *Phyle, which commands a beautiful view of Athens, bas sfill considerable remains: 
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There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Stull in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare: : 
Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature still is fair.—p. 104. 

The foregoing sketch, slight and imperfect as it is, may serve as 
an introduction to a few general observations on the nature of this 
work, which we are desirous of submitting to our readers, before 
we proceed to a minute and particular comment on the sentiments, 
or language, or versification. 

We believe that few books are so extensively read and admired 
as those which coutain the narratives of intelligent travellers. In- 
deed, the greater part of every community are confined, either by 
necessity or indolence, to a very narrow space on the globe, and 
are naturally eager to contemplate, in description at least, that end- 
less variety of new and curious objects which a visit to distant 
countries and climates is known to furnish, and of which only a 
very limited portion can be accessible to the most enterprismg mdi- 
vidual. If, then, this species of information be so attractive when 
conveyed in prosé, and sometimes, it must be confessed, m very 
dull prose, by what accident has it happened that no English poet 
before Lord Bvron has thought fit to employ his talents on a sub- 
ject so obviously well suited to their display ? This inadvertence, if 
such it be, is the more extraordinary, because the supposed dearth 
of epic subjects has been, during many vears, the only apparent 
impediment to the almost infinite multiplication of epic poems. 
If it be supposed that the followers of the muse have not carelessly 
overlooked, but intentionally rejected the materials offered by a tra- 
veller’s journal as too anomalous to be employed in a regular and 
grand composition, we answer that Homer was of a different opi- 
nion, and that the Odyssey is formed of exactly such materials. It 
is true that of the two great epic poems which Homer has be- 
queathed to the world, the [had ts generally preferred as the noblest 
monument of his genius ; but it does not follow that the Iliad is 
therefore the properest model for imitation; because the modern 
poet does not possess the privilege of conferring sublimity on the 
squabbles of two rival chiefs, or on the exploits performed during 

a siege, by ealling in the habitual intervention of Heaven ;—whereas 
the magnificent scenery of the Odyssey still remains and must ever 
remain af his disposul. 

We donot know whether Lord Byron ever had it iti contempla- 
lion to write an epic poem ; but we conceive thatthe subject, which 
he selected, is perfectly suited to such a purpose; that the founda- 
tion whiéh ‘he hias laid is sufficiently solid, and his materials suffi- 
ciently ample for the most’ magnificent superstructare; but ‘we 
doubt whether his plan -be well conceived, and we are by no means 
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disposed to applaud, in every instance, the selection of his orna- 
ments 


Of the plan indeed we are unable to speak with perfect confidence, 
because it has not been at ali developed m the two cantos which are 
now given to the public; but it appears to us that the ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ whom we suppose, in consequence of the author’s positive 
assurance, to be a mere creature of the imagination, is so far from 
effecting the object for which he is introduced, and ‘ giving some 
counection to the piece,’ that be only tends to embarrass and obscure 
it. We are told, however, that ‘ friends, on whose opinions Lord 
Byron sets a high value,’ have suggested to him that he might be 
‘ suspected’ of having sketched in his hero a portrait of real life; a 
suspicion for which,-he says, ‘ in some very trivial particulars there 
might be grounds; but in the main points J hope none whatever.’ 
Now if he was so anxious to repel a suspicion which had occurred 
to friends, on whom he set a ngh value; if he was conscious that 
the imaginary traveller, whom, from an unwillingness to appear as 
the hero of his own tale, he had substituted for himself, was so un- 
amiable; we are at a loss to guess at his motives for choosing such 
a representative. If, for the completion of some design which has 
not yet appeared, but which is to be effected in the sequel of the 
poem, it was necessary to unite, in the person of the pilgrim, the 
eager curiosity of youth with the fastidiousness of a sated libertine, 
why revert to the rude and simple ages of chivairy in search of a 
character which can only exist in an age of vicious refinement? 
Again, if this apparent absurdity was unavoidable ; if the ‘ Childe,’ 
and ‘ the little page,’ and the ‘ staunch yeoman,’ whom the Childe 
addresses in his farewell to his native land, could not be spared, 
why is this group of antiques sent on a journey through Portugal 
aud Spain, during the interval between the convention of Cintra 
and the battle of ‘Talavera? 

It may perhaps be said that this anachronism, being convenient, 
is in some measure pardonable ; and that the other inconsistencies 
which we have pointed out do not, after all, detract much from the 
general effect of the poem. But we answer that such inconsisten- 
cies appear to us to be perfectly needless ; that they may be easily 
removed; and that they are by no means innocent if they have led 
Lord Byron (as we suspect) to adopt that motley mixture of obso- 
lete and modern phraseology by which the ease and elegance of his 


verses are often injured, and to the character of his work 
by the insertion of some passages which will probably give offence 
to aconsiderable portion of his readers. 


The metre adopted throughout this ‘ Romaunt’ is the stanza of 
Spencer ; and we admit that, for every ancient word employed by 
the modern poet, the authority of Spencer may be But 
we think that to inteysperse cock wards cay ety Seam, ey aS 
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eld, &c. amidst the richest decorations of moderu language, is to 
patch embroidery with rags. Even if these words had not been re- 
placed by any substitutes, and if they were always correctly inserted, 
their uncouth appearance would be displeasing; but Lord Byron 
is not always correct in his use of them. For instance, when he 
says, (Canto I. st. 67.) 
* Devices quaint, and Frolics ever new, 
Tread on each other's kibes,’ 
it must be supposed that he did not mean to personify devices and 
frolics for the purpose of afflicting them with chilblains. When, 
again, in describing Ali Pacha, he censures (C. II. st. 62.) 
. those ne’er forgotten acts of ruth 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, that mark him with a tyger’s tooth,’ &c. 


it is plain that the noble lord must have considered ‘ruth’ as sy- 
nonymous, not with pity, but with cruelty. Ina third instance 
where we are told that ‘ Chi/de Harold had a mother, the equi- 
vocal meaning of the first word has evidently a ludicrous effect, 
which could not have escaped the attention of our author whilst 
writing in the language of his own day. On such errors as these, 
however, whieh obviously originate, not in any want of genius, but 
in accidental heedlessness, we do not mean to lay any stress; we 
complain only of the habitual negligence, of the frequent laxity of 
expression—of the feeble or dissonant rhymes which almost always 
disfigure a too close imitation of the language of our early poets, 
and of which we think that the work before us offers too many ex- 
amples. 

Spencer, it must be observed, is always consistent. He lived at 
a time when pedantry was the prevailing fault, not of the sedentary 
and studious, but of the flighty and illiterate; when daily attempts 
were made to introduce into our vocabulary the mangled elements 
of the more sonorous languages of Greece and Rome; and when 
this anomalous jargon was hailed, by many of his contemporaries, 
as a model of melody and refinement. Anxious to preserve the 
purity and simplicity of bis native tongue, the ‘ well of English 
undefiled,’ he appealed from the vitiated taste of the court to the 
good sense of the nation at large: he thought that significant words 
were not.degraded by passing through the lips of the vulgar ; his 
principal aim was to be generally itelligible: he formed his style 
on the homely models which had been bequeathed to him by pre- 
ceding writers, aud trusted to his own genius for the supply of the’ 
necessary embellishments. ‘The extent of that genius 1s displayed 
in the extraordinary variety and elegance of the decorations, thus 
composed from the most common materials. Spencer was in 
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England, as La Fontaine in France, the creators of that style which 
our nei have so aptly denominated ‘le genre naif.’ The 
flowers which he scatters over his subject are, indeed, all of native 
porns and they have a life and which is not always 
ound in those more gaudy exotics, imported by succeeding poets, 
with which our language hay been enriched and perhaps overloaded. 
Hence, though it is easy to catch his manner m short and partial 
imitations, it is almost impossible to rve, throughout a long 
poem, his peculiar exuberance united with his characteristic sim- 
plicity. Lord Byron has shewn himself, in some passages, a tolera- 
bly successful copyist; but we like him much better in those 
mere he forgets or disdains to copy ; and where, without sacrificing 

seen and variety of pause by which Spencer’s stanza is ad- 
vantageously distinguished P mem the heroic pa he employs a 
pomp of diction suited to the splendour of the objects which he 
describes. We rejoice when, dismissing from his memory the 
wretched scraps of a musty glossary, he exhibits to us, im natural 
and appropriate language, the rich scenery and golden sunshine of 
countries which are the 

* Boast of the aged, lesson of the young; | 
Which sages venerate, and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore.’ 


But we have not yet exhausted our complaints against the way- 
ward hero of the poem, whose character, we think, is most capri- 
ciously and uselessly degraded. ‘The moral code of chivalry was 
not, we admit, quite pure and spotless; but its laxity in some 
points was redeemed by the noble spirit of gallantry which it in- 
gpired a gallantry which courted personal danger in the defence of 

sovereign, because he is the fountain of honour; of women be- 
cause they are often lovely and always helpless; aud of the priest- 
hood because they are at once disarmed and sanctified by their pro- 
fession. Now Childe Harold, if not absolutely craven and re- 
creant, is at least a mortal enemy to all martial exertions, a scoffer 
at the fair sex, and apparently disposed to consider all religions as 
different modes of superstition. 

The reflections which occur to him, when he surveys the prepa- 
rations for the conflicts between the French and the allied armies, 
are that these hosts 

* Are met (as if at home they could not die) 
To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain.— 
There shall they rot ; ambition’s honours’ fools ! ~ 
“ Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay !” 
Vain sophistry! in these behold the tools, 
The broken tools that tyrants cast away, &c-— 
Enough 
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F.nough of battle’s minions !—Jet them: p 

Their game of lives) and barter breath gor fame'z.°.00% 
Fame, that well pfpree reanunate their clay, 

Though thousands fall to deck’same single name. 

¥ sooth, "twere sad to thwart their noble:aim, 


‘Who strike, plest Airclinge! for their country’s good, 
And die, that dmg might have proved her shame.’ —St. 41, 42, 44. 
he would not delight 

(Born beneath some remote inglorioas star) 

in themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight, 

Put loath'd the bravo's trade, and laughed at martial wight. — 
C. 11. St. 39. 


Now surely, it was not worth while to conjure a ‘ Childe Harold’ 
out of some old tapestry, and to bring him into the field of Talavera, 
for the purpose of indulging in such meditations as these. It is 
undoubtedly true that the cannon and the musketry must often anti- 
cipate the stroke of time; and carry off, in the vigour of life, many 

‘who might have been reserved at home to a long protracted deéay. 
It is moreover true that the buried will rot; that the unburied may 
become food for crows, and consequently, that the man who has 
bartered life for fame has no chance, when ence killed, of coming 
to life aga. But these truths, we appreliend, are so generally 
admitted that it is ueedless to inculcate them. It is certainly antrue 
that fame is of little value. It is something to be honoured by 
those whom we love. It is something to the soldier when he re- 
turns to the arms of a mother, a wife, or a sister, to see in their 
eyes the tears of exultation mixing with those of affection, and of 
pious gratitude to heaven for his safety. These joys of atriumph, it 
may be said, are mere illusions; but for the sake of such illu- 
sions is life chiefly worth having. When we read the precedin 
sarcasms on the ‘ bravo’s trade,’ we are induced to ask, not with 

- Some anxiety and alarm, whether such are indeed the opinious which 

a British peer entertains of a British army. 

The second feature in Childe Harold’s character, which was m- 
troduced, we presume, for the purpose of giving to it an ait of ori- 
ginality, renders it, if not quite unnatural, at least very unpoetical. 
Of this indeed the author stems to have been aware; but instead 
of correcting what was harsh and exaggerated in his sketch of the 
woman hater, he has only had recourse to the expedient of intro- 
ducing, under various pretexts, those delineations of female beauty 
which a young poet may be naturally a with much 
complaceney. ‘This we think ill } victim of violent and 
unrequited passion, whether c into the sullenness of apathy, 
or irritated into habitual moroseness, may become, im the hands of 
an able poet, very generally and deeply imterestivg ; the human heart 
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is certainly disposed,to beat in unison with the struggles of strong 
and concentrated feeling ; but the boyisbylibertine whose imagination 
is chilled by his sated apetites, whose ‘frightful gloom is ouly the 
result of disappointed selfishness; and ‘ whose kiss had been pollu- 
tion,’ cannot surely be expected to excite any tender sfmpathy, and 
can only be viewed with unmited disgust. Some softening of such 
a character would become necessary even if’ it were distinguished 
by peculiar acuteness of remark, or by dazzling flashes of wit. But 
there is not much wit in designating women as ‘ wanton things,’ or 
as ‘lovely harmless things;’ or in describing English women as 
‘ Remoter females famed for sickening prate;’ vor is there much 
acuteness in the observation that 


7" Pomp and power alone are woman’s care, 
And where these are, ight Bros finds a feere ; 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 


And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair.’ 


We utterly dislike. the polyglot line compounded of Greek, 
Saxon, and modern English, and do not much admire the confu- 
sion of images in the others; but we wish to abstain from minute 
criticism, and are only anxious to remonstrate against those ble- 
mishes which, in our opinion, detract from the general beauty of the 


poem. 

Having already given our reasons for thinking that the perversity 
of character attributed to the hero of the piece is far too highly co- 
loured, it is needless to comment on that settled despair, 


* That will not look beyond the tomb, 
But cannot hope for rest before. —(p. 52.) 


This is the consummation of human misery ; and if it had been 
the author’s principal object, in delineating this fictitious personage, 
to hold him up to his young readers as a dreadful example of early 
profligacy, such a finishing to the picture might be vindicated 
as consistent and useful. In that case, however, it would have been 
doubly essential to divest the ‘ Childe’ of his chivalrous title and 
attributes ; and the attention of the poet and of the reader being 
engrossed by. one dismal object, it would have become necessary 
to sacrifice a large portion of that elegance and ariimation by which 
the present work is confessedly distinguished. 

We certainly do not suspect Lord Byron of having made a pil- 
gtimage to mount Parnassus for the sole purpose of wooing the 
muses to assist him in the project of reforming his contemporaries; 
but as we are, on the other hand, most unwilling to impute to 
him the intention of giving offence to any class of his rs, we 
much wish that he had assigned to his imaginary Harold, aeon 
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of uttering as his own, the sentiments contained in the following 
stanzas. ‘ 

* Even must yield—religions take their turn : 
T wollen te Mabtone nant other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall lean =‘ 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 

Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on reeds. 
IV. 
Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 
Is't not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know’st not, reck’st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust betore it flies : 
That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 
v. 
Or burst the vanish’d Hero’s lofty mound ; 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps:* 
He fell, and falling, nations mourn’d around ; 
But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear’d, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps : 
Is that a temple where a God may dwell? 
Why ev’n the worm at last disdains her shatter’d cell ! 
VI. 
Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passion’s host, that never brook’d control : 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 
. VIL. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son! 

“ All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 

Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun? 
Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 

With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 


SS” 
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* Tt was not always the custom of the Greeks to burn their dead ; the greater Ajax in 
particular was interred entire. Almost all the chiefs became gods after their decease, and 
he was indeed neglected, who bad not annual games near his tomb, or festivals in honour 
of his memory by his countrymen, as Achilles, Brasidas, &c. and at last even Autinous, 
whose death was as heroic as his life was infamous.’ 
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Pursue what chance.or fu proclaimeth best ; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron ; 
There no farc’d banquet claims the sated guest, 

But silence spreads the couch of eve? welcome rest.” 


The common courtesy of society has, we think, very justly pro- 
scribed the intrasive introduction of such topics as these into con- 
versation ; and as no reader probably will open Childe Harold with 
the view of inquiring into the religious tenets of the author, or of 
endeavouring to outtle his own, we cannot but disapprove, in pomt 
of taste, these protracted meditations, as well as the disgusting 
objects by wich some of them are suggested. We object to them, 
also, because they have the effect of producing some little traces 
of resemblance between the author and the hero of the piece; a 
resemblance which Lord Byron has most sedulously and properly 
disclaimed in his preface. 

It will now be proper to take a slight survey of the remaining 
contents of this volume. 

On the subject of the notes, which are always lively and amusing, 
and sometimes couvey much curious informatien, we should have 
had no comments to make, if Lord Byron had not occasionally 
amused himself with provoking controversy, and, in one instance at 
least, without any very legitimate reason. 

He was, indeed, bound to state the grounds on which he had 
thought it necessary, im his poem, to designate Lord Elgin as ‘ the 
last, the worst dull spoiler’ of Athens; as a man whom Scotland 
must blush to own; as a modern Pict,’—‘ cold as the crags upon 
his native coast, his mind as barren and his heart as hard ;’—but we 
doubt whether the plea adduced by the poet would be admitted in 
any sober and impartial court of justice, as a complete excuse for 
so much invective. This allegation in the note amounts to this :— 
that whilst the Consul of France has been endeavouring to obtain 
from the ‘Turkish government theis permission to seize and send to 
Paris the most valuable remnants of antiquity which still remained at 
Athens, our ambassador at Constantinople had contrived, by means 
of a more active agent, to get possession of the said antiquities, and 
to ship them to England; and that the same agent, in executing his 
commission, has ‘ wantonly and uselessly defaced a whole range of 
basso-relievos 4 one compartment of the temple’ which he was 
suffered to pillage. Supposing this statement to be correct, the 
Athenians have, undoubtedly, reason to complain; and if 

Lord Byron, indignantly feeling his share in the degradation of the 
load saatien consequent upon such acts of outrage, had con- 
tented himself with producing his charge; with proving that the 
immediate instrument of the mischief had acted under the autho- 
rity of a British ambassador, and with arguing against such an 


abuse 
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abuse of the influence derived from this high situation ; we should 
have thought his spirit and his eloquence well employed. But it 
surely is not quite fair to begin by executing a supposed delinqueut, 
and then to put him upon his defence. We can forgive, in a young 
and ardent traveller, the bitter expression of disappointed curiosity ; 
but Lord Byron, as a traveller and a scholar, may, perhaps, derive 
some advantage from the spirit of depredation of which he so feel- 
ingly complains. He has printed in his Appendix an extract from 
Meletius, containing a transcript of the Hellenic inscription, &c. on 
the marbles found at Orchomenus ; now we are mformed that the 
marble containing this imscription is at present in England ; and 
that, by a reference to the original, Lord Byron may easily satisf, 
himself that the copy given by Meletius in his Geography is full 
of inaccuracies. : 

In the note inserted at p. 143, Lord Byron has certainly replied, 
with great liberality and decorum, to a set of critics, who, in their 
censures of his earlier works, had not set him the example of ex- 
treme urbanity; but the instance of unprovoked puguacity to which 
we allude is exhibited m pp. 146:and 147, where he demies to Mr’ 
Thornton any ‘ claims to public confidence from a fourteen years’ 
residence at Pera;’ assurmg us that ‘ this can give him no more in- 
sight into the real state of Greece and her inhabitants than as many 
years spent at Wapping into that of the western Highlanders.’ But, 
in the first place, if Lord Byron be wight, Mr. Thornton cannot be 
wholly wrong ; for, on comparing their respective opmions, it will 
be found that, im all essential pomts, they very nearly coimvide. 
Secondly, as Constantinople and its immediate vicinity may furnish 
about one hundred thousand specimens of Greeks of different ranks 
and conditions, winlst Wapping cannot be supposed to offer very 
numerous samples of western Highlanders, we cannot consider the 
noble lord's illustration as very apposite. ‘Thirdly, as Lord Byron 
admits, (pp. 159, 160,) that the best account of ‘Turkish manners 
is Mr. ‘ Thornton’s English,’ it is not very probable that so accu- 
rate an observer of character, in instances where the means of ob- 
servation were comparatively rare, should have been totally blind 
to the manners of a people with whom, during fourteen years, he 
must have been in habits of daily intercourse. Whilst we feel 
ourselves indebted to Lord Byron for the light which he has thrown 
on the character and manners of the Albanians, we are sorry that, 
in criticizing an intelligent and, apparently, accurate writer, he 
should condescend, more than once, to employ a tone of sarcasin 
which nearly borders on coarseness and vulgarity. 

__ The notes are followed by a series of small lyric pieces, fourteen 
m number, some of which (and particularly the last) we should 
have been glad to transcribe, but that we are conscious of having 
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already exhausted, and, perhaps, abused, the privilege of quota- 
tion. 

Of the Appendix, which consists of various: specimens of the 
Romaic, we need only say, that we consider it as a valuable sup- 
plement to this entertaining ‘ Pilgrimage.’ National songs, and 
popular works of amusement, throw no small light on the manners 
of a people; they are materials which most travellers have within 
their reach, but which they almost always disdain to collect. 
Lord Byron has shewn a better taste; and it is to be hoped that 
his example will, in future, be generally followed. 

It ismow time to take leave—we hope not a long leave—of 
Childe Harold’s migrations; but we are unwilling to conclude our 
article without repeating our thanks to the author for the amuse- 
meut which he has afforded us. The applause which he has re- 
ceived has been very general, and, in our opinion, well deserved. 
We think that the poem exhibits some marks of carelessness, many: 
of caprice, but many also of sterling genius. On the latter we 
have forborne to expatiate, because we apprehend that our rea- 
ders are quite as well qualified as ourselves to estimate the merits of 
pleasing versification, of lively conception, and of accurate expres- 
sion. Of those errors of carelessness from which few poems are, 
in the first instance, wholly exempt, we have not attempted to 
form a catalogue, because they can scarcely fail to be discovered 
by the author, and may be silently corrected in a future edition. 
But it was our duty attentively, to’ search for, and honestly to point 
out the faults arising from caprice, or from a disregard of general 
Opinion; because it is a too common, though a very mischievous 
prejudice, to suppose that genius and eccentricity are usual and na- 
tural companions; and that, to discourage extravagance is to check 
the growth of excellence, Lord Byron has shewn that his confi- 
dence in his own powers is not to be subdued by illiberal and un- 
merited censure; and we are sure that it will not be diminished by 
our animadversions: we are not sure that we should have better 
consulted his future fame, or our own character for candour, if we 
had expressed our sense of his talents in terms of more unquali- 
fied panegyric. 
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A Deo Examination of the Judgment, &c. ina Letter to Sir 


John Nicholl. ‘By the Rev. Charles Daubeney, LL. B. Arch- 
deacon of Sarum. Bath, Meyler and Son; London, Riving- 
tons. 1811. 


Remarks upon a late Decision in the Court of Arches, &e. By 
the Rev. George Hutton, D. D. Vicar of Sutterton, &c. Boston, 
Kelsey; London, Baldwin. 1811. 


ie was our intention to avoid all notice of the controversy main- 

tained in these pamphlets; not because we considered the ques- 
tion as unimportant, or the parties engaged in it as undeserving of 
attention, but because, in truth, we lamented that such a dispute 
had ever arisen, and were unwilling by any remarks of ours to pro- 
long its existence or increase its uotoriety. Circumstances, how- 
ever, have occurred to make us depart from this determination. 
We have heard of late from various quarters that the question has 
not been suffered to sink into oblivion ; that persons of high autho- 
rity.in the church have thought it necessary to raise their voice 
against the dangerous consequences of Sir J. Nicholl’s judgment ; 
and, in particular, that one learned prelate has not only addressed 
his clergy on the subject, but has also circulated some printed 
‘ Reflections,’ in which he endeavours to prove that the decision 
ef the Court of Arches is unfounded, anid that nothing less than the 
integrity and stability of the Established Church is involved in the 
issue. Even the labours'of Dr, Hutton, though they prove no- 
thing else, shew that the question is not yet at rest. His pamphlet, 
indeed, is invested with somewhat more of authority than its in- 
trinsic merits could claim, from being ‘ dedicated by permission to 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough,’ within whose diocese the case 
arose, which.has given origin to so much discussion. 

The facts of this case are, in brief, as follows; the Rev. J. W. 
Wickes, Rector of Wardly, refused to bury Hannah, the infant 
daughter of John and Mary Swingler, protestant dissenters of the 
denommation of Calvinistic Independents, assigning, as the reason 
of his refusal, the baptism of the said infant by a minister, preacher, 
or teacher of the same class of dissenters, which baptism was with 
water, and in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. For this refusal articles were exhibited against Mr. 
Wickes in the Arches Court of Canterbury; the admission of these 
articles was opposed on the plea that, if the facts were true, still 
the defendant had been guilty of no offence. When, after a pa- 
tient hearing of the whole cause, the official principal, Sir John 
Nicholl, decided that the minister, in refusing to bury the child, 
had acted illegally, and consequently admitted the articles exhibited 
against him. 
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It is our mtention to lay before our readers an impartial view of 
the grounds of this decree, and of the arguments by which it has 
been controverted: we shall not scruple to give our own opinion 
of the merits of the controversy, and to make such ubservations as 
may Oceur to us, on the principal points involved in it. 

’ The 68th canon, and the rubric before the office of burial, com- 
prise the whole law of the case. The canon ordains ‘ that no mi- 
nister shall refuse to bury any’corpse brought to the church or 
church-yard, except the party deceased were denounced excom- 
municated majori excommunicatione forsome grievous and notorious 
crime.’ ‘The rubric adds two other exceptions expressly. ‘ Here 
is to be noted that the office ensuing is not be used for any that die 
unbaptized or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands on thein- 
selves.’ In the present instance the question is whether this in- 
fant did die unbaptized within the trae meaning of the rubric. 
This, at least, is considered to be the only poivt at issue in the 
judgment of Sir John Nicholl; other matters are imtroduced by 
him, but incidentally, or for the sake of illustration. 

. To ascertam the meaning of the, disputed word, the learned judge 
has recourse to the ordinary rules of construction ; first, he consi- 
ders it in its general sense and unconnected with the rubric, and 
states it then to mean ‘not baptized at all, not initiated into the 
Christian church.’—p. 11. He next examines whether in the con- 
text there be any thing to vary or limit this general meaning. The 
context dssociates with the unbaptized, persons excommunicate, and 
suicides, obviously not contradicting, but, in the opinion of Sir 
John Nicholl, rather confirming the former construction, that 
persons unbapti are those who are not Christians at all; 
for such, he thinks, excommaunicates also, and suicides are to be 
deemed. , ° 

' Having thus considered the word in its general meaning and in 
its context, he notices another rule of construction, namely, that 
the general law is to be construed favourably, and the exception 
strictly. Here the general law is, that burial is to be refused to 
no person; and, since exceptions must not be extended by mere 
implication so as to limit the general law, it would have been ne- 
cessary, instead of using the term ‘ unbaptized,’ to have said ‘ not 
baptized according to the form prescribed by the book of Common 

Prayer,’ if it had been the intention of the legislator to give to his 
exception so large a meaning. 

He next proceeds to examine whether there be any thing in the 
histery. of the law to confirm or disprove the interpretation, to 
which the course of his argument hitherto has led him : i ly 
whether lay-baptism has been recognized as valid by the church of 
England ; for if it has, he contends that the church cannot mean 
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by the word ‘unbaptized’ to exclude from burial all persons who 
have not been baptized according to the forms of its liturgy. 

In. prosecuting this inquiry, he first refers to the law of the 
English church before the Reformation, and deducing it both fron 
the general canon law and also from the particular constitutions of 
this country, he finds that down to that period lay-baptism was al- 
lowed and practised ; it was regular and prescribed in cases of ne- 
cessity ; and in all cases, when administered with water, in the name 
of the Holy Trinity by a laic, a schismatic or a heretic, it was so 
complete and: valid that it was by no means to be repeated.’— 

- 21. 

ur Thus the matter stood at the time of the Reformation; and 
that period is an important one: for if lay-baptism had been con- 
sidered as one of the errors of the Church of Rome, it would then 
have been corrected; but the fact is otherwise, for the use of lay- 
baptism was manifestly continued by the English reformed church.’ 
In proof of this assertion, he adduces the rubrics before the office 
of private baptism in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Such was the state of things till the time of James I, except 
that in 1575 an article was passed by convocation but rejected by 
the crown, restraining private baptism to the lawful minister. 

Ongthe accession of James I. conferences were held at Hamp- 
ton Court forthe purpose of revismg and reconsidering the Liturgy, 
and particularly that part of it which relates to private buptinins te 
was here agreed so far to alter the rubric, as to direct that private 
baptism should be administered by a lawful minister ; but neither 
the king (whe disapproved the practice of lay-baptism) vor any of 
the bishops, or others, present, maintained that such baptism was 
invalid: on the contrary, the king himself expressly dec that 
a person so baptized ought not to be baptized again. 

‘The tubric at that time agreed on, was not confirmed by parlia- 
ment, and owed whatever force it had to a proclamation of the king, 
in which he speaks of the result of the conference as utterly unim- 
portant. ‘We have thought meet, that some small matters’ might 
rather be explained than changed.’ from these words, Sir John 
Nicholl contends, that so great a change in the constitution of the 
church could not have been intended ag that baptism by a layman, 
administered with water and the proper invocation, which had 
hitherto, even since the Reformation, been considered as valid, 
should now be regarded as wholly null and void, and that such a 
baptism could bear re-baptization.—p. 25. - 

‘In construing all laws,’ he farther argues, ‘it is proper to inquire 
how the law previously stood; for it will require more express and dis- 
tinet terms to abrogate an old established law than to provide for a new 
case, upon which the former law has been wholly silent; consequently 
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if this new rubric had been intended to invalidate’ the old law in this 
respect, and to ordain that all other baptism, except that by a lawful 
minister, should be considered as absolutely null and void, the new law 
would most expressly and distinctly have declared it.’ 

But so far‘from this, the rubric itself, as published by King 
James, proves the contrary. Certain questions are to be asked, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the child has been already bap- 
tized or not. ‘The order in which these questions run, and the 
preamble to the third and fourth, interposed in the middle of the 
queries, ‘ because.some-things essential to the sacrament may hap- 
pen to be omitted, therefore I demand a4 you with what matter 
was this child baptized? with what words was this child baptized? 
prove that water and the invocation of the Holy Trinity were held 
to be the duo necessaria. ‘This conclusion is strengthened by the 
concluding fact of the rubric, which directs, that if there be a doubt 
respecting the matter or the invocation, the child is to be baptized 
anew, and even this conditionally (so eager is the ehurch to avoid 
iteration ;) but if there be a doubt respecting the mimister, there is 
no order for even a conditional re-baptization. ‘ Hence,’ says Sir 
John Nicholl, ‘it is obvious, that the person performing the bap- 
tism was not essential by the rubric.’—p. 29. 

. After the Restoration, this rubric was revised and confirmed by 
parliament, and no alteration was made except in the title of the 
office, in which the words ‘lawful mimister,’ which had before 
stood im it, were omitted. 

So the matter still remains ; and after tracing the law through 
the several stages of its history, it appears to the learned judge im- 
possible to entertain a reasonable doubt, ‘ that the English ehurch 
did at all times hold baptism with water m the name of the Holy 
Trinity to be valid baptism, though administered by a layman or 
any other person. Hf this be so, it follows, that the prohibition of 
burial to the unbaptized in the rubric before the office of burial, 
cannot mean that it should be refused to persons not baptized by a 
lawful minister in the form of the Book of Common Prayer, since 
the church itself holds persons to be not unbaptized (because it 
holds them to be validiy baptized) who have been baptized with 
water and the proper invocation by any other person and im any 
other form.’—p. 31. 

This conclusion is strengthened by reference to some particulars 
iu the history of the times at which the law was made. During 
the usurpation, great numbers of the inhabitants of this country 
must have received baptism at the hands of ministers not episco- 
pally ordained. Yet, after the Restoration, there not only was no 
direction given to baptize such persons anew, but one of the first 
‘ cares of the bishops was to go about confirming, among others, the 
very 
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very persons who had been so baptized. Converts from the Pres- 
byterians and other protestant dissenters, as well as from the Papists 
have become members and ministers of the church of England, yet 
have not been re-baptized ; if therefore the question be whether 
the term ‘unbaptized’ means ‘not baptized by a lawful minister 
of the church of England, and according to the form prescribed by 
that church ;’ and if no dissenters, whether Papists or Protestauts 
are so baptized, and yet are considered by the practice and consti- 
tution of our law as baptized, there is an end of the question. 

Such is the course of Sir John Nicholl’s main argument. We 
omit-much of the subordinate matter, to some of the most interest- 
ing particulars of which we may have occasion to refer hereafter, 
and shall now proceed to give a summary view of the reasoning of 
his opponents. 

Of these the most considerable is the Archdeacon of Sarum; a 
gentleman already known for his zeal m the cause of church union, 
and for the strenuousness with which he has defended it. Dr. 
Hutton is a disputant of a very inferior order. » Though he has 
had the advantage of at least seemg the arguments of those who had 
preceded him, though he professes that his object is to dwell only 
on the stronger and more prominent points of the case, and to com- 
press them into a smaller compass for the benefit of more cursory 
readers, he seems absolutely ignorant of the real point at issue, and 
not to have given himself the trouble of comprehending the reason- 
ing of either his friends or his adversaries. His tract would not 
have drawn from us even this notice were it not, as we have before 
said, ushered into the world with somewhat of an official air, and 
had he not mixed up the meagre effusion with more of pertness and 
incivility towards the learned person, whose decision he arraigns, 
than any real strength of argument could redeem. Of one or two 
anonymous publications on the subject it is not necessary that we 
should say any thing. 

Archdeacon Daubeney’s book is the great authority referred to by 
all the other writers on his side of the question; we find it, how- 
ever, by no means easy to give a clear and satisfactory account of it. 
He not only opposes the ground of the judgment by controverting 
the interpretation given to the word ‘ unbaptized’ in the rubric be- 
fore the office of. burial, (on which mera, as has been seen, Six 
John Nicholl makes the cause to rest,) ‘but he also adduces argu- 
ments to take the case altogether out of the reach of the alleged 
laws, and to justify the defendant on principles wholly indepen- 
dent of them. Yet unluckily (for us at least) these arguments 
are so complicated with the discussion of the word ‘ unbap- 
tized, that it is no light labour to disentangle them. Odr duty, 
however, bids us make the attempt; and if we do not eens . 
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well as we wish, we trust that the candour of the Archdeacon and 
our readers will excuse us. ; 

We will endeavour, first, to state the grounds on which he con- 
tends that the laws alleged have no relation to the matter at issue: 
and since it would be an idle waste of time to go farther into the 
question if these grounds are solid, we shall, as we proceed, give 
our reasons for differing from him. 

With regard to the 68th canon, which orders the minister to bury 
‘all persons brought to the church’ except the excommunicate, 
Dr. Daubeney understands it of all persons who have a right to 
burial by the ‘ minister of the particular church to which they may 
be brought.’—p. 37. One effect of this comment is to recognize 
the right of the excommunicate to burial; for they, by every rule 
of logic and grammar, belong to the general description of ¢ all 
persons’ in whatever way that phrase may be explained. ‘The mi- 
nister, therefore, if this be the meaning of the canon, is directed by 
it to bury all persons who have a right to burial, except the excom- 
municate, of whom the church is made to declare, at one and the 
same time, that they shall not be buried, and that they have a right 
to burial. We may be excused for passing to something else. 

2. We read, p. 94, that ‘ the canons having been made with a 
view to the discipline of the church of England, the 68th canon is 
applicable only to the clergy and members of the established 
church.’ It is,farther said, that ‘ the canon evidently proceeds, on 
the supposition, that those whom the minister might be called on 
to bury, had previously been christened by him.’ 

What appears so evident to our author, is to our apprehension 
utterly without evidence ; and we rejoice in thinking that ours is at 
least the more comfortable persuasion to all who are desirous of 
Christian burial for themselves or their friends. How few of us 
are there, whose lot it can be to be committed to the grave by the 
same hands which first received them into the flock of Christ! 
Yet the Archdeacon seems to say that only these few have a right 
to the obsequies of the church. ‘This, however, we shall attri- 
bute to a momentary confusion of thought. But for the reference 
of the canon solely to members of the church of England: it 
‘happens that only two years after it was made, a law passed in- 
fiicting heavy ies on the executors of all deceased Papists 
who were not t to the church to be buried accordirig to the 
rites of the church of England. Now were Papists at that time 
members of our en pre If they ee a eee 
a contemporary law, considering the canon as applying to 
burial of ern not members of the church of England. The 
law, which is still in force, (S J. c. 5. s. 15.) is'very remarkable: it 
does not direct the clergy to bury these persons, but plainly assumes 
: it 
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it as a matter of course, that they will bury them according to the 
canon; for the canon is manifestly recognized im the statute, and 
there is an express saving of its exception; ‘ If any Popish recu- 
sant, not being excommunicate, shall be buried in any place other 
than the church or church-yard, or nut according to the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,’ &e. . 

3. A third reason is given, p. 107, that ‘as no infant can be in 
the situation, in which the canon places the person to whom burial 
is to be refused, therefore the sanction of the canon ought not to 
be enforced in a case to which the canon cennot apply. If we 
understand the argument, it amounts to this; that as the case of an 
infant does not fall within the exception, it cannot fall within the 
general rule! 

4. It is affirmed, p. 115, that ‘ the original makers of the 68th 
canon could have no such case in contemplation, as that to which 
the judgment of the Court of Arches was directed; to no such case, 
consequently, can this canon, in their sense of it, be applied.’ Now 
this is to us a novel method of getting rid of a law. We have al- 
ways thought, that if a case falls within the general provisions of a 
law, it is of noconsequence whether it was in the contemplation of 
the legislator or not, unless it manifestly appear that if contem- 
plated by him, it must have been excepted. But why is it im- 
possible that the makers of the canon could have had in their con- 
templation no such case as that of an infant, baptized by a schis- 
matic, being brought to church for burial? Our readers will expect 
to hear either that there were no schismatics in those days, or that 
they did not presume to baptize infants, or that infants ym army 
if they died jn their infancy, were not brought to church for burial, 
We do not find, however, that any of these propositions is main- 
tained ; but that the ouly evidence or argument offered, is the de- 
claration of Dr. Daubeney. He is pleased, hereupon, to quote against 
Sir John Nicholl, who adheres to the letter of the canon, some 
strong language of the late Lord Camden, enforcing the necessity 
of ‘leaving a rule inflexible, rather than permitting it to be bent 
by the discretion of a judge.’ 

5. There remains one other reason for considering the 68th ca- 
non inapplicable to the case in question, namely, that the Tolera- 
tion Act bas exempted protestant dissenters from the jurisdiction 
of the callenasio’d law, and must, therefore, be considered as de- 
priving them of the rights conferred by it. To this it is a sufficient 
answer at present that an infant is not a protestant dissenter, and 
therefore, that the case of an infant comes not within the provisions 
of the Toleration Act. 

So much for excluding all consideration of the canon. With 
regard to the rubric, the argument is very similar. ‘ It was made 
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for the direction of the clergy of the Church of England, who 
could not be ignorant, that the services of the church belong only 
to its members.’—p. 42. ‘The right to burial, in particular, rests 
on’ the circumstance of the party dyirig in communion with the 
church. —p. 48. ‘ Therefore an express exclusion of dissenters 
would have been a needless waste of words.’—p. 42. 


In answer to this, the archdeacon will first permit us to ask, why 


then is there an express exclusion of the excommunicate? for 
surely the clergy could not be ignoraut, that they are not members 
of the church ; or that if the right to burial belongs only to per- 
sons dying in actual communion with the church, the excommani- 
cate are not of this description. Here, therefore, is that needless 
waste of words which seems to be considered incompatible with 
the true meaning of the rubric. We might cite again, the law 
which compels the executors of Papists to carry them to the church 
for burial, and assumes, as a matter of course, that they will be 
there buried. We might also again insist on an infant’s not being 
a dissenter. But more than enough has already been adduced to 
prove, that there is no solid reason for denying that the case falls 
within the canon and the rubric ; and, consequently, that we are 
not released from the duty.of attending the archdeacon through the 
remainder of his argument. 
Now if the canon and rubric be applicable to the matter in 
uestion, the only point to be decided is, whether the child whom 
he ministers refused to bury, did die ‘ unbaptized.’ Dr. Dau- 
beney maintains the affirmative; and the following is his reasoning. 
*The place in which the word occurs, viz. a rubric, or order made 
y the governors of the Church of England for the direction of the 
clergy in the discharge of their minsterial office, shews, that it must be 
taken in connection with the other rules and ordinances of the church. 
Comparing then the 19th and 23d articles with the 11th canon, and 
thence proceeding to the ordinativn service, he concludes, that the 
word ‘ unbaptized’ in the rubric, must be understvod in an e¢clesiastical 
sense, according to which sense all are considered to be unbaptized, whe 
have not been — by persons to whom, in conformity with the articles of 
the Church of England, the office of ministering in the congregation has 
been lawfully commgtted.’—p. 24. , 


Here then we are presented with a short method of dispatching 
the whole question, if the argument be correct.. We will-examine 
it impartially, and see how far it will carry us. It may, however, 
be right previously to remark, that the words of the archdeacon 
seem to take for granted that which is really the only matter in 
dispute, namely, that the ecclesiastical sense of the word ‘ unbap- 
tized’ is what he states it.to be. For we apprehend, that no one is 
so weak as tg contend, that the word in the rubric, may be ms 
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strued i any other than its ecclesiastical meaning : certainly the 
whole argument of Sir Johu Nicholl is employed in ascertaining 
what that meaning is. The arthteacbn therefore will, we are 
persuaded, feel otjliged to us for understanding his words, as if 
they ran thus, “that the word “ uubaptized,” iu the rubric, must 
be uhderstéod in an ectlesiastical sense, ahd “that according to 
this sense all dre td be considéred ds unbaptized, &e.’ 

We proceed to indiiiré how far the ordivaices feferred to by 
the sachdenec, prove this to be’ the ectlésidstical meaning of the 
wort: "The 19th and 23d articles state, ‘ that one of the consti- 
tuents' of thé visible church is, that the Sacraments be duly minis- 
tefed atcordin¥ to Chtist’s ordinance in all those things that of ne- 
cessity are ‘requisite to the same: that it is not lawful for any mah 
té wfitiister the sdcrametits iti the eongregition, till he be lawfully 
called pe sent to exécinte the same; and that those are lawfull 
cilled aiid s#tit, who are chose by men who have public authori- 
ty giveh’to them for that putpose.” The canon denounces excom- 
monication agdinst ‘all WhO maintain, that any other congregations 
of thé king’s. subjects’ within this realm, than such as by the laws 
of this land de held and allowed, miay rightly challenge to them- 
selves the name of trad ‘ahd lawful churches” And im the ordi- 
fatidn setvice, the bishops, who alone have public authority in this 
country to call and send forth ministers, do so send those, whom 
they ordain. 

Such is thé stim and substiitice ‘of the pretisés, from which the 
atthdeacon con¢lidés, that the écélesiastical sense of the word 
* unbaptized’ is that which has been stated above. For ourselves 
we confess, not only that we cantiot detluce any thing like this 
conclusion, but that we Cantict even perceive the process by 
whith othet minds are enabled to arrive at it. 

If it be nieant, that a ‘ lawful mitister’ is essential to baptism, 
We can only request the archdeacon to be more explicit in detail- 
ing ‘his ditske vf reasoning. Meanwhile, we will adduce certain 
considerations, which satisfy us, that that mode of reasoning, 
whatever it be, was not ad: pted by ‘those who composed our 
articles. Let it be rememBured, then, that these articles were 
framed A. D. 1562, and that the rubric, at that very time, autho- 
tized lay persons to baptize in case of necessity. Let it be remem- 
beted too, that in the convocation, at which these articles were 
weet on, a paper was brought in by Sandys,* then Bishop of 

orcester, and its averment, admitted without remark from any 
one, the first head of which was, ‘that the rubric, which gives 
women a liberty to baptize in case of necessity, might be altered.’ 





* See Collyer’s Ecclesiastica! History, Vol. L p. 485. ; 
VOL, VII. NO. XIII. o His 
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His reason was, ‘ because the Holy Scriptures declare women in- 
capable of administering the sacraments.’ With this reason we 
have here nothing farther to do, than as it shews what were the 
sentiments of convocation respecting the rubric at a time when 
it was directly brought under their view; and how little it was 
‘then imagined that baptism by men, though laics, could be deem- 
ed by the church to be no baptism. As far, therefore, as. the 
articles are concerned, and if they are to be understood im the 
sense of those who framed them, it is plain, that unless we suppose 
that they were framed to contradict the rubric, there is nothing in 
them which declares a ‘ lawful minister’ essential to baptism. 

If, however, the archdeacon means that these. articles, &c. 
prove that all are considered by the church as ‘ unbaptized,’ who 
are baptized in this country by persons not of her communion, we 
must then entreat him to account for some other mena 
apparently at variance with his theory, In the ysis. of Sir 

ohn Nicholl’s argument, it has already been noticed, that at the 
time of passing this law there were many inhabitants of. this 
country, who, during the Usurpation, had received baptism from the 
hands of men not episcopally ordained ; and we may now add, 
that a large proportion of them must have received it from those 
who were not members_of the Church of England, Yet it has 
been seen, that these persons were confirmed by the bishops of that 
‘time without scruple. This, therefore, is, of itself, a strong reason 
for supposing that those very bishops in framing the rubric, did 
not mean to designate all such, as ‘ unbaptized.’ But a still 
stronger reason is derived from the consequence which must fol- 
low from the rubric, if such be the meaning of ‘ unbaptized; 
namely, that all these persons were deprived by law of Christian 
burial. Is it credible that such could be the intention with which 
the word was inserted by convocation? If so intended, could par- 
liament have endured to give the force of law, to an ordinance, by 
‘which many of its members, in communion with the church, must 
have seen their families cut off from all petcennee in the 
most interesting of religious rites? Could this have been done 
without opposition, and even withoyt remark? Yet the history of 
that, not distant, period is without the smallest trace of any emo- 
tions excited by an enactment, which, if Dr. Daubeney rightly in- 
“ terprets it, must have operated in so powerful a manner. We do 
not read of any persons being impelled by the rubric or any other 
cause, to seek re-baptism from a mimister of the Church of Eng- 
land for nearly half a century ; and when at length the instance of 
Mr. Lawrence occurred, we do not find it was even then pre- 
tended, that the judgment of the church in 1661, had been thus 
decisive. If, indeed, such a plea could have been oer =" 
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there. would have been no longer any ground of controversy be- 
tween him-and his opponents. 

We are aware, that the archdeacon has armed himself with an 
answer to all remarks of this sort, by admitting that there may be 
‘exceptions to his conclusion, and that such exceptions may fur- 
nish a field for the exercise of discretionary judgment in ecclesias- 
tical governors.’—p. 24. But thus peremptorily to assign mean- 
ings, and thus imperfectly to provide for objections which start up 
at every step, is notso much to imterpret as.to make laws. And 
who is it, that here attributes this enormous and indefinite power 
to ecclesiastical governors? ‘The same person, who, in p. 110, denies 
that the opinions of Bishops Fleetwood and Warburton are of any 
value in the question; and who, p. 115, as has been already ob- 
served, triumphantly quotes the saying of Lord Camden, ‘ that the 
discretion of .a judge is the law of tyrants : in the best, it is often- 
times caprice; in the worst, it is every vice, folly, and passion, to 
which human uature is liable.’ 

But what does Dr. Daubeney say to the acknowledged practice 
of admitting converts from among the dissenters to all the pri- 
vileges of the Church of England, and even to its orders, without 
being re-baptized? a practice, to which it is owing, that our 
church numbers among its members the two greatest ornaments of 
this or afiy other church during the last century, Bishop Butler 
and Archbishop Secker. Why it seems, that their baptism ‘ is, 
under circumstances, capable of being recognized as valid.’—p. 45. 
Of the meaning of the word recognized, Dr. Daubeuey has, in 
another part of his book, favoured us with a very accurate defini- 
tion, which we beg leave to insert in this place, as explanatory of 
the sentence just quoted. ‘ By recognizing any thing, we do net 
change either its nature or character, but only renew our knowledge 
of it as it is.—p. 103. The baptism of dissenters, therefore, is 
under circumstances (e. g. their conversion) capeble of being 
again known. by us to be, what we indeed knew it to be before, but 
with a knowledge requiring renovation, namely, that it is in itself, 
in its own nature and character, valid baptism. 

Must we trespass on the patience of our readers any longer? 
yes, we will not leave the archdeacon room to say, that we con- 
demn him for one or two instances of confusion both of senti- 
ment and language, however gross, or for the weakness of a single 
part of his argument, however necessary to-his conclusion. We 
proceed, therefore, to his more direct attack on Sir John Nicholl’s 


’ After a few preliminary observations, he proposes to ‘ state the 
nature of the ground on which the judgment has been built.’ And 
here we have seriously to complain of the extremely inadequate, 

02 confused, 
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confused, and erroueous view of the learned judge’s argament, 
which his analysis presents. Whatever may be thought of some 
of the inciderital positions advanced in that argument, whatever 
differenté of opimion may be entertained of the truth of some of 
its premises, or the soundness @f its conclusion, at least it must be 
allowed, by every candid reader, that the general course of the rea- 
sonifig is lummous and powerful. Yet those who acquire their 
hotion of it only from the pages of Dr. Daubeney, would naturally 
suppose, that the learned: judge is as ignorant of the rules of logic, 
as he is re ted to be of the law which he administers. . In 
p. 15 Sir John Nicholl purposes to examine the history of the law, 
m order to ‘see whether any argument can thence be drawn either 
for or against the general meaning of the word ‘ unbaptized.’ ‘Tf,’ 
says he, ‘ the Church of England has recognized lay-baptism, &c: 
Xc. it will necessarily follow, that it cannot mean (by the word 
“uttbaptized”) to exclude frony burial all persons who have not 
been baptized according to the forms of its liturgy.’ Accordingly, 
he proceeds to mquire, from history, whether the Church of Eng- 
laud has thus recognized lay-baptism or not. Nothing, surely, caw 
be more plain or logical than such a course; yet, in the Oth page 
of the archdeacou, all this is given as an inference from what has 
preceded. * From these premises’ (that is, from the statement of 
the general meaning of the term unbaptized, and from a view of 
the context) “you draw the followmg conclusion; that if the 
Church of England has recognized lay-baptism,’ &c. Such a per 
versiou of a very’ plain passage, if we could believe it intentional, 
would call forth our loudest reprobation ; as it is, we cannot but ex- 
press our astonishment, that so practised a controversialist, as Arch- 
deacon Daubeney, should have erred’ so grossly in apprehending the 
argument’ of his adversary.’ But this, we are sorry to say, is not 
the dnly instance of the samé kind to be met with in the tract be- 
fore us. In p. 68, inconsistency is insinudted against the learned 
judge, where not only there sno foundation for the charge, but the 
véry words adduced to establish do, in fact, disprove it. ‘ By the 
law of the English Church,’ says Sir John Nicholl, ‘ down to the 
Reformation, lay-baptism was allowed and practised ¢ it was regu- 
lar, and even pieacrtbed in cases of necessity.” ‘ Were I disposed 
to cavil,’ says his censor, ‘ I should object to the word regular im 
the above sentence; and I might quote you against yourself, where 
you say, “ That the Charch of England has recognized lay-baptism 
to be, thoagh irregular, yet valid.”’ Now, in truth, Sir John Ni- 
choll, in the passage thus referred to, does not say what is here said 
forhim ; his words are ‘ If the Church of England has recognized, 
&c:’ meaning that it would be sufficient for his purpose that lay- 
baptism should*have been recognized as valid, even though 2 
‘ consider 
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considered as irregular. But, supposing the words to be as quoted, 
what inconsistency is there in saying that lay-baptism was, in cer- 
tain cases, regular before the Reformation, and considered irre- 
gular afterwards? Though, therefore, we are unwilling to think 
the arehdeacon ‘ disposed to cavil,’ yet, we must express our regret 
that.he should, with so little reason, seek to depreciate the argu 
ment which he is opposing. 

But not to weary our readers. with a detail of petty mis-stater 
ments of this sort, we will examine the principal objections urged 
by him against the learned judge’s argument. ‘Ihe first affords a 
lamentable instance of the confused view taken by Dr. Danbeney 
of the subject in question. Sir John Nicholl, considermg that the 
whole stress of the cause lies on the word ‘ unbsptized’ in the ru- 
bric before the office of burial, makes it the principal object of his 
argument to ascertain the import of:the word wm that particular 
place. The first step taken by ‘him for this purpose is, to state its 
general meaning unconnected with the rubric ; which is accordmgly 
giver by him, not as the full import of the word as it stands in the 
rubric, but expressly as a step towards arriving at the true inter- 
pretation. Yet the archdeacon is pleased to speak of this as -‘ the 
inte jon, which you (Sir John Nicholl) have-affixed to the 
word unbaptized in the rubric!” p.23. 

His next objection, which he deems a strong one, must be given 
in his own words. ‘ It attaches to your indiscriminate use of the 
term Christian church; where, in p. 11, you give us to understand, 
that persons baptized into the forms of what you represent to be 
different churches, as the Romish or Greek church, the Presbyte- 
rian church, that of the Calvinistic Independents, or the Church of 
England, have all been baptized into the Christian church.’ 

ere is a good deal of confusion, and not a little of misrepre- 
sentation. ‘ Persons baptized into the forms of different churches,’ 
is a phrase for which Dr. Daubeney only is answerable» Utterly 
unintelligible as it is, there is, however, an apparent purpose in 
using it; for without it there would be no colour or pretence for 
imsinuating, as is presently done, that Sir John N ichall maintains, 
‘ that baptism into these different churches, .as distinguished from 
the Church of England, admits the baptized parties nto that one 
church of Christ of which the Church of England is admitted to 
be a branch.’ The language of the learned judge gives not the 
slightest ground for this strange accusation. He does not talk of 
baptizing into a particular church, but leaves both the notion and 
the terms im which it is expressed, to his censor, who is so partial to 
it, that he will give us another opporgunity of remarking on it be- 
fore we have done. His real position is, that baptism, according 
40 any of these forms, provided the essence of baptism have —_ 
, os piace, 
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place, is baptism, and admits into the Christian church. If he 
errs in this opinion, he errs with the sanction of no light authority. 
Among others, Archbishop Whitgift must bear equal blame with 
him ;for he (Def. of Ans. to Adm. p. 519) says distinctly, ‘ So farre 
as I can reade, the opinion of all learned men is, that the essentiall 
forme, and, as it were, the lyfe of baptisme, is to, baptize in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoste, which 
forme being observed, the sacrament remaineth in full force and 
strength, of whomsoever it be ministred.’ And farther, p. 521, he 
argues. ou it as certain, that ‘ baptisme ministred by hereticall mi- 
nisters, which be no members of the church, is, notwithstanding, 
= and effectuall.’ Happily, therefore, Dr. Daubeney, even if 

admit the learned judge’s notion, may yet, with as good a right 
as before, have ‘ the dying words. of Whitgift in his mouth, pro 
ecclesia Dei, pro ecclesia Dei.’—p. 141. 

To return; the position of Sir John Nicholl, whether true or 
false, certainly involves no indiscriminate use of the phrase ‘ Chris- 
tian church ;’ still less does it afford any pretence for a charge, 
which follows in the archdeacon’s next page, that he ‘ represents 
that Christian church as consisting of different religious societies, 
not only independent of, but unconnected with, each other by any 
common principles of unity: and again, ‘ that, according to his 
description of the church,’ (which he has not attempted to describe 
at all,) ‘ the sin of schism cannot possibly exist.’ We would wik 
lingly forget who it is that advances these charges, and against 
whom they are brought ; we would gladly, too, if it were ible, 
dissemble the conclusion, which is forced upon us, that nothing can 
here protect Dr. Daubeney from the disgrace of wilful misrepre- 
sentation but an absence (casual let us hope) of those qualities as a 
writer which can alone give any value to his opinions. 

Whether it be to strengthen these accusations we know not; but 
the archdeacon is pleased to represent the judge as ee of the 
Presbyterian Church, and that of the Calvinistic Independents; 
again, p. 29, he talks of the ‘ Presbyterian and Independent 
Churches,’ as if so named by Sir John Nicholl. So far, however 
as Christians of the latter denomiwation are concerned, Sir John 
purposely goes out of his way to avoid the application of the word 
‘church’ tothem. He speaks of the form (in ministering baptism) 
* of the Romish church, of the Greek church, of the Presbyterian 
church, the form used among the Calvinistic Independents, and the 
form used by the Church of England,’ This part of the com- 
plaint, therefore, is not so much without evidence, as contrary to it. 

With regard. to the Presbyterian church, Sir John Nicholl has 

ed no opinion, whether it. be, or be not, a.member of the 
Enristian. church. He has, indeed, used the phrase, and =e 
truth, 
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truth, has Dr. Daubeney, p. 20, where he speaks of ‘ the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland.’ He has also asserted that, in the 
common use of language, it may be said, that ns baptized 
according to the form of the Presbyterian chureh have been ad- 
mitted into the Christian church. But the truth or falsehood of 
this proposition rests not on the Presbyterian church being, or not 
being, a member of the one church of Christ, but on a totally dif- 
ferent question, viz. whether baptism, in whatever congregation ad- 
ministered, provided the essence of baptism have been preserved, 
may be said to admit into the Christian church : for it does not fol- 
low that any congregation is pronounced a member of the Chris- 
tian church, because its baptism is said to admit into the church. 
But the archdeacon’s zeal for episcopacy is so inflammable that 
the very name of Presbyterian seems sufficient to set it in a blaze. 
We are not so presumptuous as to attempt to extinguish it; but 
we may be allowed tu congratulate him, that he lives in an age 
when tice of the Church of England is no longer in op- 
position to his feelings. What would these feelings have , had 
he flourished in the first century after the Reformation, and wit- 
nessed the favour then shewn to Presbyterians? Co ations of 
them placed ander the protection of our most orthodox bishops ; 
a synod, composed of Presbyterians, inviting atid receiving ‘the co-° 
operation of English divines, deputed by the head of the Church 
of England (himself a zealous episcopalian) as to a lawful meet- 
ing of reformed churches, without any remonstrance from either 
house of convocation ; Presbyterian ministers imstituted to Eng- 
lish benefices without being re-ordained , and this not clandestinely, 
nor by connivance, but openly, avowedly, and habitually, till at 
length, in 1661, episcopal ordination was made essential to the law- 
ful ministry: in the Church of‘ England. A recurrence to these 
times may at least justify us in asking, whether it be decent or to~’ 
lerable, that a judge, in one of our ecclesiastical courts, should be 
publicly and rudely censured by an archdeacon for using the phrase 
‘ Presbyterian church,’ and saying that those, who have been bap- 
tized according to its form, have been admitted into the Christian 
church. For ourselves, to use the language of the venerable Bi- 
shop Cosin on a somewhat similar occasion, we ‘ love not to be 
in more wise, or harder, than our own church is ;’ and we defy 
Dr. Daubeney to produce any authoritative declaration of the 
Church of England against thus denominating the Presbyterian 
church, or against allowing baptism according to its form to be a 
valid initiation into the church of Christ. 5 
To proceed: after renewing his attack on the general meaning 
said to be affixed to the word ‘unbaptized,’ and producing evidence, 
Which plainly proves, on the contrary, that, before he affixes any 


o4 meaning 
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mea ing to the word, the learned judge examines the context, Kc. 
Dr, Daubeney combats, and, we think, successfully, the argument, 
drawn from the rubric’s associating excommunieates and suicides 
with the unbaptized, ; 

On the next point he is far from being equally happy.‘ You 
proceed to observe,’ says he, p. 34, ‘ that the g tay - is, that 
burial is to be refused to no person,’ &c, ‘ but,’ -he continues, ‘ no 
general law, that I am acquainted with, has determined any thing 
on this pomt.’ He presently afterwards calls on the judge to 
‘ ‘point out to notice the general law te which he refers, where. this 
law ig to be found, and in what language it is,drawn up.’ Such is 
the tendeaucy of his strictures, poured forth through several pases 
and renewed we know not how often im the course of his book ; 
thong Sir John Nicholl has expressly referred to the 68th. canon, 
which prohibits the refusal of burial in all cases, and punishes such 
refusal. ‘ Nothing,’ says’he, ‘ can be more large than the cangn is 
in this respect. It doesnot limit the duty to burial of persons who 
are ef theChurch of England—all persons, not special ercemied 
are entitled by it to burial,’ &c. Ke. Now let. the arehdeaecon 
prove, if he can, that the yiew here taken of the canon is erroneous; 
et him shew, that what Sir John Nicholl has assigned as the general 
law is, in truth, limited and particular; but let him not presume so 
far either on the carelessness of his readers, or on the,silence which 
official decorum may impose on the judge, as to proclaim, that no 
general law has been ‘ pointed out to notice.’ 


To follow him. through all the windings of his a t, on this: 


point, is not within our purpose. But we are unwilling to leave 
unanswered a. question proposed with an air of tri » as if it 
were decisive of the cause. 

‘ On the supposition that the word “ unbaptized” in the rubric was 
meant to convey ho precise meaning to the clergy, and that it was to 
be understood generally of all persons who had never been baptized in 
any way, what reason can be given for the inseftion of such werd in 
the rubric at all? Since the clergy certainly could not need to be in- 
formed that persons, so cirgumstanced, were not subjects for Christian 
burial.’ .p. 43. 

We will answer his question first, by telling him, that it would 
have been a sufficient reason for introducing the word into, the ru- 
bric, that it limits the general expression of the canon, which, might 

: be perversely construed (as has been shewn by himself, p. 39) into, 
a command of burial even of Jews and Pagans ; 2dly, by referring 
him to the history of the age when the rubric was composed. He 

~ will find that, ‘ by the growth of anabaptism through the liceutious- 
ness of the late times,’ (as-the preface to the Common,Prayer ex- 
presses it,) as well as by the rise of a sect which wholly rejected 
baptism, 
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baptism, there were many who called themselves Christians that 
had never been baptized at all; thata prohibition of burial, there- 
fore, to such persous, under the designation of ‘ unbaptized,’ was 
not so mugatory as the archdeacon may imagine; S3dly, We will 
answer hy asking him a question in return; Why, if the authors of 
the rubric meant by the word ‘ unbaptized’ to include all who, 
though baptized with water and the proper invocation, were not 
baptized by a lawful minister, did they not take the trouble of ex- 
essing themselves to that effect ? especially since they must have 
n aware that there were thousands of persons then im the coun- 
try, so circumstanced, who stood in need of the information, that 
they wert unbaptized, Surely, this course would have been some- 
what more reasonable than what he attributes to the framers of 
the rubric, p, 98, viz. that ‘ the werd, unbaptized was introduced 
to warn the wilful separatists that, the validity of their baptism 
not having keen recognized by the church, they were vacntisled to 
the privileges belonging to communicants,’ 

Itis not without pleasure, that we come to a pers of the subject, 
in which, though still with much abatement on the score of inaccu- 
racy, and mis-statement, we can congratulate the archdeacon on 
having the better of his adversary, It is that which relates.to the 
sentiments. of the ancient church on baptism by beretics,. or schis- 
matics. Sir John Nicholl has undoubtedly gone too far, when he 
says, that such baptism was considered as. complete. Many passa- 
ges from the canon law might be. adduced to prove, that it was 
not supposed to communicate the holy spirit, nor to give remission 
of sins, nor to admit into the Catholic church, Stull, however, 
even in this particular, Sir Joho Nicholl’s argument has been most 
incorrectly stated, He no where professes (as is asserted by the 
archdeacon, p. 62) to take the sense of the ancient church as a 
standard to try the question at issue:—he no where ‘ confidently 
draws aconclusion,’ as is stated, p. 58, ‘ fromthe practice of the 
ancient church, that baptism, by. whomsoever administered, does 
in itself constitute a legal aud valid initiation into the Christian 
church.’ This conclusion is not drawn by him from the practice 
of the ancient church: such practice has, indeed, nothing to do 
with it, excepting as it may explain the opinions of the Church of 
England. 

And here it is proper to observe, that the Church of England 
could not on this point go the whole way with the ancient church: 
it could not. adopt all its sentimeuts, or practice, respecting bap- 
tism by heretics or schismatics. ‘To have done so, would have 
been no less than an act of suicide. For the Church of England 
derived its own baptism from heretics and schismatics: if, there- 
fore, it had acquiesced in the decision of the ancient church, it must 

have 
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have acknowledged, that none of its own members had been ad- 
mitted into the Christian church. 

We are aware, that Bingham (Scholast. Hist. Lay Bap. ch. i. 
s. 23.) has endeavoured to remove all difficulties of this sort, by 
stating that the Church of England, on shaking off the yoke of the 
Romish church, reforming its errors, arid returning to the unity of 
the catholic church, got rid of all its disabilities. We have no 
doubt that it did so. But the present question is, ‘how far the 
practice and the decrees of the ancient church were satisfied by 
what was then done. Now the quotations of Bingham himself 
' prove, (as does the argument of Dr. Daubeney, from p. 48 to 62,) 
that the wishes or the acts of the parties to be received were not 
held to be sufficient ; imposition of hands, or something equiva- 
lent, was to be given by the church which received them. It is 


evident, therefore, that the Church of England could not have’ 


adopted the sentiments of the ancient church on this subject : it is 
evident also, that it not only was not the business of Sir John Ni- 
choll to state, or to inquire into, the whole of the ancient discipline 
on this point, but that, by taking so wide a course, he would have 
obscured, rather than enlightened, his subject. His pbject was 
to ascertain the meaning of the Church of and in one of its 
own laws ; and his references to antiquity were limited to the ex- 
press purpose of illustrating that meaning ; of shewing, that bap- 
tism with water'in the name of the Holy Trinity, by whomsoever 
administered, was considered as baptism, and was not: to be re- 
peated. In what light irregular and unauthorized baptisms were 
farther considered by the ancient church, it was not his business to 
inquire ; his sole object being to discover, whether those who had 
received such baptism, were considered by the canon law as 
* unbaptized,’ in order to assist him im the inquiry, whether our 
reformed church, in using that word, meant to include those 
who had received baptism at the hands of schismatics.—Now 
we are decidedly of opinion, that one single quotation of 
his, (that from 28th Sect. of 1V. Dist. Dec. ILE. de Cons.) is suffi- 
cient to shew, that the canun law does not consider such persons 
as ‘unbaptized :’ ‘ recipiantur ut baptizati, ne Sancte Trinitatis invo- 
catio annulletur.’ ; “te 4) 

Before we leave this point we must remark, that the Church of 
England, departing from the precedents of the canon law, has 
made no special provision for receiving persons baptized by schis- 
matics into the church, as if they before did not belong to it. Nay, 
even the ancient church seems to have founded much of the severity 
of its judgment on the supposition, that the persons so baptized 
were themselves at their baptism not m charity with the church. 
For baptism by a heretic or schismatic m case of necessity, = 
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the ion of a ing death, was adj to be 
ATT 
* Lle, cui traditur, salubriter acci si ipse non separatus 
it.’ Dec. ILL. de Cons. Dist. IV. s.112. But can an in- 
fant be thus separatus? Augustine himself (whose authority on this 
point was principally ) makes an exception out of his ge- 
neral condemnation of those who were baptized byheretics, which 
seems strongly in favour of infants so baptized. ‘ Illi, &c. neque 
omnino utiliter habent baptismum, neque ab eis utiliter accipitur, 
misi forte accipiendi necessitas urgeat, et recipientis animus ab unita- 
tis vinculo non recedat.’ Aug. de Bap. Lib. VII. c. 52. Surely an 
infant’s mind cannot recede from the bond of Christian unity, nor 
can any necessity be more urgent than that which operates on him. 

Again it must be remembered, that the judgment of the ancient 
church respecting baptism by heretics, rested on a distinction which 
our church disclaims. ‘The Church of England knows nothing of 
the outward visible sacrament being given without the inward spi- 
ritual grace: on the contrary, it considers the outward and visible 
part as the sign of the inward, which is given by it, as by the ap- 
pointed instrument, to all who do not themselves put a bar in the 
way of grace. The ancient church, on the other hand, departing 
from the simplicity which is in Christ, made the imposition of 
hands so essential, either as a part of baptism, or as a distinct sa- 
crament, that, in a council held at Carthage under Cyprian, it was 
said, that ‘a man ought to be regenerated by both sacraments 
in the Catholic ‘Church,’ and Cyprian himself declared, ‘that a 
man’s sanctification was complete, and he indeed became a child 
of God, when he was born again by both Sacraments,* namely, 
baptism and imposition of hands; the latter of which, conferring 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, could only, as it was held, be effectually 
given in the Catholic Church, 

Dr. Daubeney, having thus examined what appears to him to be 
the main strength of Sir John Nicholl’s statement, proceeds to 
matters which require less of his attention. Even here, however, 
he advances two or three positions, which we feel it impossible to 
pass over entirely without notice. 

In p. 91 he says, that ‘ the bishops, after the Usurpation, though 
they did not re-baptize those who had received irregular baptism 
during that period, still, according to the practice of the ancient 
church, considered that *mposition of hands was necessary to their 
admission into the communion of the church. For the truth of 
this very important particular in ecclesiastical history, not a par- 
ticle of evidence is adduced: we are bound therefore to consider 
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it as resting solely on the acknowledged fact, that the bishops, after 
the Restoration, went about coufirming all whe were presented to 
them, without inquiring by whom they had been baptized. And js 
it possible, that on such a, foundation there should be reared a su- 
perstructure so momentous? If the assertion of Dr. Daubeney be 
correct, the bishops of the Church of England, at the ara to which 
he refers, considered that church as no part of the church of Christ. 
For, as. bas been already observed, the ism of the reformed 
having been received from an heretical and schismatical priesthood, 
it would have been nec , according to.the practice df the 
ancient church, that our fore rs at the Reformation, should have 
been admitted into the true Christian thurch by imposition of hands; 
a rite, which was certainly not then performed. Happily, how- 
ever, the assertion of the aschdeacon is a mere gratuitous dictum ; 
advanced, as it should seem, for the purpose of explaming away an 
awkward matter-of-fact in the case of his adversary. , 
In the same page we are told, that ‘ disseuting and papist converts 
to the Church of England, do not stand on the same footing in the 
eyes of that church : the orders of the Church of Rome being admit- 
ted by the Church of England, whilst those of dissentersare not. The 
baptism, consequently, of the Church of Rome, though not the bap- 
usm of the Church of England, must still be lawful baptism in the 
eyes of that church, on the principle of its having been adminis- 
tered by a duly commissioned priest.’ La a writer, who defers so 
much to the sentiments and practice of antiquity, this position is 
somewhat surprising. Can it be necessary to remind Dr. Dau- 
beney, that the ancient church held the baptism of schismatical 
priests to be the baptism of persons without commission? But 
not to press him on the pomt of external authority, let us ex- 
#mine his position by the declared law of the Church of Eugland. 
‘ The baptism of the Church of Rome must be lawful baptism in 
the eyes of the Church of England, on the principle of its having 
been administered by a duly commissioned priest.’ Now this pro- 
position goes the length of declaring, that any person, episcopally 
ordained, is a lawful minister of the sacraments, m the contem- 
plation of the Church of England; that his living im a state of 
open schism, receiving his commission from schismatics, belonging 
to a schismatical congregation, disclaiming our articles, and ab- 
horring our communion, does not affect he lawfulness of his mi- 
nistry. Such is the doctrine of ‘'The Guide to the Church,’ of 
an author, who, ‘ daring steadfastly to maintain the constitution of 
the church,’ im spite of ‘ clerical indifference’ and sectarian en- 
croachment,’ ‘must expect,’ for his honest zeal, ‘to be branded 
with opprobrious and uncharitable epithets.’ What epithets may 
have been applied to him, it is no part of our business to inquire: 
but 
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but the enemies of the Church of England must be unjase, rather 
than uncliaritable, if they fail to appreciate properly the couces- 
sion which is here made to them. Happily the frietids of - the 
church may appeal from Dr. Daubeney to the articles and candns 
of the church itself. They will there find, that ‘it is not lawfal 
for any man to take upon him to minister the saeranients in the 
congregation, before he-be lawfully called and sent; and that those 
only are lawfully calfed and sent, who be called and chosen “b¥ 
men who have public authority given unto them in the Congrege 
tion, to call and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard.’ less, 
therefore, the Romish bishops have this public authority iw the 
Church of England, our charch does not consider the priests; or- 
dained by them, as lawful ministers, nor on.any sound principles as 
‘ duly commissioned.’ It is true, that if such persons leave their 
schism, and are reconciled to our church, they may be ‘ accounted 
and taken to be lawfel ministers,’ (provided they comply with such 
other requisites ‘as the church has enjoined,) without being re-or- 
dained, But, meanwhile, in the eyes of the Church of England, 
they are just as mach schismatics, they have been as little * duly 
commissioned,’'as any presbyterian or independent teacher. ‘To 
speak of them, as the archdeacon does, is going a great way to- 
wards pronouncing their Congregations ‘-true and Tawful chure es;” 
im which case the 11th canon would denounce the sentence of ex- 
communication, and cut off the learned author himself from: all 
right to burial on much clearer grounds than affect the infant in 
question. 

But we turn to another position of the arehdeacon.. In page 
108 he speaks * of those who have been baptized into the Church 
of England,’ and the argument, with which this phrase is connect- 
ed, shews that he really meant, that baptism, according to the form 
of our church, baptizes into the Church of England, as contradis- 
tinguished from baptism into other particular churches. This, we 
will venture to say, is a notion never before entertained of the 
Christian sacrament of baptism. The language of the Gospel is, 
that we are ‘ baptized into Christ,’ and again, that we are ‘ bap- 
tized into one body;’ but to-be baptized into the Church of Eng- 
land is to ‘be baptized into one member of that body. Now we 
contend, that they, who have received Christian baptism at all, 
have been baptized eitlier into none, or into every one, of the mem~ 
bers of the’body of Christ; that to make a distinction of baptizing 
into this’ or that particular church is to multiply that Christian 
baptism, which by the Apostle is so emphatically pronounced 
‘one.’ We contend farther; that, in any country; they who are 
baptized into Clirist at all, are, on ‘the- one hand,- bound, as They 
would avoid the guilt of schism, to communicate with the a 
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ticular church planted there; and that, on the other hand, they 
have a right to claim from that church a participation in all acts 
of its communion, until they are cut off by a judicial sentence, 
or have cut off themselves, from Christ’s body. And this brings 
us to a consideration decisive, in our apprehensjon, of the question 
relative to the word ‘ on eae It is the law and the practice 
of the Church of England, to acknowledge those. who are bap- 
tized by schismatics, as baptized, as made by their baptism mem- 
bers of the Christian Church: for it considers them as under 
church discipline, and sentences them to excommunication if they 
offend against its laws. Thus then they are recognized by the 
Church of England as baptized into the of Christ; elee:it 
would be worse than nugatory, to cut them off from that body to 
which they never belonged. . ' 

To conclude on this main part of the dispute: we are clearly of 
opinion, that the meaning ascribed by Sir John Nicholl to the 
word ‘ unbaptized’ in the rubric before the office of burial, is fully 
established by him ; that the exceptions, taken against it, rest on no 
solid ground; and that every additional light thrown on the subject 
tends only to confirm the learned judge’s interpretation. When 
therefore we consider that it was solely because the deceased had 
been baptized by a schismatical hand, that the refusal of burial was 
defended, and that such baptism appears on the fullest inquiry to 
have been uniformly recognized by the Church of England as 
Christian baptism, admitting the subject of it into communion with 
the catholic church, we cannot but acquiesce in the judgment pro- 
nounced by the Court of Arches. 

It is nog without surprise and regret that we have witnessed the 
ferment which Sir John Nicholl’s decision has excited. Conse- 
quences the most tragical have been anticipated from it: the utter 
relaxation of ecclesiastical discipline, the destruction of every bar- 
rier against the inroads of schism, and the speedy downfal of the 
church itself, have been gravely deplored by bishops and archdea- 
cons, as the almost necessary result of acquiescence im the judg- 
ment of the Arches Court of Canterbury! Strange too as it may 
appear, the maim point, decided by that judgment, is one which 

ooker, Whitgift, and Bancroft successfully laboured to maintain 
against the Cartwrights and Rainolds’s of their time. Iuall the dreams 
of triumph in which the puritans of Elizabeth’s and James’s days ven- 
tured to indulge, they could hardly have looked forward toa time when 
high churchmen would flock to their standard, and jom them in cry- 
ing down the popish corruption of acknowledging baptism by a not 
lawful minister. But extremes, on almost every subject, have some 
ints of union and assimilation: «among other marks of resem- 
ance is the loudness of their clamor, when any favourite prejudice 
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is assailed. Happily, in this country of sound sense and well- 
attempered zeal, the effects of such a clamor seldom long survive 
the occasion which gives rise to it. We should, therefore, have 
been content to leave this controversy to that great peacemaker 
Time, had we not perceived, in the present age, a more than ordi- 
nary disposition amoug some of the friends of the Church and its 
establishment, to pervert every manifestation of harmony with dis- 
senters into a fresh occasion of alarm. Bound, as we are, to that 
church by the strongest ties of gratitude and duty, yielding to its 
doctrines the firmest assent of our understanding, and cherishing 
for its constitution and its discipline a force of attachment which is. 
approved to us by our reason, and has long been confirmed in us 
by habit, we cannot behold without deep concern any symptoms of 
that jealous and captious spirit, which stimulates the exertions of 
the adversary, while it disgusts every temperate friend; and which 
exhausts, in its demands for imaginary ers, much of that af- 
fection and sympathy which the real exigencies of the church would 
otherwise never fail to excite, In Dr. Daubeney. (Judging him 
only by the book before us) we see a specimen of thi 

zeal in its wildest form: it is on this account, that we have felt it 
our duty to treat him with more severity than we could ever wil- 
lingly use towards a writer whose intentions are doubtless praise- 
worthy, and whose talents, if well directed, might be useful im 
promoting the interests of a cause, which, in the present instance, 
they have served only to betray. 
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‘*.© We anderstand that for some time past, very enthusiastic and objectionable 
Tracts have been published, under the title of “ Tne Cutar Repository ;—a uate 
dear te-every friend of good order, sound religion, and delightful composition, by the 
recollection left upon their mifds by the writings of Mrs, Hannah More, and other 
high chatactets, who, in that wotk, bronght their genius down to the level of the 
common pedple, without descending te cuarseness or vulgatity, and averted from thé 
eountry the dangers of scarcity, Jacobinism, and discontent; whilst at the same tite, 
they in ulcated* upon the heart of every reader, from the highest to the lowest, such 
admirable lessons a8 could scarcely fail to produce the desired effect. ‘ 

We coasider this unprincipted piracy, and inroad upon the fair fame of others, no 
less dangerous te the. public, than cruel to the highly respected individuals, whose 
characters are implicated in its success ; and we feel it our duty to give the public this 
caution, that the Enthusiastic Cheap Repository has not the élightest connection what- 
ever with that of which so many editions have been printed for Messrs, Rivingtous, 
Hatchard, and Howard, and Evans, 
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31s. 6d. fine paper, 2l. 2s. 
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8vo. 9s. 
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Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, LL. D. of William Robertson, D.D. 
and of Thomas Reid, D.D. Read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
now collected into one volume, with some additional notes, by Dugald Stew- 
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Phedri Fabulz, in Usum Scholarum Expurgat2. Cum Notis Anglicis, stu- 
dio C. Bradley, A.M. 3s. 6d. 
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Copy of the Memorial laid before the Board of Trade; and the Petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, 8vo. 1s. 

An Essay on the good Effeets which may be derived from the British West 
Indies. ByS. Gainsford, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Plan for the better Protection of British Commerce. By I.Crump. 2s. 
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Cartes Mercantiles, Conocumientos, Protestos, Letras de Cambio, &c. Con 
una lista alfabetica de las voces comerciales en Espanol & Jngle$. Par F. G. 
Feraud. Professor de Lenguas, y autor de una Gramatica Espanola ? Inglesa 
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Count Julian. A Tragedy. 5s. dd. 
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By the Rev. |. Goldsmith. 4s. 6d. bound, 
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&c. By John Thelwall, Esq. professor of the Science and Practice of Elocu- 
hon, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Instingt displayed, in a Collection of well authenticated Facts, exemplify- 
ing the extraordinary Sagacity of various Species of the Animal Creation. By 
Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. "5s. 6d. 

Rules for English Composition, for the Use of Schools. By J. Rippingham. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Essays on Christian Education. By Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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The French Class-Book ; ou, Choix de Littérature et de Morale; extrait des 
plus beaux Morcedux des Auteurs Anciens et Modernes, Etrangers et Na- 
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culiers. Par N. Wanostrocht, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
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A General Synopsis of Geography, with the Projection of Maps and Charts, 
By W. Cooke. 4to. 20s, 

“Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. By A. De Humboldt. 
Translated from the French by J. Black, Vol. TIL. andIV, 8vo, 31s. 6d., 
HISTORY. 

A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from their Invasion of that King- 
dom to their final Expulsion. By T. Bourke, Esq. 4to. 21s. 

Neale’s History of the Puritans, abridged by W. Parsans; with a Life of the 
Author, by J. Toulmin. Vol. Il. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A History of the Long Parliament, with plates. By J. May, Esq. 4to. 
Sis. 6d. 

The Chronicle of John Hardyng. Containing an Account of Public Trans- 
actions, from the earliest period of English history, to the beginning of the 
reign of King Edward the Fourth; t _ = with theContinuation, by Richard 
Grafton, to the thirty-fourth year of King Henry the Eighth; the former part 
collated with two manuscripts of the author’s own time; the last with Graf- 
ton’s edition, To.which are added, a Biographical and Literary Preface, and 
an Index. By Henry Ellis. Royal 4to. 31. 3s. 

A New Chart of History, exhibiting the most material Revolutions that 
have taken place in the principal Empires, Kingdoms, and States: from the 
earliest authentic records, to the commencement of the present year, By 
Francis Baily, 10s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS, 

A Treatise on the Resolution of the higher Equations of Algebra. By W. 
Lea, to. 

Stereogoniometry; also leeway and magnetic Sailings, on the doctrine of 
Solid Angles. By W. Cole, 8vo. 14s. 


MEDICINE. 

The Morbid Anatomy, of the Gullet, the Stomach, and the Intestines. By 
A. Munro, jun.M.D. 8vo. 38s. 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck. By A. Burns. Svo. 12s. 

Discourses on the Nature and Cure of Wounds. By J. Bell. 8vo. 

Popular Directions for the Treatment of the Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren. By J. Burns. 8vo. 9s, 

Practical Observations on various novel Modes of operating on Cataract, 
and on forming an artificial Pupil. By R, Muter. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

. An Loquiry into the Nature and Cause of Respiration. ¢s. 6d. 
Observations on the Diseases of the Liver. By T. Mills, M.D. 2s. 6d. 
Observations on the Use of Caustic Alkali in Scrofula and other Chronic 

Diseases. By J. Brandish. 3s. 
A Dissertation on the Bite of a Rabid Animal. By J. Gillman, F.L.S. 
8vo, . 
Practical 
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Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Diseases of the prostate 
Gland. By E. Home, Esq.F.L.S. 8vo. “12s. 

History of the Walcheren Remittent, commencing with its advanced State, 
and concluding with its very favourable Termination. By J. Wright, M.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On the Operation of largely puncturing the Capsule of the Crystalline Hu- 
mour, in order to promote the Absorption of the Cataract. By J. Ware, 
F.R.S. 1s. 

Letters to a Student of Medicine, on his commencing Practice. By J. 
Strange, R.N. 3s. 

A Report on the Medicinal Effects of a Spring lately discovered at Sand- 
rocks, in the isleof Wight. By Wm. Lampriere, M.D. &c. 7s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye. By I. Saunders. Royal 8vo. 25s. 
6d. or with the plates coloured, 31s. 6d. 

The second volume of Transactions, published by the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London. 8vo. 16s. 

An Inquiry into the Process of Nature in repairing Injuries of the Intes- 
tines; illustrating the treatment of penetrating wounds and strangulated Her- 
nia. By Benjamin Travers. With engravings. 8vo. 15s. 

An Essay on Scrofula. By J. Armstrong, S8vo. 4s, . 

Practical Observation on the Treatmeut of the Prostate Glands. By W. 
Home. 8vo. 12s. 

The Apothecary’s Vade Mecum; or, Critico-explanatory Companion to the 
New London Pharmacope@ia, for the Use of Students and Junior Practition- 
ers. By Hyde Mathis Browne, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MILITARY. 

ewe for the Formation of a Corps of Lancers. By J. Drourville. 

10s. 6d. ’ 
MINERALOGY. 

A Report of the Mineralogy of Derbyshire, published by order of the Board 
of Agriculture. By John Farey. With maps and sections. Vol. I.. 21s. 

yes or a Treatise on s. By John Pinkerton, Esq. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Ql. 2s. 

: MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pretensions to a Final Analysis of the Nature and Origin of Sublimity, Style, 
Beauty, Genius, and Taste; with an Appendix, explaining the causes of the 
pleasure which is derived from tragedy. By the Rev. B. Barrett. 8vo. 5s. 

A Further Defence of Abstract Currencies. By Glocester Wilson, Esq. 
F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

Observations upon the past and present State of our Currency. By a Ci- 
tizen of Dublin. 3s. 6d. 

Mechanical Exercises, or the Elements and Practice of Carpentry, Joinery, 
&c. By P.Nicholson. 8vo. 183s. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By the Rev. W. Beloe.  8vo. 
Vol. V. 12s. 

The Treatises of Hawking; Hunting; Coat-armour; Fishing; and Blasing 
of Arms, as printed by Wynkyn de Worde; with a biographical and biblio- 
graphical Introduction. By Mr. Haslewood. Folio, 71. 7s. 

British Bibliographer. Vols. Il. and III. 8vo. 

Designs of Modern Costume, &c. engraved in outline by Henry Moses, 
- artist who so ably executed the Costume of the Ancieots. By Mr. Hope. 

olio. 

An Account of a successful Experiment for an Effectual Nightly Watch, 
recently made in the Liberty of the Rolls, London. By John Prince Smith, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. ; 

Sayings 
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Sayings and Observations in Greek and English, 32mo. 8. 6d. 

A Collection of scarce and valuable Tracts, including those of Lord Somers, ~ 

by W. Scott, Esq. Vol. VII. Royal 4to. 3i. 3s. 

os the Bill for the Amendment of Parish Registers. By R. Lu- 
cas. 2s, 6d. 

Stubborn Facts; or a brief View of Princely Gratitude and Domestic Suf- 
fering. By J.S. Davies, Esq. 3s. 

The Victim of Seduction; being an interesting Narrative of Facts of a sin- 
gular Case of Seduction. 6s. 

Ly of a Bill respecting Parish Registers, with Remarks. By W. 

y. 1s. 6d. 

The ruinous Tendency of Auctioneering, and the Necessity of Restraining 
it for the Benéfitof Trade. 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Almanack and Imperial Register, for 1812. With a plan 
and elevation of Seafield Baths. 18mo. 4s. 

Considerations on Prisons, with Plans, &c. for their better regulation. By 
W. Monney, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

De la Littérature, considérée dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions sociales, 
Par Mad. de Staél Holstein. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

A Translation of the above. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

The Spirit of the British Essayists. 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. 

Select Opinions of different Authors, upon the Punishment of Death. By 
B. Montague. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

Select Papers of the Belfast Literary Society. Part IV. 4to. 3s. 

An Appeal-to the Gentlemen of England; or, Facts relating to the Trans- 
actions between Colonel Greville and Mrs. Wyndham. 5s. - 

Elephantasmagoria ; or, the Covent-Garden Elephant’s Entrance into Ely- 
sium. 3s. - 

Verschuir’s Oration on the Inconvenience and Evil arising from a perverse 
Imitation of the Old Economy in a Christian City and Church. Translated 
by J. Bird. 1s. . 

An Account of the Game of Curling. By a Member of the Duddington 
Curling Society. 1s. 6d. 

The Genealogy of the English Race Horse; with Remarks on the improve- 
ment of blood-horses, and a view of the present system of breeding for the 
turf; with directions for the selection of horses, the treatment of brood 
mares, colts, &c. The result of many years’ experience on the turf. By T. 
H. Morland. 8vo. 12s. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. XI. 4to, 11, 4s. 

The Game of Hazard investigated. By J. Lambert, 12mo. 10s. 6d, 

Pancratia;*or, a History of Pugilism. 8vo. 12s. 

MUSIC. 

A Complete Guide to the Art of Playing the German Flute. By W. Beale. 
Folio, 8s. 

Elements of Musical Composition, comprehending the Rules of Thorough- 
Bass, and the Theory of ‘Tuning. By W. Crotch, Mus. D. Oxon, 4to. 
11, 1s. 

A Treatise on Piano Forte Ex ions; containing the Principle of Fine: 
Playing on that Instrument. By e Stevens, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY, AND PHILOSOPHY. ' 

An Examination of the Mineralized Remains of the Vegetables and Ani- 
mals of the Antediluvian World, generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By 
J. Parkinson, Vol. III, 4to. 31.188.6d. "= » 

Evening Amusements; or, the Beauty of the Heavens displayed; for the 
year 1612. By W. Frend, Esq. M.A, 3s. ' 

® 
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A Companion to the Teledbope. Svo. 6s. 
* General Zoology; or, Systematic Natural History. By Geo. Shaw, M.D. 
F.R.S. Vol. VIII. In Two Parts. Embellished with 87 plates, engraved 
from the first authorities, and most select specimens. 31. 163. on super royal 
= = 2l. 12s. 6d. on fine medium paper. 
ys on Natural History and Rural Economy. By T. Walker. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
NOVELS, 

The Scotish Adventurers; or, the Way to Rise. An Historical Tale. By 
Hector Macneil, Esq. Author of “ Will and Jean,” &c. In 2 vols, 12mv. 
12s. 

Sir W. Dorien ; a Domestic Story. 3 vols. 15s. 

Sicilian Mysteries; or, the Fortress del Wechii. A Romance. § vols. 
27s. 6d. 

Une Macédoine. Par P.le Brun. 4 tomes. 20s. 

The Sons of Altringham. By Alicia T. Palmer. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Sea Devil; or, Son of a Bellow’s Mender. By E. Rose. @ vols. 9s. 

Friends and Lovers. 3 vois. 15s. 

The Milesian Chief. A Romance. 4 vols. 21s. 

Alexis, the Tyrantof the East. A Persian Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

The Liberal Critic; or, Memoirs of Henry Percy, conveying a correct esti- 
mate of the manners and principles of the present times. By Thomas Ashe, 
Esq. author of the “ Spirit of the Book,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo0. 21s. boards. 

Juliette; ou, le Triomphe des Talens sur les.Defauts Corporeils ; in one vol, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Capricious Mother; or, Accidents and Chances. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Monk’s Daughter; or, Hypocrisy punished. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Cavern; or, the ‘Iwo Sisters. 4s. 6d. 

The Borderers. An historical Romance. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Wandering of Fancy. By Mrs.isaacs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Good Men of Médern Date.” By Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Castle of Tariffa; or the Sell-banished Man. 4 vols. 20s. 

A Peep at the Theatres. A satirical, critical, and moral Novel. 3 vols. 
18s. : 

Fatal Love; or, Lettersfrom a Village. i2mo. 8s. ¥ 

The Cave of ‘Toledo; or, the Gothic Princess. By J. Stuart. 5 vols. 
12mo. 25s. 

Emily. A Moral Tale; including Letters from a Father to his Daughter 
upon the most important subjects. A third volume, uniformly printed with 
the two former. By the Rev. Henry Kett, B,D. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Memoirs of an Author. By Jane Harvey. 3 vols. (mo. 15s. 6d. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Etymologicon Universale; or, Universal Etymological Dictionary. On a 
New Plan. In which it is shewn, that Consonants are alone to be regarded 
in discovering the Aflinities of Words, and that the Vowels are to be wholly 
rejected; that Languages contain the same Fundamental [dea; and that they 
are derived from the Earth, and the Operations, Accidents, and Properties, 
belonging to it. With illustrations drawn from various languages: the Teu- 
tonic Dialects, English, Gothic, Saxon, German, Danish, &c. &c. Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish—The Celtic Dialects, Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, 
Bretagne, dc. goc.—The Dialects of the Sclavonic, Russian, &c. i 

mastera ~ 
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Eastern Languages, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Gipsey, Coptie, &c. 
&e. By Walter Whiter, A.M. Rector of Hardingham, Norfolk, a late" 
Fellow of €lareshall.. In @vols.4to. 41]. 4s. in boards. 

A Dictionary of the Malayan Language. In Two Parts, Malayan and Eng- 
lish, and English and-Malayan. By W. Marsden. 4to. 21.25. | 

A Chart of Ten Numerals, in Two Hundred Tongues. By the Rev. R. 
Patrick, vicar of Sculcoas$ Hall. 5s. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon. By the Rev. W.H. Barker. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Exercises on the Syntax, and Observations on some peculiar Idioms of the 
Greek Language. By W. Dunbar. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


An Essay on the Probability of Sensation in Vegetables. By J. P. Tapper, 
F.L.S. 8vo. - 6s. 


POETRY. 


Sacred Meditations and Devotional Poems, with some Essays in prose, 
composed on various occasions of life, and published for the use of the intelli- 
gent mind in its serious moments. Handsomely printed in smail 8vo. with an 
Engraving. 7s. 6d. 

Talavera. A Poem: With Notes. The Ninth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. ‘To which are now added, Trafalgar, and other Poems. Handsomely 
printed in 4to. with a Portrait of Lord Wellington, from an original Bust. 
15s. 

The Rosary; or, Beads of Love. With the Poem of Sula. In three Can- 
tos. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, . 

Poetics; or, a Series of Poems and Disquisitions on Poetry. By George 
Dyer, formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 12mo0. 14s. John- 
son and Co.—*,* The whole Series is designed as a sketch of the author's 
studies and pursuits, &c. Tlie Disquisitions are intended to form a systema- 
tic work on Poetic Criticism; Comprising, 1. General Observations on Poetry. 
2. Observations on the different Species of Poetry. 3. Observations on the 
Prosody of Poetry. The whole Series will extend to Four Volumes; but 
these I'wo Volumes now announced form an entire Work in themselves. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romance. Written during the author's 
Travels in Portugal, Spain, Albania, and some of the most interesting parts 
of Greece. With Notes.. To which are added, a few miscellaneous Poems, 
and translations of modern Greek Songs, written chiefly abroad: and a short 
Appendix; containing Observations on modern Greek Literature, with a short 
Catalogue of Romaic Authors. By Lord Byron, The Second Edition, Hand- 
somely pri in Bvo. 128, 

The Poeticai Chain; consisting of Miscellaneous Poems on familiar and in- 
teresting subjects. By Mrs, Ritson. fc. 7s. 6d. 

The ‘Times; or, the Prophecy. A Poem. 4to. 

Poetical Parapbrase of a Portion of the Book of Psalms. By R, Wolseley. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Esq. Containing Original Poems, 
Tales, and Translations; with Notes, By the late Dr. Warton, and the Rev 
J. Warton. 4 vols, 8vo. i, 2s. 

Religionism ; or, Popular Preachers, alias Pulpiteers, A Satire, fc. 4s. 

The Conduct of Man, A Poem. 8vo. 5s. 

* "The Test of Virtue, ard other Poems, By the late Miss P. Barrett. fe. 7s. 

‘The Secrets of Angling. By J. D. Esq. augmented by W. Lauson, from 
edit, 1652. 8vo. 5s. 

England’s Helicon. to. 11, 

‘The Pleasures of Friendship, By Frances Arabella Rowden. 8s. 


Eighteen 
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Righteon Hundred and Eleven. A Poem. By Atine L. Barbauld. 4to. 
1 


s. 6d. 
The Poems of Robert borns, with his Life, aad Miscellaneous Remarks on 
his Writings. 2 vols.8vo. 24s. 
Catalonia. A Poem. With Notes. 9s. 
gn Velen of, Dee: Roteiah, and other Poems. By Walter Scott. 
‘o. 9s. 
Night. A Poem. 8vo. 4s. 
Roncesvalles, A Poem. By R. Warton, . 4to. 110s. ~ 
The History of Charles the Great and O 0, with the most celebrated 
Ballads relating to the twelve Peers of France. @ vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Poems. By J. L. Lewis. 8vo. 10s, 6d. royal, 24s. 
My Country. A Poem. In three Cantos. 8vo. 2s. 
Mount Edgeumbe. A Poem. By 8. Redding. Ss. 6d. 
The Siege of Zaragoza, and other Poems. By Miss Temple. 19mo. 8s. 
The Phi y of Melancholy. A Poem. In four Parts, with a Mytholo- 
gical Ode. By J. L. Peacock. 4to. 18s. 
Conversations, interspersed with Poems for the Instruction of Youth. By 
Mars.Le Noir. Vol. I. 19mo. &s. , 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A View of the State of the Nation, and of the Measures of the last Five 
Years; suggested by Earl Grey's Speech in the House of Lords, 18th June, 
W810. By Peregrine ourtnay, . 5s. 6d, . 

The Situation of Great Britain in 1811. By M. M. de Montgaillard. Pub- 
fished by authority of the French government, and translated from the French, 
by F. W. Blagdon, 9s. 

Papers relating to the Action between his Majesty’s Sloop Lille Belt, and 
the United States’ Frigate President. Qs. ¥ 

Hints to all Classes on the State of the Country in this momentous Crisis. 


is. 6d. 

An Appeal to British Good Sense; or, the Occasion of the present Searcity 
of Bread Corn. 6d. 

The Sentinel; or, an Appeal to the People of England. 8vo. 5s. ’ 

Au Iinpartial Examination of the Dispute between Spain and her American 
Colonies. By A. F. Estrada; translated by W. Burdon. 8vo. 5s. ; 

Fhe Crisis of the Dispute with the United States. In Three Letters. With 
an Explanatory Preface. 8vo. 2s. ’ 

Political and Historical Arguaents, proving the necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform, By W. H. Yate, Esq. @ vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Au Address to the British Nation, on the Accession of the Prince Regent to 
Power. by Hugo Arnot, Esq. 8vo. $s. j 

. Word to the Wise, addressed to the ioe es the § Community. 8vo. 3s. 

laiy Av uty against the ropriety of t trictions imposed on 
the Royal Famil * py sal a te ee Ee with the natives of these 
kingdoms. 8vo. 1s. 

A Letter to Wm. Roscoe, Esq. By J. Merritt. vo, 2s.6d. 

A Letter to the Prince Regeut, on the ultimate tendency of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Claims. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 1 

A Letter to che Earl of Fingall, on the Claims of the Roman Catholics. 
By Lord Grenyille. 8vo. 6d. 

A few Remarks, addressed to J. B. Trotter, Esq. on the attack made upon 
the character of the Right Hon, W. Pitt. 8yvo. Qs. 6d. 

A Letter to the t Hon, & Perceval, on the alarming Increase of Re- 
assessments of Assessed Taxes, occasioned by the Defalcation of Collectors. 
avo. Qs. 

VOk, VII. NO, XIII. 8 A Let- 
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NA ee to the Péople of England, on Subjects religious and political. 
8vo. 18. 6d. : 
© An Appeal to Common Sense, on the Bullion Question. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations relative to the Depreciation of the Paper Currency. By the 
Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo, 6s. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s Address to the Regent, and his Speech on moving it. 
8vo. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. By 
Adam Smith, LL. D. F.R.S. With a Life of the Author. Also, a View of 
the Doctrine of Smith compared with that of the French Economists. $ vols. 
8vo. 11. 4s. . 

The Lack of Gold; or, an Inquiry into the State of the Paper Currency of 
England. 8vo. 2s. 

atholic Emancipation,.and the only manner in which it can be effected, 
pointed out. 8vo. 3s. 

Look to your Property; addressed to the Landlords, Stockholders, &c. of 
Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. 

.A Review of the Report of the Bullion Committee, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the present State of the Paper Currencies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 8vo. 1s. 

heuer on the Apprehension of the Earl of Fingall. By J. Dillon. 6vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Letters of Hibern-Anglus; containing Strietures on the conduct of the pre- 
sent Administration in | ly By J. Dillon. 8s. 

Fa aa of the State of Parties in the United States of America. 8y 
2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Scripture Atlas; or a Series of Maps to illustrate the Old and New 
Testament; drawn from the best authorities, ancient and modern, by emi- 
=_ artists. Royal 4to. 2l. 2s, plain. @l. 12s, 6d. coloured, and neatly half- 

nd 


Observations on some important Points of Divinity, chiefly those in contro- 
versy between the Arminians and Calvinists. Extracted from an author of 
the tes century. By Ely Bates, Esq. Second Edition, with additions. 6s. 
In ards. 

A Call of Unanimity in the Church; or, an Address to the Editors of the 
British Review. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Goddard, occasioned by his Sermon, August 8, 
1811. 8vo. 

Letter to a Friend; containing some Observations on Mr. Falkner’s Cri- 
tique on “ Evanson’s Dissonance.” To which are annexed, a few Extracts 
from Dr. Enfield’s History of Philosophy. 8vo. 1s. 

Brief Observations on Christian Doctrine and Daty, in a Letter to James 
Clarke, Esq. occasioned by the perusal of bis “ Sketches of Sentiment.” By 
John Fullager. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A second vslume of Sermons. By David Brichan, D. D. 8vo. 9s. 

The Christian Minister's Retros ; a Sermon preached at Worship-street, 
Nov. 3, 1811, by John Evans, A. M. 8vo. 1s. 

The superior Glory of the Second Temple, and the Genius of Protestantism 
contrasted with Popery. A Sermon preached at’ King’s Lynn, Norfolk, by 

‘John Evans, A.M. With an Appendix; containing a Correspondence of 
the Author with a Catholie Priest, the Rev. J. Berington; concerning ‘the 
real Sentiments of the Catholics throughout the United Kingdom, 8vo. 


1g. 6d. L 
Select 
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Select Homilies of the Church of England, appointed to be read in 
Churches in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Christian Reader’s Guide: a characteristic Catalogue of the most im- 
portant modern English Publications on Theology, and other branches of 
my gree connected. PartI. 8vo. 5s. 

A Sermow preached before the University of Cambridge, Jan. 97, 1811. 
By J. Plumtre, M. A. 8vo. 1s. 

Charge delivered to the C of the Diocese of Rochester, June, 1811. 2s. 

A Sermon in the Parish Church of All Saints, Derby, Oct. 1811. 
By the Rev. J. Gisburne. 8vo. 2s. 

Conferences between the Danish Missionaries resident at Tranquebar, 
and the Heathen Natives of Hindostan, now first rendered into English. 
i2mo. 5s. 

Scripture oer ; or, an Attempt to assist the unlearned Reader to un- 
derstand the istory and leading Subjects of the Old Testament. By 
the Rev. T. i 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism by G. Tomline, D. D. F. R.S. 
By Tho. Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

A Sermon on the necessity-of ye ~ the Poor, before the University of 
Oxford, at St. Mary’s, Dec. 1, 1811. Geo. Faussett. 8vo. 1s. 

A Defence of Infant Baptism, and o of Speinkling, as a proper form of Bap- 
tism. Svo. 1s. 

A Sermon on the Daties of the Catt tose. 1s. 

Two Sermons on Impartiality and r. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke of 
Boston. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Twelve Sermons on various Subjects. By the late Rev. Gabriel Stokes, 
Pere odin ae the T Hall, Cambridge, for the f establishing 

at the Town or purpose of esta 
an sninry Bible Soci Society. Svo. 2s. 
Observations on the British and Foreign Bible Society. By the 
wag J. 1 tL Spey 8vo. 1s. 

A Letter to G. Ensor, Eoy anger " added, Reasons for being a 
Christian. By the Rev. E, Ryan. 8vo. 

A Letter addressed to the ebay ofthe Established Church, connected 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society. S8y¥o. 1s. 

A Treatise on the Government of the Church, to which the Right of Epis- 
copacy is maintained. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermon ates the Governors of the Scottish Hospital in London, Nov. 
24, 1811. Young, D. D. Svo. 2s. 

Forms of | eon cal other Services, selected for the Use of Families, &c. 
By J. Rudd. 8vo. 5s. 

Village Sermons. By George Burder. Vol. VI. 12mo. @. vo. fine 


paper, 3s. 

Practical 7 ractical Sermons. By J. Atkinson. With a Life of the Author. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 1s. 

Serious Inquiries into this World and that which is to come. By J. Back. 
i2mo. 3s. 

Selections from Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms. By Lindley 
Murray. 12mo. 5s. 

A Sermon at Calcutta, on behalf of 900,000 Christians who want the Bible. 
By the Rev. G. Martyn. 8vo. 2s. 

The Crisis of Religion. ye an preached at Laura Chapel, Bathwick, 
Nov. 17,1811. Containing Mr. Lancaster’s System of popu- 
lar Education. By the Rev. E. W. EW Oradell. 8vo, 1s. . 

me 
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Some Modera Princi of Education, considered by Laurence Gardner, 
M.A. &c. &c. 8vo. 1s. 

The Preacher’s Manual. i2mo. 3s. 6d. . I 

Reflections, by a Layman and a Farmer, on the present State of certain of 
the Clergy of the Established Church. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

ic Emancipation incompatible with British Freedom, and the exist- 

ence of the Protestant Church. 8vo. 2s. 

A Defence of the Society of the Sons of the Clergy of our Church Establish- 
ment, in answer to W. Burdon, Esq. 8vo. 3s. ports 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s Christian Researches in Asia. By 


ye ope 8vo, 3s. 
é to the Protestants of Great Britain. J. Howard. 8vo. 1s. 

The dreadful Sin of Suicide, A Sermon preached Jan. 9, 1812. By the 
Rev. W. Clayton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Defence of Modern Calvinism. Dr. Williams. 8vo. 12s. 

Ordination Sermon at Salisbury, July 21, 18141. By the Rev. J. Nott. 
8vo. Qs. 

National Calamities averted. A Sermon preached at St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, Feb. 5, 1812. By the Rev. W. Pryce. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Two Discourses before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. S. 
D’Oyley. 8vo. 3s. 

A Discourse occasioned by the death of Mrs. H. Lindsey, Jan. 26, 1812. 
By the Rev. W. Belsham. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Christian Ethics; or, Discourses on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. J. 
Wiutle. 2vols. 8vo. 16s. 

TOPOGBAPEY. 

History of Aberdeen. By W. Thom. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. Fine paper, 12s. 

A Correct and Picturesque Map of England and Wales, with part of Scot- 
Jand, shewing distinctly the Navigable Canals and Rivers now completed, or 
under execution, as well as those for which Acts of Parliament have been ob- 
tained : the whole neatly arranged and beautifully coloured. By George 
Alien, Navigation Office, Stone, Staffordshire. Sold in sheets, or on canvas, 
neatly fitted up on rollers or im cases, from 7s. to 13s. ench. 

Plans and Views of the A Royal of St. Denis, the ancient Mausoleum 
of the Kings of France. Imp. 4fo. 10s. ; 

An Economical History of the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland. By T. 
Walker. 2 vols. Svo. il. 1s. 

‘ TRAVELS. 

A Sketch of the present State of Caracas, including a Journey from Cara- 
cas thro La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabell, By Robert Semple, 
author of “ Two Journeys in Spain,” &c. &c. 6s. boards. 

‘ VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Travels in the years 1909, 10, and 11, in Gibraltar, Sardinia, 
&c. ByJ. Galt. 4to. 11. 16s. 

Narrative of a Passage from the Island of Cape Breton, across the Atlantic 
Ocean, By J. Luce. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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